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PREFACE, 


It  lias  been  truly  said,  that  History 
is  teaching  Philosophy  by  example. — 
Nothing  is  a greater  incentive  to  the 
practice  of  Virtue  than  the  applause 
of  mankind.  Fame  is  the  goal  to 
which  all  press  forward.  To  attain  ce- 
lebrity, Erostotatii's  fired  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ephesus  ; Crcesus,  King  of  Ly- 
dia, sought  to  become  the  richest  of 
the  Human  race  ; and  Alexander,  son 
of  Philip,  of  Macedon,  the  Conqueror  of 

the  V ORLD. 

The  effect  of  example  on  the  polish 
of  society  has  been  properly  regarded 
in  its  progressive  stages  ; to  profit  by 
which  much  of  the  labours  of  Philoso- 
phy have  been  directed.  In  remote  an- 
tiquity, the  virtues  of  good,  and  the  ac- 
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lions  of  great  men,  were  only  reflected 
by  the  imperfect  mirror  of  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  hence  the  early  patfbrn  of 
Virtue  and  Greatness  became  the  de- 
ities of  ancient  heathen  worship.  In 
after  times,  the  chisel  and  pencil  were 
employed,  in  vain,  to  p(*rpetuate  the  re- 
nown of  Marriors,  statesmen,  and  phi- 
losophers, because  the  labours  of  the 
artist  perished  in  the  hallowed  grasp  of 
Time,  and  Oblivion  would  have  tri- 
umphed over  Memory,  were  it  not  for 
the  genius  of  a Cadmus*  and  a FAusTf. 

A more  splendid  monument  of  na- 
tional gratitude,  for  services  rendered, 
in  honour  of  the  brave,  the  wise,  or  the 
great,  is  a faithful  recital  of  their  a- 
chievements.  It  serves  as  a stimulus^ 
to  the  practice  of  virtue,  when  the 
Sculptor’s  and  Painter’s  works  are  lost 
in  the  vortex  of  ages. 

♦ A Phoenician,  the  inventor  of  letters. 

•t  The  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing. 
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Biography  is  that  portion  of  His- 
tory, which  is  usually  paid  hy  surviv- 
inj^  friendship  or  affection  to  departed 
worth.  It  is  often  the  agent  of  post- 
hiimous  vindication,  to  futurity,  of  the 
errors  of  men,  while  living,  whose  emi- 
nence have  variously  affected  the  hap- 
piness or  produced  the  afflictions  of  na- 
tions. It  is  seldom  the  medium  of  au- 
thentic and  dispassionate  information, 
being  apt  to  he  discoloured  or  over-co- 
loured by  opposite  passions,  the  distort- 
ed panegyric,  or  the  overstrained  satire 
on  the  favourites  or  enemies  of  party. 
It  is  only  after  many  ages  have  passed 
away,  that  w e can  read  in  Plutarch,  the 
biography  of  great  and  good  men . The 
picture  becomes,  by  age,  much  relieved 
of  the  back  ground,  which  throws  char- 
acters too  far  forward  on  the  eyes  of  the 
observer,  by  giving  them  too  much  of 
light  and  too  little  of  shade.  The  lives 
of  Plutarch  are  divested  of  the  charac- 
ter of  compound  pictures  j they  are  in« 
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dividual  and  unique.  The  exhibitiong 
of  contemporary  characters  cannot  he 
separated  from  the  times,  in  which  they 
have  lived,  and  especially  in  those 
great  events,  from  which  they  have 
been  produced  to  the  world,  and  with- 
out which  they  might,  like  the  fragrant 
shrub  of  the  untrodden  desert. 

Waste  their  fragrance  in  the  desert  air.’* 

The  difficulty  of  faithfully  delineat- 
ing the  actions  and  characters  of  the 
Commanders,  whose  military  prowess 
achieved  the  Revolution,  is  partially 
removed,  as  the  jera,  in  which  they 
figured  recedes  in  the  disc  of  antiquity. 
The  hand  of  time  severs  the  partisans, 
relatives,  or  friends,  from  the  objects  of 
adulation,  and  the  biographers  of  after 
ages  are  enabled,  like  the  assayer  of 
metals,  to  present  distinctly  to  the 
world  the  good  and  bad  qualities,  which 
chequered  their  existence. 
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At  present,  tlie  means  of  obtaining 
correct  biography  are  greatly  impeded 
by  the  temper  of  those,  whose  situa- 
tions in  life  have  enabled  them  to  per- 
form so  important  services  to  posterity. 
The  age  of  adul  tion  an  I detraction  yet 
exists.  Each  Commander  is  yet  living 
in  the  affection  of  surviving  relatives 
and  friends,  whose  propensities  are  a- 
live  to  blazon  the  virtues  and  talents 
of  some,  and  the  blemishes  and  vices 
of  others,  which  they  never  possessed  ; 
who  will  quarrel  to  pluck  the  laurel- 
led wreath  from  the  brows  of  some, 
and  plant  them  on  the  temples  of 
others. 

A sage*  of  the  Kevolution,  in  whom, 
above  all  others,  centred  the  means  of 
exhibiting  the  characters,  who  figured 
during  that  period,  in  their  true  light  ; 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  has 

* Charles  Thompson,  Esq,  Secretary  of  Congress^ 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  lo  the 
adoption  of  the  New  Constitution. 
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thought  proper  to  commit  his  invalua- 
ble deposit  to  the  flames,  assigning  aS 
a reason,  that  they  would  make  men 

APPARENTLY  LITTLE,  become  REALLY 
GREAT,  and  MEN  APPARENTLY  GREAT, 
REALLY  LITTLE.  Alas  ! that  he  should 
have  blighted  so  much  service  and  so 
many  virtues  by  such  a nipping  frost. 
Should  this  example  be  generally  fol- 
lowed, the  authenticity  of  biography 
would  be  effectually  concealed  beliind 
the  mirror  of  deception. 

The  present  work  is  presented  to  the 
public,  such  as  it  is,  “ with  all  its  im- 
perfections on  its  head,”  arising  from 
causes  already  explained,  but  the  eom- 
piler  hopes,  that  however  the  work  may 
affect  the  feelings  of  some,  he  may  be 
awarded  the  meed  of  sincerity  by  all, 
in  his  endeavours  to  present’to  public 
view  a faithful  mirror  of  the  originals, 
•from  the  limited  means  before  him. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL 

JOSEPH  WARREN 

Was  the  first  officer  of  distinction  who  innno^ 
iated  himself  on  the  altar  of  freedom,  at  the  dawn 
of  the  revolution,  which  ended  in  the  recognition 
of  the  Independence  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
of  America  by  Great  Britain. 

His  father  was  a respectable  physician  in  the 
town  of  Roxbury,  in  the  then  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  where  the  General  w as  born  in  the 
year  1739.  It  was  in  this  town  in  which  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  in  which  he  finished  his  classical 
.studies  and  received  the  honors  of  that  seminary 
in  the  years  1759  and  1762.  He  selected  for 
his  future  pursuit  in  life  the  science  of  Medicine, 
which  he  studied  with  his  father,  and  commenced 
its  practice  in  the  tow  n of  Boston,  where  he  ra- 
pidly rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  When 
the  small  pox  raged  in  that  place,  in  1764,  he  was 
eminently  useful  in  ameliorating  its  direful  ra- 
vages by  inocculation  and  successful  treatment. 
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Having  become  a member  of  a masonic  insti- 
tution, he  received  from  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  order  in  Scotland, 
in  1769,  a commission  appointing  him  Grand 
Master  of  all  the  lodges  in  Boston  and  within  100 
miles  thereof.  In  1773  he  received  another  com- 
mission from  the  Earl  of  Dumfries,  then  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  lodge  of  Scotland,  appoint- 
ing him  Grand  Master  of  all  the  Masons  in  North 
America. 

The  passage  of  the  celebrated  Stamp  Act,  in 
1765,  caused  a lively  sensation  throughout  tlie 
colonies  in  regard  to  the  ulterior  views  of  the 
British  government.  Dr.  Warren,  among  others, 
from  that  period  regarded  every  movement  of  the 
mother  country  with  a steady  eye.  His  active 
mind  embraced  a wider  range  than  the  limited 
pursuits  of  his  profession,  hence  we  find  him  fore- 
most on  every  occasion  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
usurpation,  which  had  made  such  strides  as  to  in- 
duce a number  of  influential  characters  to  begin  a 
secret  caucus  in  1768  at  each  other’s  habitations, 
for  the  discussion  of  political  afi'airs.  The  ill- 
judged  measures  of  the  British  cabinet  served  only 
to  blow  into  a flame  the  embers  of  discontent  which 
a too  early  developement  of  sinister  objects  had 
engendered.  The  discharge  of  musquetry  on  an 
unarmed  assemblage  of  citizens  on  the  5th  of 
March  1770,  by  a regular  soldiery,  which  caused 
the  death  of  five  Bostonians,  was  a deplorable 
event,  that  while  it  reflected  in  more  glaring  re- 
fulgence the  abuse  of  power,  served  only  to  goad 
the  multitude  to  a determined  resistance  to  such 
encroachments. 

While  the  crown  found  but  few  adherents,  except 
its  immediate  dependants,  the  colonists  were  divi- 
ded into  two  paitics.  The  Doctor  was  among 
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that  class  of  decided  and  bold  politicians,  who 
contemned  the  sending  of  reiterated  petitions  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  and  who  dreaded  not  the  par- 
tial evils  of  war,  while  its  anticipated  success  v/ould 
eventuate  in  lasting  benefits  to  future  generations. 
The  other  party  was  composed  of  moderate  whig!^ 
who  depended  more  upon  the  efficacy  of  their  pe- 
titions, than  upon  an  early  and  efficacic  us  use  of 
the  physical  powers  which  God  and  nature  gave 
them.  They  dreaded  temporary  evil  more  than 
they  prized  lasting  good.  Hence,  the  greatest  cau- 
tion  and  policy  became  necessary  to  be  observed 
by  the  members  of  the  caucus,  whose  objects  were 
to  unite  the  temporary  murmurings  of  the  moder^ 
ates  with  their  own  measures  of  a general  opposi- 
tion. The  Doctor  was  opposed  to  every  kind  of 
taxation  which  was  not  laid  on  the  governed  by 
the  consent  of  their  immediate  representatives, 
and  was  always  of  opinion  that,  if  the  ill-fated 
policy  of  Britain  should  lead  to  acts  of  open  hos- 
tility, the  colonies  were  capable  of  fighting  their 
own  battles.  It  was  his  constant  declaration  that 
we  ought  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  submit 
to  arbitrary  power,  or  be  so  mean  and  pusillani- 
mous as  to  tremble  at  the  rods  which  would  al- 
ways be  shaken  over  us. 

The  secret  caucus  was  partly  composed  of  men 
in  public  office.  Its  meetings  had  a silent  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion.  In  1772  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  increase  its  number,  to  invite  a num- 
ber of  mechanics  to  join  them  and  hold  a kind  of 
eonclave  for  the  public  good.  Thus  constituted, 
they  held  their  first  meeting  in  Boston  in  a house 
near  the  North  Battery,  at  which  more  than  60 
persons  were  present.  Their  regulations  were 
drawn  up  b}"  Dr.  Warren  and  another  gentleman. 
The  Doctor  and  his  select  friends  were  consulted: 
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on  all  occasions,  such  was  the  estimation  and  deler^ 
ence  shewn  their  opinions.  Their  policy  led  them, 
to  get  many  of  the  most  respectable  mechanics 
together,  and  always  place  for  Moderator  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  that  class  of  citizens  over  a 
Mumber  of  the  most  respectable  whigs  who  were 
generally  present. 

In  this  body  the  selection  of  town  officers,  mem- 
bers cf  the  general  court,  and  the  members  of  the 
provincial  Congress  from  Boston  were  decided 
upon — the  committees  for  public  service  were 
here  formed  and  all  necessary  means  of  defence 
matured.  A number  of  men  w ho  figured  on  the 
grand  arena,  were  never  admitted  into  this  delib- 
erative body.  Inflated  with  the  idea  of  their 
..own  consequence,  they  never  knew  that  they  were 
mere  automata  in  the  passing  scene,  put  into  mo-» 
tion  by  this  invisible  body,  w ho,  as  it  w ere  rocked 
‘^the  cradle  of  the  revolution.”* 

In  the  years  1772  and  1775  Doctor  Warren  was 
chosen  tow  n orator  to  commemorate  the  massacre 
of  the  5th  of  March  1770.  His  power  of  elo^ 
quence  on  these  occasions  were  particularly  con- 
spicuous, while  their  publication  evinced  his  supe- 
rior talents  in  fine  composition. 

In  1774  he  was  chosen  a representative  from 
the  tow  n of  Boston  to  the  first  provincial  Congress 
of  that  pro\4nce ; and  that  august  body  evinced 
the  estimation  in  which  they  held  him  by  electing 
liiin  to  preside  in  their  councils. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  the  place  w here- 
at  the  secret  committee  had  met  steadily  for  th^ 
two  years  preceding,  becoming  know  n,  and  deem- 
ing their  measures  no  longer  necessary  to  be  kept 

* Boston  has  been  always  called  “the  cra.die  ot  the 
revolution.” 
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secret,  they  changed  their  sittings  in  the  spring  of 
1775,  to  the  sign  of  the  Green  Dragon,  where 
they  were  met  by  an  equal  number  from  the  soutli 
end  of  the  tow  n.  In  this  place  it  is  said  their  pro- 
ceedings are  still  preserved. 

Doctor  W arren  w as  present  at  the  conflict  at 
Lexington,  and  was  said  to  be  the  most  active 
man  on  that  field,  animating  every  where,  by  his 
presence  and  example,  his  countrjunen  to  avenge 
their  wrongs  on  that  memorable  occasion.  From 
this  period  he  appears  to  have  taken  a most  active 
part  in  embodying  troops,  and  assisting  to  bring 
the  new"  raised  army  into  discipline.  Thus  his 
labors  were  divided  betw  een  the  cabinet  and  the 
field,  to  the  material  injury  of  his  private  afl’airs. 

The  affair  at  Lexington  having  brought  things 
to  the  crisis,  the  provincial  Congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts chose  Dr.  Warren,  their  president,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1775,  the  second  major-general  in 
their  own  forces,  tw  o days  prior  to  the  election  of 
general  Washington  by  the  general  Congress,  as 
commander-in-chief. 

He  went  from  Cambridge  to  assist  as  a volun- 
teer in  throw  ing  up  entrenchments,  by  a,  detach- 
ment of  1000  men  under  Col.  Preston,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Boston.  These  were  directed  to  be  done 
on  Bunker’s  hill,  w Inch  from  its  very  eligible  situa- 
tion would  most  annoy  the  British  shipping,  the 
more  effectually  to  block  up  the  British  troops  in 
that  town.  This  hill  is  high  and  large,  and  situ- 
ated at  the  entrance  of  the  peninsula  of  Charles- 
town, the  possession  of  which  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  either  of  the  contending  parties.  1 he 
orders  for  its  occupancy  were  issued  by  the  pro- 
vincial Congress  on  the  16th  June.  By  some 
mistake  Breed’s  hill  w as  chosen,  which  was  high 
tind  large  like  the  other,  but  situated  on  the 
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tlier  part  of  the  peninsula  next  to  Boston.  The 
hour  of  midnight  was  witness  to  the  commence- 
mcnt  of  tlie  American  entrenchments,  and  the 
dawn  of  the  17th,  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
astonislied  Britisli  a redoubt  of  80  rods  square* 
The  works  were  thrown  up  in  the  most  profound 
silence.  The  Captain  of  the  Lively  man-of-war 
was  the  first  who  saw,  and  by  the  firing  of  hifi 
guns  about  four  in  the  morning,  called  the  Brit- 
tish  fleet  and  camp  to  behold  the  Herculean  labors 
of  those  they  esteemed  their  pigmy  foes.  The  oc- 
cupancy of  this  post  was  judged  of  such  impor- 
tance by  General  Gage,  as  to  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  Americans  therefrom.  This  he  effected  by  a 
dear  bought  victory,  a victory  which  in  its  conse- 
quences was  worse  to  him  than  a defeat.  The  re- 
serve of  the  American  fire,  until  the  near  approach 
of  the  British,  carried  such  slaughter  through  their, 
ranks  as  thrice  to  repel  them,  and  thrice  they  re- 
turned to  the  work  of  death;  and,  had  not  the  am- 
munition of  the  Americans  been  expended,  of 
this  engagement  the  bloodiest  tale  in  British  his- 
tory would  have  been  told.  This  honor  was  how- 
ever reserved  for  Jackson  and  his  gallant  troops 
at  New  Orleans,  after  a lapse  of  more  than  thirty 
years. 

The  particulars  of  this  engagement  is  thus  cir- 
cumstantially narrated  by  a late  historian  :* 

General  Gage  detached  Major-General  Ilowe 
and  Brigadier-General  Pigot,  with  the  flower  of 
his  army,  consisting  of  four  battalions,  ten  com- 
panies of  the  grenadiers,  and  ten  of  light  infantry,, 
with  a proportion  of  field  artillery  to  effect  a dis- 
lodgement.  These  troops  landed  at  Morton’s, 
point,  and  formed  after  landing,  but  remained  iur 

^ Hubley. 
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that  position,  till  they  were  joined  by  a second 
detachment  of  light  infantry  and  grenadier  com- 
panies, a battalion  of  land  forces  and  a battalion 
of  marines,  making  in  the  whole  about  three  thou- 
sand men.  Wiiile  the  troops  who  first  landed 
were  waiting  for  this  reinforcement,  the  Ameri- 
cans for  their  farther  security,  pulled  up  some  ad- 
joining post  and  rail  fences,  and  set  them  down  in 
two  parallel  lines  at  a small  distance  from  each 
other,  and  filled  the  space  with  some  newly  mowed 
grass,  which  formed  a slight  defence.  Genera! 
Warren  Joined  the  Massachusetts  forces  in  one 
place,  and  General  Pomeroy  in  another,  whilst 
General  Putnam  was  busily  engaged  in  aiding  and 
encouraging  here  and  there,  as  required.  Gene- 
rals Clinton  and  Burgoyne,  took  their  stand  upon 
Copp’s  hill,  to  observe  and  contemplate  the  bloody 
and  destructive  operations  that  were  then  com- 
mencing. The  regulars  formed  in  two  lines,  and 
advanced  slowly  to  give  their  artillery  time  to 
demolish  the  American  works.  While  the  British 
were  advancing  to  the  attack.  General  Gage  sent 
orders  to  Copp’s  hill  to  burn  Charlestown  ; soon 
after  a carcass  was  discharged,  which  fired  an  old 
house  near  the  ferry  way  the  fire  spread,  and 
most  of  the  place  were  instantly  in  flames.  The 
houses  at  the  eastern  end  of  Charlestown  was  fired 
by  men  who  landed  from  the  boats.  The  British 
derived  no  advantage  from  the  smoke  of  the  con- 
flagration, for  the  wind  suddenly  shifting  carried 
it  another  way,  so  that  they  had  not  the  cover  of 
it  in  their  approach.  In  a short  time  this  ancient 
town,  consisting  of  about  500  buildings,  chiefly  of 
wood,  was  in  one  great  V>laze.  The  only  place 
of  worship,  a large  commodious  meeting  house^ 
by  its  lofty  steeple,  formed  a pyramid  of  fire 
al>Qve  the  rest,^  and  struck  the  astonished  eyea  of 
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iiiimeroiis  beholders  with  a magnificent  but  awfuf 
spectacle.  In  Boston  the  heights  of  every  kind 
were  covered  with  the  citizens,  and  such  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops  as  were  not  on  duty.  The  hills  around 
the  adjacent  country  which  afforded  a safe  and  dis- 
tinct view,  were  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  Thousands,  both  within  and  without 
Boston,  were  anxious  spectators  of  the  bloody 
scene.  The  regulars  moved  on  but  slowly,  which 
gave  the  provincials  a better  opportunity  for  tak- 
ing aim,  who  were  almost  ail  marksmen,  though 
there  w as  not  a rifle  gun  among  them,  they  had 
only  common  muskets,  and  many  of  them  had  no 
ba;y^nets.  The  Americans  reserved  themselves 
till  the  regulars  w^ere  w ithin  ten  or  twelve  rods,  but 
then  began  a furious  discharge  of  small  arms. — • 
The  stream  of  the  American  fire  w as  so  incessant, 
and  did  so  great  execution  that  the  royal  troops 
retreated  in  disorder  and  precipitation.  Their 
officers  rallied  them  and  pushed  them  forward 
with  their  sw  ords,  but  they  returned  to  the  attack 
with  great  reluctance  The  provincials  again  re- 
served their  fire  till  their  adversaries  were  w ithin 
five  or  six  rods,  then  discharging  their  well  di- 
rected pieces,  put  them  a second  time  to  the 
flight.  General  How  e and  the  British  officers  re- 
doubled their  exertions.  General  Clinton,  per- 
ceiving how  their  army  was  staggered,  passed  over 
without  waiting  for  orders,  and  Joined  them.  By 
this  time  the  powder  of  the  provincials  began  so 
far  to  fail  they  sent  for  a supply,  but  could  procure 
none  ; for  there  w as  but  a barrel  and  a half  in  the 
magazine.  The  British  also  brought  some  cannon 
to  bear  which  raked  the  inside  of  the  breast  w ork 
from  end  to  end.  The  fire  from  the  ships,  batte- 
ries, and  field  artillery  was  redoubled  ; the  regu- 
lars in  the  rear  were  goaded  on  by  their 
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The  redoubt  was  attacked  on  three  sides  at  onc*_  . 
Under  these  circumstances  a retreat  from  it  was 
ordered,  but  the  Americans  delayed,  and  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay  for  a considerable  time  with  the  butt 
end  of  their  muskets,  till  the  redoubt  was  half  filled 
with  the  king’s  troops. 

“ While  these  operations  were  going  on  at  the 
breast  work  and  redoubt,  the  British  light  infantry 
were  attempting  to  force  the  left  point  of  the  for- 
mer, that  they  might  take  the  American  line  in 
fiank.  Though  they  exhibited  the  most  undaunted 
courage,  they  met  with  an  opposition  which  called 
for  its  greatest  exertions.  The  Americans  here, 
in  like  manner  reserved  their  fire  till  the  enemy 
were  near,  and  then  poured  in  their  shot  upon 
the  light  infantry  with  such  a true  direction  and 
amazing  success  as  mowed  down  their  ranks. — 
The  engagement  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  with 
great  resolution.  The  persevering  exertions  of  the 
British  forces  could  not  compel  the  provincials 
to  retreat,  till  they  observed  that  their  main  body 
had  left  the  hill  : when  they  gave  way  and  which 
w^as  conducted  with  more  regularity  than  could 
be  expected  from  troops  who  had  been  no  longer 
under  discipline,  and  in  general  never  before  saw 
an  engagement.  The  retreat  exposed  them  to 
new  danger,  for  it  could  not  be  efl’ected  but  by 
marching  over  Charlestown  neck,  every  part  of 
w hich  was  raked  by  the  shot  of  the  Glasgow^  man- 
of-war  and  of  tw  o floating  batteries.  The  inces- 
sant fire  kept  up  across  the  neck  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  engagement  prevented  any  conside- 
rable reinforcements  getting  to  the  hill  ; but  the 
few  w ho  fell  on  their  retreat  over  the  same  ground 
proved,  that  the  apprehensions  of  those  provin- 
cial officers  who  declined  passing  over  to  aid  their 
countrymen,  were  without  any  solid  fowndatio!^.i. 
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The  number  of  Americans  engaged,  amounted 
only  to  fifteen  hundred.  It  was  apprehended  that 
the  British  would  push  the  advantage  they  had 
gained,  and  march  immediately  to  American 
head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  about  two  miles 
distant  and  which  was  in  no  state  of  defence  ; but 
they  advanced  no  farther  than  Bunker’s  hill. — 
There  they  threw  up  works  for  their  own  security. 
The  Americans  did  the  same  upon  Prospect  hill 
in  front  of  them,  about  halfway  to  Cambridge. 
Both  were  guarding  against  an  attack  ; neither 
of  them  were  in  a condition  to  receive  one.  The 
loss  of  the  peninsula  depressed  the  spirits  of  the 
provincials,  and  the  loss  of  men  damped  the  cou- 
rage of  the  regulars.  There  was  a continued 
blaze  of  fire  from  the  provincials  for  near  half  an 
hour,  and  the  action  was  hot  for  about  double  that 
period.  In  this  short  space  the  loss  of  the  British 
amounted  to  1054.  Nineteen  commissioned  of- 
ficers were  killed,  and  70  more  were  wounded. 
The  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  lost  three- 
fourths  of  their  men.  Of  one  company  not  more 
than  five,  and  of  another,  not  more  than  fourteen 
escaped.  A number  of  tories  served  as  volunteers, 
several  of  whom  were  killed.  That  the  officers 
sullered  so  much,  must  be  imputed  to  their  being 
aimed  at  ; from  their  fall  much  confusion  was  ex- 
pected. They  were  therefore  particularly  singled 
out.  Most  of  those  who  were  near  the  person  of 
General  Howe,  were  either  killed  or  wounded.—* 
It  was  a wonder  that  the  general  himself  escaped. 
The  unexpected  resistance  of  the  Americans  must 
wipe  away  the  reproaches  of  cowardice,  which 
has  been  cast  on  them  by  their  enemies.  In  fu- 
ture let  them  no  more  pronounce  the  Americans 
cowards,  who  will  fly  at  the  very  sight  of  a gre-. 
Uiidier’s  cap.  The  spirited  conduct  of  the  Britisil 
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officers  merited  great  applause,  but  the  Americans 
were  justly  entitled  to  a large  portion  of  the  same, 
for  having  made  the  utmost  exertions  of  tlieir  ad- 
versaries necessary  to  dislodge  them  from  lines, 
which  were  the  work  only  of  a few  hours.  The 
Americans  lost  five  pieces  of  cannon  out  of  six. 
Their  killed  amounted  to  139.  Their  wounded 
and  missing  to  314.  Among  the  slain  w as  Major 
General  Warren,  he  was  shot  in  the  back  part  of 
his  head  ; upon  receiving  the  shot  he  dropt  dow  n 
dead  in  the  trenches,  scarcely  four  days  after  his 
appointment  to  so  distinguished  a military  com- 
Inand.  His  death  was  universally  regretted,  and 
would  have  veiled  with  cypress  the  most  brilliant 
victory.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  after  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston  by  the  British,  his  body  was 
brought  from  Breed’s  hill  where  it  had  laid  un- 
distinguished from  his  fellow  soldiers,  to  be  en- 
tombed in  a Boston  burial  ground.  He  was  there 
interred  with  masonic  and  civic  honors,  and  an 
eulogium  on  his  merits  was  delivered  in  the  stone 
chapel  by  one  of  the  craft.”  ^ 

Ramsay  in  his  elegant  history  of  the  American 
revolution  sums  up  his  character,  by  observing 
‘‘  that  to  the  purest  patriotism  and  most  undaunted 
bravery,  he  added  the  virtues  of  domestic  life, 
the  eloquence  of  an  accomplisiied  orator,  and  the 
wisdom  of  an  able  statesman.  Nothing  but  a re- 
gard to  the  liberty  of  his  country  induced  him  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  government.  He  aimed 
not  at  a separation  from,  but  a coalition  with,  the 
mother  country.  He  took  an  active  part  in  de- 
fence of  his  country,  not  that  he  might  be  applaud- 
ed and  rew  arded  for  a patriotic  spirit,  but  because 
lie  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a real  patriot. 
Having  no  interested  or  personal  vhwvs  to  answer, 
the  friends  of  liberty  confided  in  his  integrity. — 
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The  soundness  ofhis judgment  and  his  abilities  as 
a public  speaker,  enabled  him  to  make  a distin- 
guished figure  in  public  councils,  but  his  intrepi- 
ility  and  zeal  induced  his  countrymen  to  place  hiiii 
in  the  military  line.  Within  four  days  after  he  had 
been  appointed  a Major-General,  he  fell  a noble 
sacrifice  to  a cause  he  had  espoused  from  the  pur- 
est principles.  Like  Hambden  he  lived,  and  like 
Hambden  he  died,  universally  beloved  and  uni- 
versally regretted.  His  many  virtues  were  cele- 
brated in  an  elegant  eulogium  w ritten  by  Dr.  Rusbj 
in  language  equal  to  the  illustrious  subject.” 

A monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
on  Breed’s  hill,  in  Charlestow  n,  on  the  spot,  as 
>iearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  where  the  brave 
Warren  fell.  It  is  a pillar  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
the  top  of  which  is  twenty  eight  feet  from  the 
ground ; and  is  surmounted  with  a gilt  urn,  on 
w hich  are  sundry  masonic  devices,  and  the  letters 
J.  W.  iE.  XXXVI.  The  inscription  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  pedestal,  in  the  following  words : 
ERECTED  A.  D.  1794, 

By  King  Solomon’s  Lodge  of  Freemasons, 
Constituted  at  Charlestown,  1783,  in  memory  of 

MAJOR-GENERAL. 

JOSEPH  WARREN, 

And  his  associates,  who  were  slain  on  this  memo- 
rable spot,  17th  June,  1775. 

None  but  they  who  set  a just  value  on  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  are  w orthy  to  enjoy  her.  In  vain 
we  toiled,  in  vain  w e fought,  we  bled  in  vain,  if 
you,  our  offspring,  want  valor  to  repel  the  as- 
saults of  her  invaders. 

Charlestow  ri  settled,  162S  ; burnt,  1775  ; re- 
built, 1776.  The  enclosed  land  given  by  Hon. 
James  Russell. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL 

RICHARD  MONTGOMERY. 

Richard  Montgomery  was  born  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1737.  His  family  were 
ancient  and  honorable.  Gifted  with  an  excellent 
genius,  he  received  a classical  education,  after 
which  he  embraced  the  profession  of  arms.  Of 
the  early  part  of  bis  military  life,  not  much  is 
liiiown.  He  was,  however,  under  General  Wolfe, 
in  Canada,  and  commanded  a regiment  at  the 
siege  of  Quebec,  when  that  gallant  officer  fell  in 
the  arms  of  victory  in  1759,  near  the  spot  where 
lie  afterwards  yonsecrated  witii  his  blood  glorious- 
ly contending  for  freedom  in  behalf  of  the  United 
Colonies.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
1756,  at  the  commencement  of  which  he  was  a 
Captain  in  the  17th  regiment,  under  General 
Mockton,  he  returned  with  his  regiment  to  Eng- 
land, and  resigned  his  command  in  1772,  although 
the  brightest  prospects  of  preferment  were  before 
him.  In  that  year  he  retired  to  America,  pur- 
chased an  estate  on  the  east  banks  of  the  river 
Hudson,  about  100  miles  north  of  the  city  ofNew- 
York,  and  married  a Miss  Livingston,  daughter  of 
Judge  Livingston,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable families  in  that  province.  His  retire- 
ment was  of  short  duration,  for  embracing  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  in  their  contest  with  the  mo- 
ther country,  he  was  appointed  a Major-General, 
the  second  in  rank  of  eight  who  w ei^  chosen  by 
the  provincial  Congress  in  1775  ; and  in  the  fall 
of  that  3^ear  the  command  of  the  continental  forces 
were  entrusted  to  his  charge,  in  conjunction  with 
General  Schuyler ; but  the  latter  taliiag  sick  he 
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succeeded  to  the  chief  command  in  the  month  of 
October.  He  captured  Fort  Chamblee,  distant 
about  six  miles  from  St.  John’s,  by  which  he  ob- 
tained six  tons  of  gun-powder,  which  enabled  him 
to  prosecute  the  siege  of  the  latter  place  with  vigor. 

In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Governor  Carl- 
ton who  was  expected  to  assist  the  besieged,  St. 
John’s  surrendered  and  the  garrison  marched  out 
with  the  honors  of  war.  General  Montgomery 
pushed  on  to  Montreal,  which  he  entered  on  the 
day  succeeding  that,  on  which  the  Governor  of 
the  province  had  left  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
city  applied  to  the  General  for  a capitulation  ; 
which,  as  it  was  considered  in  a defenceless  state, 
could  not  be  granted ; but  they  were  informed 
that  their  individual  and  religious  liberties  would 
be  protected.  With  the  most  flattering  prospects 
in  favor  of  the  cause  of  the  provinces.  General 
Montgomery  projected  and  caused  to  be  raised 
a regiment  of  Canadians  to  be  paid  by  Congress, 
who  were  put  under  the  command  of  James  Li- 
vingston, a native  of  New-York,  who  had  resided 
for  a long  time  in  Canada.  They  were  raised  for 
twelve  months.  The  friendly  dispositions  of  the 
inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence was  so  manifest,  that  expresses  from  the 
provincials  in  Montreal  passed  and  re-passed  be- 
tween that  city  and  Quebec  uninterrupted  ; and 
moreover  most  eminent  services  were  rendered 
them  by  indii^iduals  in  the  advancement  of  specie 
and  furnishing  of  supplies.  Notwithstanding  his 
success,  he  found  his  situation  embarrassing,  on 
account  of  the  character  of  the  troops  he  had  to 
command;  want  of  discipline  and  a licentious  spirit 
were  too  prevalent.  Montgomery,  however,  en- 
countered every  hardship  and  difficulty.  Leav- 
ing a few^  troops  in  Montreal,  he  despatched 
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several  detachments  into  the  province,  encourag- 
ing the  Canadians,  to  forward  on  provisions, 
and  proceeded  with  expedition  to  Quebec.  He 
formed  a junction  at  Point-Aux-Trembles  with 
Colonel  Arnold,  who  had  been  despatched  through 
the  wilderness  with  a body  of  troops  from  the 
American  army  at  Cambridge.  The  combined 
forces  commenced  the  siege  of  the  capital  on  the 
1st  of  December,  prior  to  which  General  Mont- 
gomery sent  in  a summons  to  Governor  Carlton, 
to  surrender,  in  order  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a 
storm.  Tlie  flag  w^as  fired  upon  and  returned. 
Means,  how  ever,  were  devised  by  which  the  sum- 
mons was  conveyed  to  the  inhabitants,  but  Carl- 
ton evinced  astonishing  inflexibility  and  firmness 
of  mind  on  this  trying  occasion.  The  bombard- 
ment was  soon  after  begun  from  five  small  mor- 
tr.rs,  but  w ith  veiy  little  eifect.  In  a few  days 
General  Montgomery  opened  a six  gun  battery 
about  700  yards  distant  from  the  walls,  but  his 
pieces  w ere  of  too  small  calibre  to  make  any  im- 
pression. Convinced  that  the  siege  must  soon  be 
raised,  or  the  place  be  stormed,  the  General  de- 
cided on  the  latter,  although  he  esteemed  success 
but  barely  within  the  grasp  of  possibility.  He 
was  induced  to  adopt  this  measure  in  order  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  w hole  colonies,  who 
looked  up  to  him  for  the  speedy  reduction  of  that 
province,  which  would  be  completely  accomplish- 
ed by  the  capture  of  the  capital.  The  upper 
tow  n w as  strongly  fortified,  the  access  to  which 
from  the  loiver  town  was  very  difficult,  on  account 
of  its  almost  perpendicular  steepness.  His  confi- 
dence in  the  ardor  of  his  troops  and  a thirst  for 
glory,  induced  him  to  make  the  assault  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  The  garrison  of  Quebec,  con- 
sisted of  about  1520  men,  yri,  800  militia,  450 
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seaman  and  the  ivmaindor  marines,  and 
liu*s  ot' Colonel  3 rLt'an's  lunv  raistnl  ivjriinont  of 
omicrant^*  Tbe  Auierleans  only  SOO. 

The  siogv  liaving  been  for  some  time  inetlVe- 
tiially  eairied  on,  the  last  day  of  the  year  \^  a<% 
determineil  for  the  assault.  The  morn  N\as  ush- 
^rt'd  in  with  a fall  v*f  snow.  The  General  dlN  ldeil 
his  little  foix'o  into  four  detachments.  C olonel 
Living-sion  at  the  head  of  his  Canadians  was  dl- 
rtx'ied  to  make  a feint  against  St.  John's  Ciaie, 
and  Major  Brown,  another  against  C" ape  Diamond, 
in  the  upper  town,  while  him  sell' and  Arnold  should 
advance  ag'cun^i  the  lo^^  er  to\Mi,  the  drst  objiH  t 
of  real  attack.  Having  passed  the  lirst  biurier, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  the  second,  at 
the  head  of  the  Xew-York  troops,  idong  the  St. 
Law  rence,  when  die  only  gun  tJiat  was  tired  from 
the  battery  of  the  astonished  enemy,  killed  him 
and  his  two  aids.  The  spot  w here  they  fell  was 
under  Cape  Dlmnoiid,  a little  above  Fraser’s 
M'karf.  on  a little  rising  ground  lf.om  whence  they 
rolled  into  the  river  on  die  ice  lormed  along  its 
skies.  A party  was  sent  out  the  next  morning  to 
bury  the  dead,  wlien  his  body  w as  found  and  taken 
to  the  piisoii  where  the  Americans  were  contined. 
They  had  ere  this  deiiieii  his  deadi  from  motive;^ 
of  policy.  Tliey  now  ackuow  ledgeil  him  and  gave 
vent  to  their  sorrow  s by  biu*stiiig  into  tern's. — 
He  was  buried  dial  night  by  a few  soldiers,  pri- 
vateh , at  the  corner  of  the  Pow  der-house,  near 
Port  lamls.  Mr.  Ciramche,  IJeuteuant  CTOvernor 
of  Quebec,  had  served  with  him  in  the  Britisli 
army,  and  w as  persuaded  by  his  fiuure  con^ort^ 
to  order  him  a coiLu,  wliich  was  done  in  the 
roughest  manner.  In  consequence  of  die  frost 
tbe  graves  were  very  shallow,  into  which  the 
officers  and  men  were  indiscriminaielv  tlirown, — ^ 
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During  the  thaw  in  the  spring,  some  of  their 
bodies  began  to  appear.  Governor  Carlton  caused 
them  to  be  re-buried,  but  no  stone  is  placed  on 
the  spot,  and  the  grave  of  the  heroic  Montgomery 
is  now  unknown.  However,  while  the  fleeting 
pageantry  of  funeral  pomp  followed  him  not  to 
the  tomb,  nor  the  splendid  monuments  of  art, 
which  are  lost  in  the  oblivious  grasp  of  time,  point 
not  out  the  sod  which  covers  his  hallowed  remains, 
he  has  left  a character,  the  remembrance  of  which 
will  be  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  those  for  whose 
cause  he  drew  his  sword,  to  their  latest  posterity. 

Arnold’s  party  had  pushed  on  with  success  until 
after  the  General’s  fall,  when  a retreat  was  imme- 
diately ordered  by  Colonel  Campbell,  on  whom 
the  command  devolved,  which  enabled  the  besieg- 
ed to  direct  their  undivided  force  against  that  di- 
vision, which,  by  this  ill-judged  act  of  Campbell, 
against  whom  much  censure  fell,  were  compelled 
to  surrender  to  superior  force.  Had  the  assault 
been  continued,  instead  of  a retreat,  every  human 
probability  w as  in  favour  of  the  success  of  the 
American  arms. 

The  news  of  Montgomery’s  death  produced 
universal  regret.  In  pursuance  of  a resolve  of 
Congress  to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  the  late  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith,  for  many  years  provost  of  the  college 
of  Philadelphia,  delivered  a funeral  eulogium  be-- 
fore  that  honorable  body  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
19th  February,  1776.  To  abler  hands  it  could 
not  have  been  committed. — It  w as  execirted  in  a 
style  of  truly  classic  elegance.  Even  the  British 
prime  minister  himself  inadvertently  paid  the  de- 
ceased hero  a handsome  panegyric,  in  exclaiming 
‘‘  Curse  on  his  virtues^  they  have  undone  his 
try  /” 
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By  direction  of  Congress  an  elegant  marble 
Monument,  with  appropriate  emblematical  devi- 
ces, executed  by  a Mr.  Caffieri,  at  Paris,  was 
erected  in  front  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  in  New- 
York,  in  1785,  on  which  is  the  following  inscript- 
tion  : 

THIS  MONUMENT 

IS  ERECTED 

BY  THE  ORDER  OP  CONGRESS, 

25<A  January,  1776, 

2To  transmit  to  postertti? 

A GRATEFUL  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE  PATRIOTISMS^. 

Conduct,  Enterprize,  and  Perseverance  of 

MAJ  OR-GE  NER  A L 

ETCHARD  MONTGOMERY, 

Who,  after  a series  of  successes,  amidst  the  most 

discouraging  difficulties,  fell,  in  the  attack  on 

qUEBEC, 

31st  DECEMBER,  1775, 

Aged  37  years. 

The  retreat  of  Montgomery’s  army  from  Ca- 
nada was  effected  in  good  order  under  General 
Sullivan,  who  made  a stand  at  Crown  Point. 

One  of  Montgomery’s  Aids-de-Campj  who  fell 
with  him,  was  a young  gentleman  of  Philadelphia, 
of  the  name  of  M’Pherson,  who  had  a brother  an 
officer  in  the  British  army,  who  had  w ritten  to  him 
a strong  remonstrance  against  the  part  he  was 
taking  in  behalf  of  the  Colonies,  in  which  was 
mingled  i^onsiderable  acrimony.  To  this  brother, 
Major  M’Pherson  left  all  his  property,  notwith^ 
standing  the  invective  contained  in  the  letter  h^ 
had  received  from  him  but  a few  days  before  his 
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death,  when  viewing  in  company  with  his  gene- 
ral the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell,  and  to  which  he 
had  returned  a suitable  answer,  reasoning  in  his 
own  defence,  without  casting  a shade  of  censure 
on  his  brother’s  conduct.  This  answer  was  dated 
from  the  spot  where  Wolfe  lost  his  life,  in  fight- 
ing in  the  cause  of  England,  in  friendship  with 
Amej'icar^  The  news  of  his  brother’s  death  reach- 
ed him  in  New-York  nearly  as  soon  as  this  letter. 
The  effect  that  these  circumstances  produced  was, 
that  his  brother  instantaneously  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  British  and  entered  tlie  American 
service,  and  distinguished  himself  on  every  opr- 
portunity  during  the  remainder  of  the  contest. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL 

DANIEL  MORGAN. 

This  gentleman’s  father  was  a native  of  Wales> 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  and  settled  in  New 
Jersey,  where  the  general  was  born  ; whence,  in 
early  life  he  removed  to  Virginia  and  pursued  tlie 
avocation  of  a wagoner  for  his  subsistence.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  he  was  much 
addicted  to  gaming  and  drinking,  which  involved 
him  in  many  combats  wherein  he  evinced  that 
daring  and  adventurous  spirit,  which  marked  the 
career  of  his  future  life. 

By  a rigid  economy  he  was  enabled  to  pur- 
chase a team  for  himself,  which  he  continued  to 
drive  until  1755,  when  he  entered  the  army,  in 
the  expedition  under  the  unfortunate  General 
Braddock,  in  what  capacity  is  now  unknown.™ 
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During  this  period  he  was  charged  by  a British 
officer  with  contumacy  towards  him,  for  which  he 
was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  receive 
500  lashes,  which  was  put  in  execution.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  officer  discovered  Morgan’s 
innocence,  begged  his  pardon,  and  obtained  his 
forgiveness. 

After  Braddock’s  defeat,  he  left  the  army,  re- 
turned home  and  resumed  his  former  business^ 
with  the  fruits  of  which  he  purchased  a lot  of 
ground  in  Frederick  county,  whereon  he  subse- 
quently built  an  elegant  mansion  house  which  he 
Galled  Saratoga,  in  honor  of  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne  in  1777,  in  which  he  bore  a distinguished 
part. 

During  the  revolution  he  used  frequently  to 
laugh  at  the  affair  of  his  being  flogged,  and  tell 
the  British  officers,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had 
thrown  in  his  way,  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  was 
indebted  to  him  one  lash,  for  the  drummer  having 
miscounted,  he  received  499  only,  instead  of  500, 
the  number,  which  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
receive. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  con- 
test between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  a troop  of  cavalry, 
raised  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  latter,  against 
the  usurpation  of  the  mother  country.  In  this 
corps  were  men  who  afterwards  rose  to  distinr 
guished  honors.  With  it  he  joined  the  American 
army  at  Boston,  whence  he  was  detached  by 
General  Washington,  to  the  expedition  of  GenerM 
Arnold  against  Quebec,  to  co-operate  with  Gen. 
Montgomery  in  the  reduction  of  that  capital. 

The  difficulties  and  hardships  which  the  army 
had  to  encounter  in  a long  and  perilous  march 
through  the  wilderness,  was  borne  with  cheerful^ 
aess  and  composure- 
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The  combined  operations  against  that  city  were 
begun  under  the  angry  auspices  of  a December 
sky.  In  the  early  part  of  the  attack  on  that  city, 
Arnold  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  carried  olf 
the  field,  when  his  command  devolved  on  Morgan, 
who,  with  his  little  Spartan  band,  passed  the  first 
barrier  and  had  mounted  the  second,  when  the 
fall  of  the  lamented  Montgomery  checked  his 
career  of  expected  glory.  Colonel  Campbell,  se- 
cond in  command  to  that  general,  after  his  fall, 
made  no  farther  effort  at  conquest  but  drew  ofi* 
his  troops,  w hich  left  the  enemy  undisturbed  to 
direct  his  w hole  attention  towards  the  troops  un- 
der Morgan  w ho  w as  compelled  to  surrender  to 
superior  force.  Wliile  a prisoner  he  w as  offered 
the  rank  and  emolument  of  a Colonel  in  the  Bri- 
tish service.  He  begged  the  officer  who  made 
him  the  ofier,  never  again  to  insult  his  misfortunes 
in  so  degrading  a manner. 

Soon  afterwards  he  was  exchanged,  when  he 
repaired  to  the  American  standard  and  received 
the  command  of  a select  rifle  corps,  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington’s recommendation,  who,  although  in  want 
of  his  services,  judged  it  prudent  to  detach  him  to 
the  assistance  of  Gen.  Gates,  That  general  hav- 
ing after  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga,  succeeded  Gen. 
St.  Clair,  appeared  unable  to  check  the  career  of 
Burgoyne,  in  w hose  subsequent  capture  Morgan 
particularly  distinguislied  himself,  notwithstanding 
which,  Gates  in  his  official  communication  of  that 
event  to  the  American  government,  passed  his 
services  over  unnoticed.  The  cause  was  this — - 
Gates  was  connected  with  a party  who  wished  to 
take  away  the  chief  command  from  \fashington, 
and  sounded  Morgan  on  the  subject.  Morgan 
treated  the  attempt  with  disdain,  and  declared  he 
would  serve  under  no  other  commander.  Hence 
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Intimacies  ceased  to  exist  between  them,  and  Gates 
treated  him  with  studied  neglect.  The  latter, 
after  Burgoyne’s  capture,  having  invited  several 
British  and  American  officers  to  dine  with  him, 
purposely  neglected  Morgan.  Having,  however, 
some  business  to  transact  with  him,  he  called  on 
the  General  at  his  dining-room  in  the  evening; 
but  upon  his  entrance  was  not  announced  to 
the  guests.  His  business  finished,  he  withdrew, 
and  the  British  oflicers  having  learnt  his  name, 
followed  him  out  of  Gates’s  presence  and  paid  him 
individually  their  resjiects. 

On  the  northern  frontiers  of  New-Jersey  his 
brother  resided,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many 
years,  and  who  he  learnt  was  in  extreme  indi- 
gence. On  his  return  from  Saratoga  he  left  his 
troops  a few  days,  and  went  twenty  miles  out  of 
his  way  to  see  him.  During  this  visit  he  slept  on 
the  bare  floor,  his  brother  having  but  one  bed  in 
the  house,  which  tlie  General  refused  to  occupy  on 
account  of  the  indisposition  of  his  sister-in-law. 
He  ofiered  his  brotlier  a good  farm  if  he  would 
remove  with  him  into  Virginia,  which  from  strong 
local  attachments  his  brother  declined. 

He  returned  to  his  corps  and  proceeded  on  to 
the  main  army,  where  the  most  hazardous  enters 
prizes  were  committed  to  him  for  execution. 

He  was  placed  with  a command,  in  the  winter 
of  1777,  on  the  west  side  of  Schuylkill,  to  pi-event 
the  country  people  from  supplying  the  British, 
who  were  then  in  possession  of  Philadelphia,  w ith 
provisions. 

The  eclat  which  Gates  gained  by  the  capture 
of  Burgoyne  induced  Congress  to  invest  him  with 
the  command  of  the  armies  in  the  southern  states, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  retrieve  the  American  afn 
fairs  in  that  quarter.  Notwithstanding  the  (Jis^ 
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pleasure  he  manifested  towards  Morgan  at  Sara- 
toga, on  account  of  his  failure  in  detaching  the 
confidence  of  that  officer  from  the  commander-in- 
chief, he  strongly  solicited  Morgan  to  accompany 
him  to  his  southern  command,  which  was  as  strong- 
ly resisted,  until  Morgan’s  resentment  was  some- 
what blunted  by  the  reception  of  a brevet  liriga- 
dier-General’s  commission.  He,  however,  did 
not  join  the  southern  army  until  after  Gates’s  dis- 
comfiture at  Cambdeii;  which  caused  Congress  to 
transfer  the  command  of  the  south  to  General 
Greene,  who  fully  retrieved  the  American  affairs 
in  that  quarter. 

When  the  British  army  lay  at  Winnsborough, 
Morgan  having  the  command  of  the  van  of  Gen. 
Smallwood,  attempted  to  cut  off  a foraging  party 
of  the  British,  who  were  ravaging  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  His  vigilant  adversary, 
however,  escaped  safe  to  the  British  camp  at 
Cambden. 

To  his  command  was  committed  a division  com- 
posed of  several  corps  destined  for  operations  in 
the  western  quarter.  They  were,  on  their  march, 
to  be  strengthened  with  mountain  militia  from 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  His  orders  were  to  pass 
the  Catawba  and  take  post  in  the  country  between 
Broad  and  Pacolet  rivers,  which  with  correspond- 
ing dispositions,  was  to  secure  provisions  for  Ge- 
neral Greene’s  army.  During  this  march  he  re- 
ceived a part  of  the  expected  succour,  and,  after 
having  passed  Broad  river,  took  a position  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Pacolet.  At  the  time 
Cornwallis  learnt  the  dispositions  of  Morgan, 
General  Greene  was  seventy  miles  on  his  right, 
and  Morgan  fifty  miles  on  his  left.  Alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  Augusta  and  Ninety-six,  Cornwallis 
despatched  Tarleton  with  a body  of  troops,  either 
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to  force  ?vIorgaii  to  battle,  or  to  drive  him  back 
into  North  Carolina.  Aware  of  Tarleton’s  ad- 
vance, Morgan  took  his  measures  accordingly. 
Tiie  former  gave  his  troops  but  little  repose  until 
he  came  up  with  the  latter  at  the  Cowpens,  where 
lie  intended  to  give  his  adversary  battle,  which  he 
wrongfully  supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  Mor- 
gan to  avoid,  who  halted  his  troops  for  repose  and 
determined  to  give  battle  when  offered. 

Tarieton’s  judgment  being  overruled  by  irri- 
tation of  temper  advanced  at  the  dawn  of  day  ; 
(January  17,  1781.)  Apprised  of  his  movements 
Morgan  was  duly  prepared  for  action,  The  en- 
virons of  Cowpens  were  coveied  with  open  wood 
which  permitted  the  cavalry  to  manoeuvre  with 
facility,  and  Tarleton’s  trebled  Morgan’s.  The 
flanks  of  the  latter  had  no  resting  place,  and  could 
be  easily  turned.  Broad  river  was  parallel  in  his 
rear,  which  prevented  a safe  retreat  in  case  of 
a discomfiture.  Although  Morgan  might  have 
chosen  a more  eligible  situation  in  the  opinion  of 
others  for  his  forces  to  act  advantageously,  had 
he  crossed  the  river,  where  he  might  have  had 
ground  suited  to  his  species  of  troops  and  inferi- 
ority of  numbers.  As  it  was,  his  disposition  for 
action  evinced  his  great  capacity.  Majors  M’Dow- 
ell  of  North  Carolina,  and  Cunningham  of  Geor- 
gia, were  sent  forward  with  two  liglit  bodies  of 
militia  to  amuse  the  foe  as  he  advanced,  by  keep- 
ing up  a slow  but  well  directed  fire,  and  he  fell 
back  upon  the  front  line  with  which  he  was  to 
range  and  renew  the  fight.  General  Pickens  com- 
manded the  main  body  of  the  mHitia  of  which 
this  line  was  composed.  Lieut. Colonel  Howard 
commanded  the  second  line,  composed  of  two 
companies  of  militia  who  had  mostly  been  Conti- 
^lental  soldiers,  whose  time  of  service  had  expired 
tiudcr  Captains  Triplet  and  Taite. 
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l\Iorgaii  addressed  his  troops,  exhoii.ing  them 
m appropriate  language  to  display  their  constan- 
ry  and  valor,  and  then  took  post  in  the  line,  await- 
ing in  silence  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

Gratified  with  the  prospect  of  an  engagement 
and  presuming  on  success,  Tarleton  hurried  the 
disposition  of  his  forces,  which  were  not  complete, 
when  his  line  began  to  push  forward,  his  reserve 
waiting  for  subsequent  orders.  Morgan’s  light 
troops  quickly  fell  back  and  ranged  with  Picken’s 
as  they  had  been  directed.  After  an  obstinate 
contest  on  both  sides^  Tarleton  was  compelled  to 
yield  the  palm  ef  victory  to  a force  inferior  in 
number.  On  this  occasion,  Congress  passed  a re- 
solve approbatory  of  the  conduct  of  Morgan,  his 
officers  and  privates,  caused  a gold  medal  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Brigadier-General  Morgan,  a sword  to 
Brigadier-General  Pickens,  a silver  medal  to  Co- 
lonels How  ard  and  Washington  each,  and  a sword 
to  Captain  Triplet.  In  this  memorable  battle  of 
the  Cowpens,  Tarleton  had  every  advantage  in 
point  of  ground,  cavalry  and  numbers,  aided  by 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  of  which  his  adversary  had 
none.  Profiting  by  this  victory,  Morgan  imme- 
diately began  to  fall  back.  He  crossed  Broad 
river  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  forced  marches  towards  the  Catawba^ 
General  Greene  having  determined  to  retreat  into 
Virginia.  Morgan  continued  his  route,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  Greene  with  a few  dragoons,  effect- 
ed the  passage  of  that  river,  although  keenly 
pursued  by  Cornwallis.  Having  been  a;ttacked 
by  frequent  rheumatic  affections  on  the  retreat 
to  Guilford  Court-house,  he  intimated  a wish  to 
retire.  A select  duty  had  been  determined  on| 
the  performance  of  which  was  offered  to  him,  but 
ftotwitlistanding  the  most  urgent  solicitations  to 
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accept  that,  command,  after  some  hesitation,  he 
finally  declined,  and  obtained  leave  to  retire  on 
account  of  his  health.  He  left  the  army  at  Guil- 
ford Court-house,  and  returned  to  bis  seat  in 
.Frederick,  where  he  continued  in  retirement  until 
the  insurrection  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1794,  when  he  was  detached  by  tiie  ex  - 
ecutive of  Virginia,  at  the  head  of  the  militia 
«|Uota  of  that  state,  to  join  the  troops  called  out 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  smother 
discord  in  its  embryo.  When  the  main  army 
withdrew,  he  was  left  in  command  in  the  dis- 
, affected  districts  until  the  spring  of  1795,  w hen  by 
the  orders  of  President  Washington,  he  disbanded 
jiis  troops  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  Having  by  long  and  arduous  ser- 
vices established  his  character  as  a soldier,  he 
now  embarked  in  another  sphere.  He  offered 
himself  as  a candidate  to  represent  the  Congres- 
,sional  district,  in  w^hich  lie  resided,  in  the  house 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  Baffled 
ia  his  first  attempt,  his  second  succeeded,  and 
having  served  out  his  constitutional  term,  he  de- 
clined a re-election.  On  a,ccount  of  ill  health  and 
.a  gradual  decay  of  his  constitution,  he  removed 
from  Saratoga,  his  seat  in  Frederick,  to  Berres- 
ville,  or  as  it  has  been  called  Battletowm,  the 
scene  of  his  early  life,  and  thence  to  Winches- 
ter, where  death  closed  his  earthly  career  in  1799. 
His  education  was  circumscribed,  which  necessa- 
rily limited  the  sphere  of  his  acquirements.  lu 
private  life  he  was  amiable  and  sincere.  He  w as 
not  a rigid  disciplinarian,  but  governed  more  by 
confidence  than  by  command.  He  was  of  an 
enterprising  disposition,  but  calm  and  collected 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  prone  rather  to  forgive 
ihm  resent  injuries  ; but  resentful  of  indignities. 
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Tlie  medal  voted  him  by  Congress,  the  die  oC 
which  was  prepared  by  Dupre,  at  Paris,  contains 
the  following  inscriptions ; near  the  periphery,  on 
one  side, 

DAxNIELI  MORGAN  DUCI  EXERTICUS. 

In  the  centre,  a figure  in  the  garb  of  an  Indian 
is  I'epresented  crowning  this  hero  with  a wreath 
of  laurel ; at  the  base, 

COMITIA  AMERICANA. 

on  the  reverse, 

VICTORIA  LIBERTATIS  VINDEX. 

a display  of  the  e?ngagement,  then, 

T*tTGATIS,  CAPTIS,  AUT  C^SIS,  AD  COWPENS,  HOS* 
TIBUS,  XVII  JAN.  MDCGLXXXI. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

ISRAEL  PUTNAM. 

John  Putnam,  the  Grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  sketch,  with  his  two  bro- 
thers, emigrated  from  the  South  of  England, 
and  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Naumkeag, 
called  by  them  and  since  known  by  the  name  of 
Salem,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  where  Cap- 
tain Joseph  (the  General’s  father)  spent  his  days- 
The  General  was  born  in  the  same  town,  January 
7th,  1718,  O.  S*  The  then  limited  means  of  a 
provincial  farmer,  in  an  infant  settlement,  af- 
forded the  General  merely  a common  English 
education.  He  enjoyed  a good  constitution  and 
was  of  a courageous  and  enterprising,  but  not 
of  a quarrelsome  temper.  His  courage  pai"- 
ticularly  displayed  itself  on  his  first  visit  to  Bos- 
ton at  twelve  years  of  age.  His  rustic  appear- 
ance drew  forth  the  larcasihs  iiiid  sneers  of  a boy 
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>Rucli  his  superior  in  size  and  years,  which  he  bore 
patiently  for  some  time.  Unable  longer  to  en- 
dure the  conduct  of  his  unmannerly  antagonist,  he 
gave  him  the  challenge,  which  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted, and  young  Putnam  succeeded  in  giving  him 
a complete  chastisement  for  his  rude  behaviour. 

Between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-one,  he 
united  himself  in  wedlock  to  a Miss  Pope,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  John  Pope,  of  Salem,  by  whom  he  had 
fen  children. 

In  1739  he  removed  from  Salem  to  Pcmfret,  in 
Oonnecticut,  forty  miles  east  of  Hartford,  where 
he  purchased  a considerable  tract  of  land,  and 
applied  himself  closely  to  its  cultivation  and  im- 
provement. The  incidents  of  domestic  life  are 
seldom  of  such  consequence  as  to  attract  public 
attention;  but  an  incident  in  that  sphere  must  be 
related,  which  in  a peculiar  manner  evinces  the 
great  degree  of  native  courage,  which  he  posses^ 
sed.  Beasts  of  prey  are  generally  very  trouble- 
some in  new  settlements.  Pomfret  was  singular- 
ly pestered  with  wolves.  In  one  night  Putrid 
Uacl  seventy  sheep  and  goats  killed  besides  lambs 
wounded.  The  inhabitants  resorted  to  means 
which  succeeded  in  the  destruction  of  the  j^oung 
wolves;  but  an  old  she  one  baffled  every  attempt 
of  tlie  hunters  to  destroy  her.  To  effect  her  de- 
struction, Putnam  and  five  of  his  neighbours  enter- 
ed into  an  agreement  to  hunt  alternately,  until 
they  accomplished  their  object.  This  trouble- 
some intruder  had  lost  one  of  her  toes  in  a steel 
trap  in  extricating  herself  from  the  hunters^  snares ; 
consequently  after  a light  fall  of  snow,  they  were 
enabled  to  track  her  route  as  far  as  Connecticut 
river,  whence  they  retraced  her  in  a direct  line 
towards  Pomfret.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  follow- 
ing daj",  they  pursued  her  into  her  den  only  three 
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miles  distant  from  Putnam’s  dwelling.  A physi- 
cal force  of  strength  and  artifice  were  collected 
and  used  to  dislodge  the  common  enemy,  but  in 
vain.  The  hounds  wounded,  returned  and  re- 
fused to  renew  the  contest,  the  straw  blazed  with- 
out eflect,  and  to  the  fumes  of  brimstone,  the  odor- 
ific  emblem  of  the  infernal  regions,  she  bade  de- 
fiance. Their  fruitless  efforts  were  unceasingly 
continued  until  ten  o’clock  at  night,  when  Putnam 
proposed  that  his  negro  man  should  descend  into 
the  cavern  and  shoot  the  wolf,  but  the  latter  de- 
clined. V exed  at  this  disappointment,  he  declar- 
ed he  was  ashamed  to  have  a coward  in  his  family, 
and  expressed  his  determination  to  attempt  the 
foe’s  destruction  himself,  against  which  resolve  all 
who  were  present  remonstrated  inefibctually. 

The  only  combustible  material  he  could  obtain, 
at  that  time,  was  several  slices  of  birch  bark, 
having  lighted  which,  his  coat  and  waistcoat  being 
off,  and  a rope  around  his  body,  to  draw  him  back 
at  a concerted  signal,  he  entered  the  cavern  head 
foremost. 

The  aperture  of  the  den,  on  the  east  side  of  a 
very  high  ledge  of  rocks,  is  about  two  feet  square ; 
thence  it  descends  obliquely  fifteen  feet,  and  run- 
ning horizontally  about  ten  more,  it  gradually  as- 
cends sixteen  feet  towards  its  termination.  The 
sides  of  the  cavern  are  of  smooth  solid  rocks,  which 
seem  to  have  been  divided  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature.  Its  floor  and  top  are  also  of  stone,  and 
when  covered  w ith  ice  in  winter  its  entrance  is  ve- 
ry slippery.  Iix  no  place  is  it  three  feet  wide,  nor 
high  enough  for  a man  to  raise  himself  upright. 

Having  groped  his  passage  to  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  den  with  his  glimmering  light,  sur- 
rounded otherwise  by  an  impenetrable  darkness, 
he  proceeded  cautiously  until  he  came  to  the  as- 
4^ 
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cent,  which  he  slow  ly  mounted  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  until  he  dikovered  the  glaring  eye-balls  of 
the  wolf,  who  was  sitting  at  the  extremity  of  the 
cavern.  Starting  at  the  light,  she  gnashed  her  teeth 
and  gave  a sullen  growl.  Having  satisfied  himself, 
he  gave  the  appointed  signal,  when  the  people  at 
the  aperture,  hearing  the  wolf’s  growl  and  fearful 
that  something  had  befallen  him,  drew^  him  forth 
so  quick  that  his  shirt  w as  stripped  over  his  head 
and  his  skin  severely  torn.  Having  adjusted  his 
clothes  and  loaded  his  gun  with  nine  buck  shot, 
he  descended  a second  time  with  a torch  in  one 
hand  and  the  musket  in  the  other.  He  approach- 
ed the  animal  nearer  than  before ; she  assumed  a 
more  fierce  and  terrific  appearance,  howling,  rol- 
ling her  eyes,  snapping  her  teeth,  and  letting  her 
head  fall  between  her  legs  ; she  appeared  in  the  at- 
titude and  on  the  point  of  springing  at  him,  w hen 
lie  instantly  levelled  his  piece  and  fired  at  her 
head.  Stunned  by  the  repercussion  and  almost 
suffocated  by  the  smoke,  lie  w as  instantly  drawn 
out.  Having  refreshed  himself,  he  descended  a 
third  time,  and  found  the  wolf  dead.  He  laid 
hold  of  her,  and  giving  the  signal  was  drav/n  up 
in  safety  with  her,  to  the  great  exaltation  of  his 
neighbours.  His  transition  from  straitened  to 
easy  circumstances  was  the  certain  fruits  of  his 
unceasing  industry.  His  farm  was  w ell  cultivated, 
and  he  bore  the  character  of  a skilful  agriculturist* 
He  w as  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  the  w ar, 
which  preceded  the  American  revolution,  broke 
out  between  France  and  England,  It  w as  at  this 
juncture  he  first  appeared  on  the  stage  of  human 
'action  in  a public  capacity.  In  1755,  he  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  a company  in  Lyman’s  regi- 
ment of  Provincials,  which  w ere  among  the  first 
troops  .raised  in  Connecticut  ou  that  occasion. 
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He  soon  enlisted  his  compliment  of  recruits,  which 
were  some  of  the  most  hardy  and  enterprising  in 
the  province,  and  with  his  regiment  joined  the  ar- 
my near  Crown  Point  at  the  opening  of  that  cam- 
paign. ’Twas  then  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
Captain  Rogers,  afterwards  Major,  who  w as  much 
celebrated  as  a partizan  oiliccr.  With  this  gentle- 
man he  afterwards  traversed  the  w ilderness,  to  gain 
information,  reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  line,  cap- 
ture stragi^ling  parties,  beat  up  their  quarters  and 
surprise  their  advance  pickets.  In  the  first  of 
their  excursions,  detached  with  a party  of  light 
troops,  the  life  of  Rogers  w as  preserved  by  tlie 
intrepidity  and  braverj^  of  Putnam  at  the  expence 
of  the  blood  of  tiie  enemy.  This  circumstance 
generated  a friendship  which  lasted  through  life. 
The  object  of  the  excursion  w as  to  obtain  a cor- 
rect know  ledge  of  the  situation  and  condition  of 
the  fortifications  at  Crown  Point.  As  they  could 
not  approach  sufficiently  near  with  their  men  w ith- 
out being  discovered,  despising  all  dangers,  they 
left  them  at  a convenient  distance,  directing  them 
strictly  to  keep  concealed  until  their  return. 

They  silently  advanced  during  the  evening,  and 
lay  during  the  night  contiguous  to  the  fort,  to 
which  they  approached  so  near  as  to  obtain  for 
their  general  the  required  information.  At  a 
small  distance  from  each  other,  Captain  Rogeirs 
met  a stout  Frenchman,  who  with  one  hand  laid 
hold  of  his  fusee,  and  with  the  other  made  an  at- 
tempt to  stab  him,  calling  at  the  same  time  to  an 
adjacent  guard  for  assistance.  The  guard  an- 
swered. Putnam  immediately  ran  to  the  aid 
of  Rogers,  and  with  the  butt  end  of  his  piece 
killed  the  Frenchman  on  the  spot,  after  w4iich 
they  fled  to  their  party,  with  whom  they  returned 
to  the  encampment  without  Iossj 
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The  time  of  colonial  service  expired  with  the 
eanipaic:!! ; but  Putnam  was  appointed  and  tooil 
the  field  again  in  1756. 

Captain  Putnam  and  Lieut.  Durkee  attempted 
one  night  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  camp  at  the 
Ovens,  near  Ticonderoga.  The  French  contrary 
to  the  English  practice,  lodged  their  men  in  a 
circle  at  a distance  from  the  fire,  which  was  kept 
up  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  surrounding  darkness 
posted  their  centinels.  Ignorant  of  this  disposi- 
tion of  the  French,  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant 
crawled  on  their  hands  and  knees  most  cautiously 
towards  their  camp,  when  to  their  great  surprise 
they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
and  betook  themselves  to  flight.  The  enemy  fired 
and  Lieut.  Durkee  was  slightly  wounded.  In 
their  attempt  to  escape  Putnam  fell  into  a clay  pit, 
and  Durkee  followed.  Supposing  him  an  enemy, 
Putnam  had  his  tomahawk  lifted  to  waft  bis  soul 
to  other  regions,  when  the  well  known  voice  of  his 
companion  arrested  the  stroke  of  death.  Spring- 
ing from  the  pit,  they  made  good  their  retreat  and 
secreted  themselves  behind  a ledge  of  logs,  while 
in  their  flight  the  shot  w his  tied  around  them  like 
a storm  of  hail:  Putnam,  upon  examining  his 

canteen,  to  take  himself,  and  give  his  friend  a lit- 
tle rum  to  cheer  their  exhausted  spirits,  found  it 
perforated  with  an  inimical  ball  and  his  liquor 
gone.  His  blanket  w as  pierced  with  141ioles;^. 
but  his  better  stars  prevailed. 

During  the  same  campaign,  a division  of  600 
of  the  enemy  attadved  the  baggage  and  provision 
wagons  at  Halfway  Brook,  equi-distant  from  Fort 
Edward  and  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  killed 
the  oxen,  plundered  the  w*agons- and  made  good 
their  retreat,  without  that  opposition  which  the 
strength  of  the  escort  Avarrant^  Oiem  to  expect. 
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This  disaster  induced  General  Webb  to  order 
Captains  Putnam  and  Rogers  ‘‘to  take  100  vol- 
unteers in  boats,  with  two  small  pieces,  and  two 
blunderbusses,  and  to  proceed  dow  n Lake  George 
to  a certain  point,  there  to  leave  the  batteaux  un- 
der proper  guard,  and  thence  to  cross  by  landj- 
so  as  to  harass,  and  if  practicable,  intercept  the 
retreating  enemy  at  the  Narrows.”  In  conse- 
quence of  this  order,  the  party  arrived  at  the 
place  of  destination,  half  an  hour  before  the  boats 
Game  in  view  , and,  being  concealed,  waited  until  the 
enemy,  w ho  were  unapprized  of  this  circumstance, 
entered  the  Narrows  with  their  batteaux  loaded 
with  plunder.  The  Spartan  band  of  volunteers 
opened  on  them  a destructive  fire,  many  of  their 
oarsmen  were  killed,  their  batteaux  sunk,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  destroy- 
ed, had  not  then  propitious  gales  and  a strong  cur- 
rent cjuickly  carried  them  through  the  Narrow^s^ 
out  of  musket  shot,  into  tlie  wide  part  of  South 
Bay.  The  shattered  remnant  of  this  squadron 
arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  and  informed,  that  Put- 
nam and  Rogers  were  at  the  Narrow  s,  after  whom 
the  enemy  detached  a fresh  party  to  effect  their 
destruction  on  their  return  to  fort  Edward,  Ex- 
pecting such  an  attempt,  they  exerted  themselves 
to  regain  as  soon  as  possible  their  boats,  which 
were  20  miles  distant  and  effected  it  the  same 
night.  Next  day,  having  returned  as  far  as  Sab- 
bathday-Point,  they  discovered  on  shore  this  de- 
tachment of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  300  men,  wlio 
had  passed  them  in  the  night,  and  who,  perceiv- 
ing Putnam’s  party,  hastily  fled  to  their  boats 
and  rowed  out  for  battle.  Advancing  in  line  and 
flushed  with  expectations  of  victory,  they  came 
within  pistol  shot,  when  at  once  the  well  directed 
pieces  and  blunderb..sses  were  fixed,  w hich  raked 
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them  fore  and  aft.  Supported  by  a well  directed 
fire  of  small  arms,  these  pieces  played  upon  the 
enemy  until  they  were  completely  driven  back  to 
Ticonderoga,  with  great  slaughter.  Putnam  and 
Rogers  had  but  one  killed  and  two  slightly  wound- 
ed. They  landed  at  the  Point  and  leisurely  re- 
turned to  the  British  camp  in  excellent  order. 

Putnam  was  engaged  in  every  enterprize  of  haz- 
ard and  discharged  his  duties  with  consummate 
sldll  and  bravery. 

The  Provincial  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  ap- 
prized of  his  merits,  promoted  him  in  1757  to  the 
rank  of  a Major. 

A few  days  before  the  siege  of  Fort  William 
Henry,  which  took  place  this  year.  Major  Put- 
nam with  200  men,  escorted  to  that  fortification 
from  fort  Edward,  General  Webb,  commanding 
in  the  northern  department,  in  order  to  examine 
its  condition.  It  stood  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Lake  George.  After  several  attempts 
to  land  in  the  night  had  been  made  by  others, 
Major  Putnam,  with  eighteen  volunteers  in  three 
whale  boats,  proceeded  down  the  bay  in  open 
day  for  the  discovery  of  the  situation  of  the 
French  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  adjacent  posts. 
Before  he  arrived,  however,  at  North  West  Bay, 
he  discovered  a body  of  men  on  an  island,  upon 
which  he  left  two  boats  to  fish  at  a distance,  and 
returned  with  the  third  immediately,  with  the  in- 
formation to  his  General,  who,  concluding  that 
his  other  boats  were  captiared,  ordered  him  to  come 
on  shore.  After  receiving  the  intelligence,  which 
had  been  thus  obtained,  the  General  reluctantly 
assented  to  his  importunities  to  return  for  further 
information  and  to  bring  off  his  other  boats. — 
These  he  soon  joined,  and  by  their  superior  veloc« 
ity  escaped  through  a number  of  the  enemy’s 
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^^anoes,  wliich  had  nearly  surrounded  them,  as- 
certained the  precise  situation  of  the  enemy  and 
returned.  He  informed  the  General,  that  he  had 
discovered  a large  army  in  motion,  which  he  con- 
jectured to  be  obviously  destined  for  the  siege  of 
Fort  William  Henry,  w hich  in  fact  took  place  the 
next  day,  and  its  garrison  of  2500  under  Colonel 
Monro,  would  not  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  a capitulation,  had  Webb  succoured  it  as  he 
ought,  w ith  the  means  in  his  power  ; but  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Johnson  for  its  relief,  with  all 
the  provincials,  militia,  and  Putnam  with  his  ran- 
gers, was  mysteriously  countermanded,  and  the 
French  General  Montcalm  was  honored  with  its 
submission. 

General  Lyman,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  Fort  Edward,  shortly  after  this  disastei;, 
used  every  means  in  his  power  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications.  In  efl'ecting  this  object,  his  fa- 
tigue parties  were  much  exposed  and  harassed  by 
the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  but  Putnam 
was  eminently  useful  in  frustrating  their  dangers 
and  chastising  them  for  tlieir  temerity.  At  this 
period  he  in  making  a masterly,  bold  and  success^* 
ful  efibrt  to  extricate  his  friend.  Captain  Little., 
from  great  peril,  w as  guilty  of  diso  bedience  of  or- 
ders. The  imminent  danger  of  his  friend  and 
the  success  attending  his  exertions  prevented  him 
from  the  censure  of  a court-martial. 

The  next  campaign.  General  Abercrombie  took 
the  command  of  this  fort.  The  General  ordered 
Putnam  with  sixty  men  to  proceed  by  land  to 
South  bay,  oft  Lake  Greorge,  to  intercept  parties 
of  the  enemy  and  to  obtain  information.  In  ef- 
fecting this  object,  he  buik  a small  stockade  art- 
fully concealed  on  the  banks  of  Wood  creek  near" 
its*  estuary  into  the  lake  j hence  he  was  attacked 
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by  about  500  of  the  enemy,  French  and  Indian^^ 
’under  M clang.  In  this  rencontre  was  slain  of  the 
foe  five  times  his  numerical  force.  His  loss  was 
one  provincial  and  one  Indian.  He  made  good 
liis  retreat  in  a most  masterly  manner  with  the 
loss  of  20  men.  The  enemy  returned  to  Canada 
with  only  half  the  force  they  set  out  with.  On 
fliis  occasion,  he  displayed  his  usual  sagacity  in 
defeating  the  assiduous  designs  of  his  assailants. 
When  on  his  return  within  twelve  miles  of  Fort 
Edward,  he  met  General  Lyman  with  500  mei>^ 
who  had  been  despatched  to  cover  his  retreat. 

The  next  year,  the  command  of  Fort  Edward 
was  given  to  Colonel  Haviland.  In  the  winter  of 
1757  the  barracks  took  fire  and  would  have  com- 
municated to  the  magazine  which  was  only  12  feet 
distance,  and  contained  300  barrels  of  gun-pow- 
der, had  it  not  been  for  Putnam’s  individual  per- 
severance, bravery,  and  indefatigable  industry  in 
extinguishing  the  flames.  F or  this  he  received  the 
thanks  of  his  commanders.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  so  burnt  that  all  the  skin  came  off  his  hands, 
and  one  month  expired  before  his  recovery. 

In  1758  General  Abercrombie  commanded  the 
attack  on  Ticonderoga,  garrisoned  by  5000  men. 
His  force  consisted  of  16000  regulars  and  provin- 
cials, well  supplied  with  provisions,  artillery  and 
warlike  stores.  Putnam  was  in  the  van,  and  with 
100  men,  attended  by  Lord  Howe,  filed  ofi*  and 
met  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy’s  advance,  by 
whose  first  fire  Howe  fell,  universally  beloved  and 
regretted,  Putnam  and  his  party  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy’s  ranks,  and  joined  by  Captain 
D’Ell  and  20  men,  with  some  other  small  parties, 
turiously  charged  their  rear,  by  which  300  were 
lulled  and  140  taken  prisoners.  This  victorious 
flirty  being  mistaken  for  the  enemy  by  the  left 
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wing,  in  consequence  of  their  being  brought  into 
a state  of  confusion  by  unskilful  guides,  Putnam 
ran  through  a heavy  fire,  which  had  been  com- 
menced to  prevent  a mistake  which  would  other- 
wise have  had  a fatal  result.  By  this  fire,  a Ser- 
jeant and  several  privates  were  killed. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  on 
the  heavy  artillery,  upon  the  report  of  the  engi- 
neer, an  attack  on  this  post  was  made  by  mus- 
ketry. The  attack  was  ill-judged,  but  made  most 
spiritedly.  Putnam  acted  as  aid  in  bringing  the 
provincials  into  action,  and  assisted  in  keeping 
order  in  the  retreat.  The  British  loss  on  this  oc- 
casion was  2000  killed  and  wounded,  and  2500 
stand  of  arms  taken  by  the  French.  The  evening 
after  this  disaster,  the  British  regained  their  camp 
at  the  southward  of  Lake  George.  So  precipitate 
was  their  retreat  after  this  galling  repulse. 

Lying  with  a canoe  and  five  men  one  day  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  near  the  rapids, 
contiguous  to  the  site  of  Fort  Miller,  Putnam  to 
escape  capture  by  the  savages,  who  were  attacking 
him  by  surprise,  formed  the  dangerous  design 
of  descending  the  falls,  which  he  executed  in  safety 
arnld  a shower  of  badls,  in  presence  of  the  aston- 
ished savages,  at  the  sight  of  w hich  they  believed 
him  to  be  invulnerable. 

Five  hundred  men  under  Majors  Rogers  and 
Putnam  were  despatched  in  August,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  near  Ticonderoga.  The 
party  separated  into  two  equal  divisions  at  South 
Bay,  and  Rogers  posted  himself  on  Wood  Creek 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Putnam.  They  were 
afterwards  discovered,  when  they  formed  a re-un- 
ion, and  took  measures  to  efiect  their  return  to  Foi  t 
Edward.  In  the  execution  of  tliis  plan,  they  w ere 
ambuscaded  by  the  famous  French  partisan  Met- 
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lang,  with  500  men,  who  had  been  despatched  for 
the  purpose,  and  an  action  ensued  which  was 
fought  with  the  greatest  ferocity.  The  contest 
was  long  and  dubious — in  the  action  Putnam  was 
taken  prisoner  and  tied  to  a tree.  For  some  time 
he  was  exposed  to  the  double  fire  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  until  at  length  the  brave  D’Ell  and 
Harman  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
doubtful  field. 

In  this  retreat,  Major  Putnam  was  untied  by  the 
savage,  whose  captive  he  was,  stripped  of  his  cloth- 
ing, loaded  with  the  packs  of  the  wounded,  tightly 
pinioned,  and  compelled  to  travel  in  this  cruel 
manner.  Having  received  a cut  in  his  face  with  a 
tomahack,  by  the  hands  of  a brutal  Frenchman, 
and  experienced  many  other  cruelties  and  hard- 
siiips,  he,  at  last,  met  with  some  compassion  from 
liis  Indian  master,  who,  on  his  return,  gave  him  a 
pair  of  moccasins,  and  discovered  much  resent- 
ment, on  account  of  the  inhuman  conduct  of  his 
fellow  warriors  towards  the  unfortunate  captive, 
fie,  how  ever,  arrived  with  the  Indians  atTiconde- 
roga  where  he  was  placed  under  a French  guard., 
and  his  savage  tormentors  were  no  longer  suiiered 
to  exercise  their  cruelties  towards  him.  To  des- 
cribe the  studied  ignomony,  reproach  and  cru- 
elties, to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  during 
his  dreadful  captivity,  would  be  too  shocking  to 
relate. 

At  Ticonderoga,  the  Major  was  examined  by 
the  French  Commander-in-chief  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm,  who  subsequently  fell  at  Quebec  in 
its  defence  against  the  arms  of  Britain,  contend- 
ing bravely  wuth  the  gallant  Wolfe,  whose  victory 
was  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  adverse  chief- 
tains. The  Marquis  caused  him  to  be  conductecL 
under  of  a French  officer,  to  Montreal, 
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awd  to  be  treated  with  great  humanity  and  in- 
dulgence. Among  the  prisoners  in  this  city  was 
the  philanthropic  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  who 
having  heard  of  the  Major’s  arrival,  sought  him 
out,  and  at  the  scene  of  human  misery  w hich  he 
presented,  the  Colonel  expressed  his  irritation, 
even  be}  ond  the  bounds  of  prudence  necessary 
to  be  observed  by  a captive,  clothed  him  decently, 
gave  him  money,  and  caused  him  to  be  treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank. 

The  capture  of  Frontenac  shortly  after  by 
General  Bradstreet  afforded  a cartel  for  exchange 
of  prisoners,  in  which  Colonel  Schuyler  was  in- 
cluded. The  worth  of  Putnam  had  secured  the 
Colonel’s  friendship,  w ho,  to  effect  his  liberation 
over  captives  of  prior  claims,  resorted  to  a justi- 
fiable stratagem  in  the  following  manner.  The 
Colonel  went  to  the  French  Governor,  whom  he 
addressed  with  the  most  seeming  indifference^ 
thus  : Sir — there  is  an  old  man  here  w ho  is  a 

provincial  major,  and  wishes  to  be  at  home  with 
liis  wife  and  children.  He  can  do  no  good  here, 
or  any  where  else  : I believe  your  Excellency 
had  better  keep  some  of  the  young  men  who  have 
no  w ives  nor  children  to  care' for,  and  let  the  old 
fellow^  go  home  with  me.”  It  need  not  be  added 
that  the  artifice  fully  succeeded. 

At  Colonel  Schuyler’s,  Mrs.  Howe,  a fair  cap- 
tive, w ho  had  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
w^ar  and  the  manifold  inventions  of  savage  cra- 
cky, was  introduced  to  the  Major’s  acquaintance, 
and  by  his  philanthropy  shielded  under  the  same 
roof.  To  enter  into  a detail  of  her  sufferings  is 
foreign  to  this  biography.  Her  tale  of  woe  w ould 
harrow^  up  the  inmost  feelings  of  humanity.  To 
return  from  captivity.  Colonel  Schuyler  w as  com- 
pelled, by  circumstances,  to  precede  the  other 
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prisoners  included  in  the  cartel  ; he  therefore 
committed  this  lady,  v/ho  had  been  once  the  smiling' 
child  of  happier  days,  to  the  care  of  the  Major 
who  became  as  it  were  her  guardian  angel  as  well 
as  that  of  her  five  accompanying  fatherless  chil- 
dren, and  protected  her  against  the  ardent  pur- 
suit of  an  impassioned  foe,  through  a trackless 
wilderness,  until  they  arrived  on  the  provincial 
frontiers,  when  they  solaced  themselves,  in  their 
parting  regrets,  w ith  the  cheering  prospect  of  the 
heartfelt  embraces  of  their  long  lost  friends. 

After  the  capture  of  Quebec  and  the  consequent 
reduction  of  Canada,  General  Amherst  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  posts  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  appointed  Putnam,  who  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
to  superintend  the  parties  detached  to  procure 
timber  and  other  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  fortifications. 

In  1760,  General  Amherst,  in  order  to  terminate 
the  w^ar  in  Canada  w ith  the  least  possible  effusion 
of  blood,  destined  three  separate  corps  to  co-ope- 
rate by  different  routes  for  the  reduction  of  Mon- 
treal, the  last  strong  hold  of  the  French  in  that 
country.  General  Wolfe’s  command  had  devolv- 
ed on  General  Murray,  who  w as  ordered  to  as- 
cend the  river  St.  Lavvrence  ; Colonel  Haviland 
wfith  the  second  corps  was  directed  to  penetrate 
by  the  Isle-au-Noix,  while  10,000  men  under  Am- 
herst himself  were  to  pass  up  the  Mohawk,  tra-^ 
verse  lake  Ontario,  and,  by  descending  the  St. 
Lawrence,  unite  with  the  other  two.  To  this 
latter  corps  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Putnam  at- 
tached, who,  on  every  occasion,  which  the  pro-, 
gress  of  this  body  v^ery  frequently  presented,  be- 
haved with  that  intrepidity  and  boldness,  w hich 
were  the  usual  traits  of  his  character.  An  at- 
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t€iiipt  was  to  be  made  on  Oswegatchie,  a post  in 
their  route,  which  was  obstructed  by  two  armed 
vessels.  These  he  boarded  with  1000  men  in  50 
batteaiix  in  the  most  daring  manner,  himselt' 
leading  his  men  to  the  onset,  with  a picked  crew 
and  beetle  and  wedges  to  wedge  their  rudders. — 
The  victory  was  bloodless,  in  consequence  of  the 
cowardly  behaviour  of  the  crew  of  one  of  the 
armed  vessels,  who  compelled  their  captain  to  haul 
down  his  colours. 

The  next  object  was  the  reduction  of  tlie  for- 
tress, which  was  on  an  island,  defended  by  a high 
abattis  of  black  ash,  projecting  every  where  over 
the  water.  A mode  of  attack  was  proposed  by 
Ijieutenant-Colonel  Putnam  with  an  offer  on  his 
part  to  carry  it  into  effect ; the  general  approved 
of  his  plan  and  directed  him  to  proceed.  Each 
boat  was  surrounded  with  fascines,  musket  proof, 
and  a board  20  feet  long,  fixed  in  the  manner  of 
a half  draw  V>ridge,  which  was  to  be  dropped  on 
the  pointed  brush.  The  escalade  was  attempted 
in  various  points  at  once.  The  astonished  gar- 
rison capitulated  without  defence,  and  the  Colonel 
was  highly  honoured  by  his  commander  for  inge- 
nuity, boldness,  and  success.  In  reverse  of  for- 
tune, Colonel  Putnam  found  his  former  Indian 
master  at  a small  Indian  village,  called  Cochna- 
waga,  near  Montreal,  comfortably  situated  in  a well 
built  stone  house,  where  they  cordially  greeted 
each  other.  The  Indian  treated  him  with  great 
liospitality  and  in  his  present  situation  the  Co- 
lonel extended  his  friendly  protection. 

In  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
in  January  1762,  a formidable  expedition  against 
llavanna  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Eord 
Albermarle.  It  was  composed  in  part  of  a bo- 
dy of  provincials  from  New-York,  New-Jersey,. 
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paid  Ccnnecticut,  under  General  Lyman,  of  Coii” 
iiccticut ; the  command  of  whose  regiment,  one 
thousand  strong,  raised  in  that  state,  devolved 
on  Lieiitencint^Coloncl  Putnam.  The  transports 
arrived  off  Cuba  in  safety,  but  a storm  arose^ 
when  Colonel  Putnam  and  five  hundred  men 
were  w recked  on  a reef  of  craggy  rocks,  about 
twentj^-four  miles  from  Carthageiia.  By  much 
industry  and  fatigue,  the}'^  reached  the  main, 
where  they  made  a fortified  camp  and  remained 
unmolested ; after  the  storm  had  subsided  they 
were  taken  to  Havanna,  where  their  presence  was 
of  infinite  service  in  its  reduction.  The  provin- 
cials as  well  as  others  suflered  severely  by  sick- 
ness and  other  casualties,  so  that  few^  returned  to 
their  native  homes. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  peace,  which  took 
place  in  Europe  in  1763,  the  savages  still  con- 
tinued hostile,  and  in  1764,  General  Bradstreet 
was  sent  to  reduce  them  to  quietness.  Putnam, 
in  this  expedition,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  ancient 
Indian  master  and  about  one  hundred  Cochna- 
w aga  w^arriors.  At  Detroit,  the  intrepid  D’Elk 
the  friend  of  Putnam,  was  killed  in  a sally  from  that 
garrison  against  the  savages,  who  had  invested  it, 
before  General  Bradstreet  could  arrive  to  his  re- 
lief. Upon  the  General  reaching  this  post  and 
raising  the  siege,  the  savages  made  a treaty  with 
him,  which  ended  the  w ar  in  North  America. 

After  bearing  a commission  for  ten  years,  and 
encountering  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  a 
military  life.  Colonel  Putnam  retired  to  the  plough 
to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic  repose.  In  civil 
life,  he  w^as  universally  respected,  w as  frequently 
elected  to  ofnces  in  his  own  town,  and  often  re- 
turned a member  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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The  memorable  Stamp  Act,  which  received  the 
assent  of  the  Crown,  March  22,  1765,  and  was  to 
take  effect  on  the  November  following,  laid  the 
ground  work  of  those  disputes,  which  eventuated 
in  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  co- 
lonies as  a separate  nation.  Upon  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  act,  the  whole  continent  from  Maine  to 
Georgia  was  clamorous  against  the  measure  as 
an  infidngement  on  their  colonial  rights.  The 
energetic  measures  of  the  people  of  Connecticut, 
at  the  instigation  of  Colonel  Putnam,  pi  evented 
the  introduction  of  the  stamped  paper  into  that 
province  and  produced  the  resignation  of  Mi% 
Ingersol,  the  royal  agent.  His  conversation  with 
Governor  Fitch  evinced  his  firmness  and  deter- 
mination on  that  occasion.  The  force  of  public 
opinion  having  induced  the  repeal  of  that  obnox- 
ious measure,  Colonel  Putnam  continued  his  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  which  were  interrupted,  about 
this  time,  by  the  loss  of  the  first  joint  of  his  right 
thumb,  by  one  casualty,  and  the  fracture  of  his 
thigh  by  another,  which  rendered  it  about  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  left,  and  caused  him  to  limp  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1770,  Colonel  Putnam,  in  conjunction  with 
General  Lyman,  went  to  explore  the  situation  on 
the  river  Mississippi,  of  a grant  of  land  obtained 
from  the  crown,  for  the  provincial  officers  and 
soldiers  of  Connecticut,  who  had  survived  the  siege 
of  Havanna.  They  accomplished  their  object 
after  a tedious  journey.  General  Lyman  formed 
an  establishment  and  died  there.  Colonel  Put- 
nam’s pi'ospect  was  blasted  by  the  stormy  times 
which  succeeded,  although  he  had  placed  some  la- 
]>ourers  on  his  location,  and  left  with  them  some 
provisions  and  farming  utensils. 

Although  Colonel  Putnam  always  conducted 
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himself  as  a loyal  subject,  as  he  had  abundauth 
evinced  by  his  manifold  suiTerings  and  hardships 
in  the  previous  wars,  in  behalf  of  the  mother 
country,  he  was  ever  alive  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  and  spurned  at  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance,  when  the  attempts  of 
the  crown  were  again  manifested,  in  the  tea  act 
and  Boston  port  bill.  The  object  of  these  two 
acts  was  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  a state  of  ab- 
ject vassalage,  by  providing  the  junior*  branches 
of  the  British  aristocracy  with  places  and  sine-^ 
cures,  to  support  a rank  and  dignity  not  to  be 
outdone  by  the  accumulated  w ealth  of  his  majes- 
ty’s plebeian  subjects,  through  the  medium  of  a 
flourishing  commerce- 

When  at  Boston,  at  General  Gage’s  head  quar- 
ters, prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he 
w as  frequently  interrogated  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief  and  other  officers,  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  served,  what  course  he  would  pursue  iix 
case  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  He  uniformly  replied,, 
that  he  would  make  his  country’s  cause  his  own. 
From  the  high  esteem,  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  countrymen,  his  opinions  were  also  asked,  on 
one  occasion  m particular,  as  to  the  practicability 
of  an  army  of  five  thousand  British  veterans  tra- 
versing the  territories  of  the  colonies  ; his  answ  er 
w as  promptly  given  : ‘‘  no  doubt,  if  they  behaved 
civilly  and  paid  well  for  all  they  wanted and 
pausing  a moment,  he  added,  but,  if  they  should 
attempt  it  in  a hostile  manner  (though  the  Ame- 
rican men  were  out  of  the  question)  the  women, 


* The  great  objects  of  the  British  government  in 
regard  to  America  were  developed  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
by  the  sister  of  Lord  Howe,  she  having  been  selected 
as  the  secret  agent  of  the  Crown  to  buy  off  the 
Doctor’^s  opposition.  The  Doctor  may  be  justly  said 
lo  have  laid  the  ground  work  of  the  revolution. 
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with  their  ladles  and  broomsticks,  would  knock 
them  all  on  the  head  before  they  got  half  way 
through.” 

The  battle  of  Lexington  on  the  ever  memorable 
17th  of  April  1775,  was  the  commencement  of  the 
appeal  to  arms,  by  which  heaven  and  the  physical 
powers  of  the  controversialists  were  to  decide, 
the  future  destinies  of  the  colonies — w hether  they 
should  submit  to  an  odious  state  of  servility,  or 
sustain  their  native  dignity  and  their  natural 
rights.  The  spirit  of  resistance,  anger,  and  re- 
venge, resulting  from  that  first  spark  of  war,, 
spread  like  contagion  throughout  the  country. 

When  Putnam  first  heard  of  this  event,  he  w as 
like  Cincinnatus  at  his  plough.  He  w as,  however, 
unlike  the  venerable  Roman,  in  this,  that  he  did 
not  wait  the  call  to  command,  but  unyoked  bis 
team,  left  his  plough  in  the  field,  and  w ithout  even 
changing  his  clothes,  repaired  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. Here  on  finding  that  the  British  w ere  closely 
invested  in  Boston,  he  returned  to  Connecticut,^ 
raised  a regiment  under  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature of  that  colony,  with  which  he  soon  repairedi 
to  Cambridge,  where  tlie  American  head-quarters 
had  just  been  established.  He  was  shortly  after 
advanced  to  a Major-General’s  command,  by  the 
legislature  of  his  own  state,  and  had  the  same 
rank  afterwards  conferred  upon  him  in  the  Con- 
tinental establishment,  by  Congress  ; and  here  it 
may  be  observed,  that  prior  to  this  period,  each 
of  the  four  New-England  states  had  organized 
separate  commands  under  generals,  whose  only 
concert  of  action  w as  the  enthusiasm  inspired  in 
favour  of  a common  cause.  As  soon  as  Putnam’s 
promotion  in  the  continental  line  became  known 
to  the  British  Commander-in-chief,  General  Gage, 
he  caused  a proposal  to  be  secretly  made  to  Gen- 
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oral  Putnam,  offering  him,  in  case  he  would 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  the  same  rank 
in  the  British  army,  and  a great  pecuniary  re- 
ward as  the  price  of  his  honor.  He  contemned 
the  profered  ignominy ; but  thought  it  prudent 
for  a w hile  to  conceal  the  proposed  insult. 

The  British  being  invested  in  Boston  by  land, 
but  not  by  water,  it  became  necessary  to  take 
off  from  the  islands  in  Boston  bay,  all  the  live 
stock  thereon,  so  that  they  might  be  deprived  of 
fresh  provisions.  To  effect  this  object,  a body  of 
three  hundred  men  w as  despatched  in  the  month 
of  May  who  effected  their  object,  at  the  expense  of 
the  lives  of  some  men  belonging  to  a British  marine 
guard  left  to  protect  the  cattle.  General  Putnam, 
with  a reinforcement  of  thre?  hundred  men  and 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  arrived  during  the  skirmish^ 
and  just  in  time  to  support  the  corps,  who  had  been 
first  sent  over ; and  although  exposed  for  several 
hours  to  the  enemy’s  fire,  they  removed  all  the 
sheep  and  cattle  without  loss,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  destroyed  an  armed  schooner,  which  was 
burnt  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  disabled  an 
armed  sloop,  which  would  have  experienced  the 
fate  of  the  other,  had  it  not  been  towed  off  by 
the  boats  belonging  to  the  enemy’s  shipping. 

At  the  memorable  action  of  Breed’s,  improperly 
termed  Bunker’s  hill.  General  Putnam  arrived 
with  a reinforcement  for  General  Warren,  in  time 
to  participate  in  that  brilliant  affair,  wherein  the 
vanquished  w ere  really  the  victors  ; although  the 
want  of  ammunition  compelled  them  to  give  up 
the  ground  by  inches.  The  enemy  pursued  the 
retiring  troops  to  Winter  hill,  where  General 
Putnam,  w ho  was  in  the  rear  protecting  the  retreat, 
made  a stand  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire 
and  s^ek  shelter  under  cover  of  their  shipping. — * 
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During  the  battle,  Putnam  was  seen  every  where 
aiding  the  lamented  Warren,  to  inspire  the  men 
with  that  self-confidence  which  is  the  necessary  har- 
binger of  victory.  The  pen  of  the  Poet*  and  the 
Painter’s  pencil*  has  assisted  .the  historic  page  in 
transmitting  to  the  latest  posterity  the  interesting 
scenery,  in  which  the  General  was  so  conspicuous 
an  actor. 

After  this  action,  which  alike  depressed  the  spi- 
rits of  the  British  by  their  loss  of  men,  as  it  did 
the  provincials  for  the  loss  of  the  Peninsula,  Ge- 
neral Gage  had  strongly  fortified  himsell*  in  Bos- 
ton and  Charlestown,  while  the  Americans  pos- 
sessed the  surrounding  country.  General  Wash- 
ington having  been  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  by  Congress,  arrived  at  Cambridge,  the 
American  head-quarters,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
to  assume  his  command.  He  divided  his  forces 
into  three  grand  divisions,  assigning  to  General 
Ward  the  command  of  the  right ; to  General  Lee, 
the  left,  and  to  General  Putnam  the  reserve.  The 
latter  particularly  attracted  the  notice  and  appro- 
bation of  General  Washington  by  his  activity  in 
hastening  the  execution  of  the  requisite  defences. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  the  reasons  stated  by  Con- 
gress for  an  appeal  to  arms  w ere  read  at  the  head 
of  the  several  divisions  of  the  army.  For  this 
purpose.  General  Putnam  had  paraded  his  divi- 
sion on  jprospect  hill,  who  as  soon  as  the  emphatic 
sentence  which  concluded  that  memorable  ad- 
dress was  ended,  shouted  thrice  amen  in  loud 
huzzas.  At  the  signal  from  the  fort,  given  by  the 

• a.......... 

* See  Barlow’s  ColumbUd,  M‘Fingah  and  an 
Regain  painting  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  or  Breed’s 
hill  by  Colonel  Trumbull,  foriueny  Aid-de-camp  to 
General  Washington, 
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discharge  of  a caiinori,  a new  standard  just  xe- 
ceived  from  Connecticut,  was  suddenly  displayedj 
elegantly  v/aving  in  the  wind.  On  one  side,  was 
discerned  in  large  letters  of  gold  “ An  appeal  to 
heaven.”  On  the  reverse,  were  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  Connecticut.  This  had  the  effect  of  in- 
stilling anew  that  patriotic  ardour  in  his  troops, 
which  induced  them  to  resign  the  comforts  of  do- 
mestic life  for  the  dreary  scenes  of  a war,  the  e- 
vents  of  which  not  only  involved  their  own  fate, 
but  that  of  millions  theu  unborn.  This  incident 
is  told  to  shew  how  well  General  Putnam  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  conflicting  passions,  which  ag- 
itate the  human  breast. 

The  strong  situation  of  the  British  in  Boston 
and  the  scarcity  of  ammunition  in  the  American 
camp,  prevented  the  latter  from  attempting  any 
enterprise  of  moment.  In  the  spring  of  1776, 
however,  a most  menacing  position  was  taken  by 
General  Washington,  which  induced  General 
Gage  to  evacuate  the  place  precipitately,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  leaving  behind  him  a part  of  the 
royal  stores. 

General  Washington  despatched  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops  to  New-York,  where  he  Judged 
the  enemy  would  make  an  attack,  and  remained 
behind  to  w^atch  the  movements  of  a part  of  the 
British  fleet,  which  lingered  in  Nantasket  roads. 
General  Lee  had  been  previously  despatched  to 
that  city  with  a division  of  his  army  to  put  it  in 
a proper  state  of  defence.  The  anxiety  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  to  complete  the  defences 
begun  by  General  Lee,  who,  after  tlirowing  up 
some  works,  had  followed  a fleet  to  South  Caro- 
lina, which  held  sailed  in  January,  induced  Gene- 
ral Washington  to  invest  General  Putnam  with 
the  command  of  that  important  place.  This  w as 
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accompanied  with  plenary  instructions  to  complete 
the  plans  of  General  Lee,  deviating  cautiously 
therefrom,  and  only  where,  by  consultation,  it 
would  be  judged  expedient  from  local  causes  or 
the  popular  voice.  These  instructions  are  dated 
29th  March,  1776,  are  very  feeling,  and  discover 
the  implicit  confidence  reposed  in  his  integrity 
and  abilities  by  the  Commander-in-chief. 

Thus  clothed  with  plenary  power.  General 
Putnam  hastened  to  New-York,  where,  upon  his 
arrival,  he  adopted  every  necessary  and  prudent 
regulation  to  preserve  concord  and  good  order, 
as  well  among  the  citizens  as  the  soldiery  , to  miti- 
gate whose  hardships  was  his  constant  study. 
Good  policy  induced  him  to  adopt  prompt  and 
efiectual  measures  to  pi'eveiit  any  communication 
between  the  inhabitants  and  the  hostile  iieet,  wliidi 
Jay  in  the  waters  opposite  his  command,  and  thus 
cut  ofi"  the  supply  of  water  and  fresli  provisions, 
which  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to 
receive.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  retire  to 
their  barracks  and  there  remain  from  the  beating 
of  the  tattoo  until  that  of  the  reveille  during  hick 
period  no  person  could  pass  a sentinel  without  a 
countersign,  which  could  only  be  obtained  from 
the  Majors  of  brigade  by  tfmse  persons,  wliose 
tirgency  of  business  manifested  the  necessity  of 
its  being  communicated  to  them*  Governor’s 
Island  was  occupied  by  1000  provincials.  Red 
Hook  by  nearly  the  same  number,  while  several 
companies  of  riilemen  occupied  the  Jersey  shore. 

The  fruitless  attempt  of  two  armed  boats  to 
procure  water  at  the  v/atering-place  being  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  several  lives,  as  well  as 
their  capture,  and  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
O’esli  provisions  any  longer  being  evident,  induced 
t1ie  commander  of  the  hostile  ships  to  wfithdraw^ 
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liis  squadron.  In  fine,  General  Putnanrs  atteti- 
lion  to  duty  was  unceasing ; and  when  General 
Wasliington  arrived  at  New-York,  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  assumed  the  command 
himself,  General  Putnam,  Ins  officers,  and  soldiers 
were  complimented  in  general  orders.  Being 
the  only  Major-General,  who  remained  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  he  still  continued  to  have 
the  chief  direction  in  forwarding  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fortifications,  assisted  by  Brigadier- 
General  Spencer  and  Lord  Stirling. 

General  Washington  having  repaired  to  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  21st  Majq  remained  there  till  the 
6th  June,  during  which  interval  the  command 
of  tliis  important  post  was  entrusted  to  Putnam  ; 
and  such  Avas  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  sage,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  discriminate 
characters,  that  he  received  directions  to  open  all 
letters  of  a public  nature,  which  were  addressed 
- to  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  after  perusing 
their  contents,  to  govern  himself  accordingly,  and 
to  transmit  them  to  Philadelphia.  In  conformity 
Avith  orders,  he  despatched  General  Lord  Stirling 
to  fortify  the  posts  in  the  Highlands.  His  pri- 
vate instructions  authorised  him  to  afibrd  every 
aid  to  the  provincial  Congress  of  New-York,  and 
to  draAV  a detachment,  when  necessary,  from  the 
troops  under  General  Greene,  on  Long  or  Nas- 
sau Island,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  dis- 
affected persons,  of  Avhich  the  latter  General  was 
to  be  duly  apprised.  The  fortifications  went  on 
with  eA^ery  possible  celerity.  Good  order  was 
preserved,  and  the  public  Avelfare  properly  at- 
tended to.  The  British  fleet,  w Inch  had  been  for 
some  time  at  Halifax  waiting  for  reinforcements 
from  Europe,  began  to  arrive  at  New  -York  about 
the  last  pf  June.  For  its  annoyance  sub-marine 
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preparations  had  been  made,  assisted  by  v,hale 
boats,  fire  rafts,  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  other 
armed  vessels,  under  the  direction  of  Putnam.  As 
a farther  mode  of  destroying  the  liostile  shipping, 
a sub-marine  machine,  called  “ the  American  , 
Turtle,”  the  invention  of  David  Bushnell  of  Con- 
necticut, was  brought  into  operation.  This  ma- 
chine could  be  rowed  horizontally  under  water, 
at  any  given  depth,  and  be  raised  or  sunk  at 
pleasure.  To  it  was  attached  a magazine  of  pow- 
der, which  >vas  to  be  fastened*  under  a ship’s  bot- 
tom, and  set  in  action  by  disengaging  it,  when 
necessary.  Inconsequence  ofBushnell’s  inability 
and  his  brother’s  sickness,  the  conducting  of  this 
affair  was  unavoidably  entrusted  to  a Connecticut 
Serjeant,  who  started  too  late  in  the  night,  but 
succeeded  in  getting  under  Lord  Howe’s  flag  ship, 
the  Eagle,  of  G4  guns.  In  perforating  the  copper, 
firopitlously  for  tbo  oaotBy,  the  screw  struck  against 
some  of  the  rudder  irons.  This  unexpected  ac- 
cident, the  strength  of  tide,  want  of  skill,  and  the 
approach  of  day,  induced  the  serjeant  to  commit 
the  magazine  to  chance,  and  to  make  towards  the 
<dty  wdth  all  possible  expedition,  Putnam  w as  au 
anxious  spectator  of  what  was  going  on,  from  the 
dawn  of  morning,  and  discovering  the  Turtle  near 
Governor’s  Island,  sent  a whale  boat  and  had  it 
brought  on  shore.  In  about  twenty  minutes  af- 
terwards the  magazine  exploded,  and  threw  to  a 
great  height  in  the  air  a vast  column  resembling 
a water  spout.  As  the  strictest  secrecy  had  been 
observed,  the  astonished  beholders  had  to  search,^ 
in  the  regions  of  conjecture,  for  the  cause  of  this, 
to  them  inexplicable,  phenomenon.  Other  causes 
prevented  a repetition  of  the  experiment. 

Two  days  before  the  battle  of  Flatbush,  in 
consequence  of  siclcrress.  General  Greene’s  com* 
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Tfnand  devolved  on  General  Putnam.  In  that 
battle,  in  which  the  American  advanced  corps 
were  defeated,  and  Generals  Lord  Stirling  and 
Sullivan  taken  prisoners,  Putnam  was  within  the 
lines.  After  the  retreat  from  Long-Island,  the 
American  army  was  divided  into  three  grand 
divisions,  of  which  the  command  of  the  right 
given  to  him.  On  thel2th  of  September,  a council 
of  war  was  held,  when  it  was  determined  to  evac- 
uate New-York.  He  conducted  its  abandon- 
ment  in  a most  masterly  manner,  and  Joined  the 
main  army  at  Harlaem  Heights,  regardless  of  the 
annoyance  of  the  enemy’s  shipping  in  the  Hudson 
and  East  rivers,  and  their  occupancy  of  the  main 
road  leading  to  Kings-bridge.  After  partaking 
in  the  events,  which  succeeded,  he  was  despatched 
by  General  Washington  to  the  wett  side  of  the 
Hudson,  to  provide  against  an  irruption,  by  the 
enemy,  into  New-Jersev,  and  then  nroceed  to  Phil- 
adelphia, to  put  that  city  in  a proper  state  of 
defence.  He  arrived  there  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  in  general  orders  of  the  14th  of 
that  month,  announced  the  appointment  of  Co- 
lonel Griffin  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  troops 
under  his  command.  He  was  informed  by  the 
Commander-in-chref,  who  had  retreated  over  the. 
river  Delaware,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Sritish,  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  over,  to  attempt 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  capital  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  hasten  all  necessary  measures  for: 
its  defence. 

After  the  gloom,  which  pervaded  the  Americans 
had  been  dispelled  by  the  affairs  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  General  Washington  despatched  ai^ 
order  from  Pluckemiu,  dated  January  5,  1777, 
giving  General  Putnam  an  account  of  the  turning 
tide,  and  directing  him  to  repair  immediately  with 
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all  his  troops  to  Crosswicks,  in  order  to  co-operate 
in  the  attempt  to  recover  possession  of  New-Jer- 
sey,  the  probability  of  etfecting  which,  became 
manifest  from  the  panic-struck  appearance  of  the 
enemy. 

According  to  the  orders  of  General  Wash- 
ington, General  Putnam  posted  himself  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  remained  until  Spring,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  enemy,  with  never  more  than  a few 
hundred  men  at  a time.  His  security,  during  this 
period,  resulted  from  his  address  in  imposing 
on  the  enemy  a belief,  that  he  had  under  his  com- 
mand a large  numerical  force.  An  instance  will 
elucidate.  In  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Captain 
M’Pherson,  of  the  British  17th  regimentj  v as 
wounded  in  the  lungs  and  left  among  the  slain. — 
When  Putnam  amved  there  he  found  him  lan- 
guishing, without  surgical  aid,  or  any  kind  of  ac- 
commodation. He  visited  the  wounded  captive, 
administered  to  his  comforts,  and  solaced  him  in 
the  apparent  hour  of  death.  Contrary  to  all 
probability,  the  Captain  recovered.  While  his 
case  was  dubious,  he  requested  of  the  General  to 
permit  a friend  in  the  British  army  to  come  and 
assist  him  to  make  his  will.  This  involved  the 
General  in  some  perplexity,  which  his  presence 
of  mind  soon  removed,  by  gratifying  the  w ounded 
man  and  turning  the  atfair  into  a solid  advantage. 
The  officer  w as  brought  with  a flag  of  truce,  after 
night,  with  which  he  returned  before  the  daw  n of 
day,  and  reported  in  the  British  camp,  that  Put- 
nam’s army,  at  the  most  moderate  computation, 
consisted,  at  least,  of  five  thousand  men,  although 
there  were  not  at  the  time  more  than  fifty  men 
in  the  town ; nor  had  he  more  men  than  number 
of  miles  to  guard.  He  effected  this  deception  by 
a judicious  arrangement  of  lights  in  the  w indow^^ 
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of  the  college  and  of  the  houses  in  town,  vacant  as 
well  as  occupied  ; and  parading,  in  various  ways, 
liis  few  men  all  night.  His  activity  was  unceasing 
in  harassing  the  enemy,  protecting  the  inhabitants, 
and  dispersing  or  capturing  the  refugees  where- 
cver  they  assembled,  in  which  he  was  generally 
successful  ; particularly  in  the  capture  of  a re- 
doubt with  sixty  prisoners,  with  the  noted  Major 
Stockton  at  their  head,  and  the  capture  of  sixteen 
baggage  w aggons,  and  spilling  some  blood,  in  an 
attack  on  a British  foraging  party  at  Boundbrook. 

The  British  army  at  New-Brunswick  received 
a large  reinforcement  from  New- York  about  the 
end  of  February.  This  induced  a belief,  that  it 
would  advance  towards  the  Delaware.  Should 
such  a movement  be  made,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  directed  Genera!  Putnam  to  cross  that 
I'iver  with  what  force  he  had,  and  to  facilitate  the 
movements  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  enemy 
however,  remained  quiet,  and  Putnam  continued 
liis  station  at  Princeton  until  Spring,  w hen  he  was 
relieved  and  appointed  by  General  Washington 
to  a separate  command  in  the  Highlands  of  New- 
Y^ork.  In  this  vicinity,  there  w as  no  enemy  ca- 
pable of  exciting  alarm.  His  principal  occupation 
w as  to  afford  protection  to  the  inhabitants,  by 
preventing  the  predatory  incursions  of  a band  of 
desperadoes,  who  infested  the  space  of  territory 
between  the  two  armies,  and  were  properly  a 
component  part  of  neither.  The  distress,  which 
these  miscreants  brought  upon  the  peaceable  and 
unoffending  inhabitants  by  indiscriminate  pillage 
was  incalculable.  While  he  was  pursuing  measures 
for  protecting  the  people  on  the  one  part,  and 
diastising  these  free-booters  on  the  other,  a gang 
oftories  (natives  of  the  provinces  actually  engaged 
in  behalf  of  the  crowm)  formed  a plan  to  capture 
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him  by  surprise  and  carry  him  within  the  British 
lines.  Of  this  design,  he  was  duly  advised  by 
General  W ashington  as  well  as,  somewhat  earlier^ 
by  other  sources  of  information.  The  means  he 
adopted  to  frustrate  this  plan  went  silently  and 
effectually  into  operation.  Among  other  objects 
of  importance,  General  Putnam  sent  off  from 
Peekskill,  where  he  kept  his  head-quarters,  Co- 
lonel Meigs’s  regiment,  which  during  that  season 
fully  achieved  the  objects  of  its  partizan  enter- 
prizes. 

Nothing  so  much  displayed  the  vigour  and  re^ 
soluteness  of  his  character  as  his  conduct  and 
correspondence  relative  to  the  apprehension  of  a 
spy  in  his  camp  at  Peekskill.  Tryon,  the  Go- 
vernor of  New-York  under  the  crown,  command- 
ing a corps  called  the  new  levies^  composed  of  a 
motley  group  of  natives  disaffected  to  their  coun- 
try’s independence,  had  despatched  into  the 
American  camp  in  disguise  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
of  the  name  of  Palmer,  who  was  detected  in  his 
vocation  in  due  season.  To  prevent  the  fate  of 
a spy,  w hich  aw^aited  Palmer,  Tryon  reclaimed 
him  as  a British  officer,  and  threatened  ven- 
geance. Putnam  wrote  him  that  although  a lieuten- 
ant in  his  (Tryon’s)  king’s  service,  he  was  taken 
in  his  camp  as  a spy^  w as  tried  as  a spy^  and 
assured  him  that  he  should  be  hung  as  a spy. — » 
He  added,  P.  So  Afternoon.  He  is  hanged. 

Shortly  after  this,  two  regiments  had  been  or- 
dered from  Peekskill  to  Pennsjdvania.  Reinforce- 
ments arrived  at  New-York.  Putnam’s  situation 
became  critical ; of  which  he  frequently  advised 
the  Commander-in-chief,  who  could  afford  him  no 
succour.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  advanced  up  the 
Hudson  river  on  the  5th  October  w ith  three  thou- 
sand men.  After  some  feints,  that  General  landed 
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Fiis  men  at  Stoiiey  Point,  a strong  situation  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  marched  over  the 
mountains  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Montgomer3% 
Vvhich  commanded  the  water-intercourse  between 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  New-York. 
This  post  was  commanded  by  Governor  Gi  Clin- 
ton, since  Vice-President  of  the  United  States^  to 
whom  his  country  was  under  high  obligations 
for  his  revolutionary  services  : he  despatched  a 
letter  to  General  Putnam  apprising  him  of  his 
delicate  situation,  and  requesting  succour.  The 
express  was  treacherous — the  letter  miscarried, 
and  the  pass  was  taken.  Colonel  Meigs  with  five 
hundred  men  had  started  to  its  relief,  by  order  of 
Colonel  Wylligs,  the  senior  officer  then  in  camp, 
but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  effect  the  purposes 
intended. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Montgomery,  the  conse- 
quent removal  of  the  chain  and  other  obstructions, 
induced  a belief  that  the  British  General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  w ould  effect  a junction  with  General  Bui- 
goyne,  who  was  to  march  through  the  continent 
sw  eeping  all  obstructions  away  from  before  him. 
His  capture  at  Saratoga  by  the  American  army, 
proved  the  vanity  of  his  promises  and  expecta- 
tions. Sir  Henr^’^  Clinton  having  received  ac- 
counts of  his  misfortune,  returned  to  New-York  by 
water.  He  was  follow  ed  up  by  the  Americans,  by 
land,  a considerable  distance. 

General  Putnam  continued  his  partizan  expe- 
ditions against  the  free-booters,  and  shortly  after 
advancedtowardsthe  British  lines,  and  put  an  end,^  ^ 
for  some  time,  to  the  deleterious  marauding  w^ar- 
fare  carried  on  by  the  enemy,  w hich  was  effected 
by  the  conflagration  of  General  Oliver  Delaney’s 
kotise  on  York  Island  by  a Captain  Bii^hananv. 
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Having  established  his  head-quarters  at  New 
Rochelle,  he  continued  his  exertions  in  promoting 
the  public  welfare,  and  protecting  the  inhabitants 
in  the  circle  under  his  immediate  command.  In 
consequence  of  the  multitudinous  falsehoods  res- 
pecting American  affairs,  published  by  Rivingtony 
the  king’s  printer,  in  his  New^-York  Royal  Gazette, 
General  Putnam  took  occasion  to  address  a bundle 
of  nev.  spapers  to  his  old  friend  General  Robei  t- 
son,  in  New-York,  an  officer  betw^een  whom  and 
himself  there  existed  a reciprocal  personal  esteem, 
they  having  formerly  served  together.  The  pack- 
et was  conveyed  to  General  Robertson  by  a flag, 
which  was  going  to  the  British  head-quarters, 
and  contained  a request,  that,  after  General  Ro- 
bertson had  perused  the  American  papers  sent 
him,  he  would  give  them  to  Rivington,  in  order 
that  he  might  publish  some  truth. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  year,  General  Putnarn 
left  the  lines  and  went  to  the  Highlands,  at  the 
request  of  General  Washington,  to  fix  and  deter- 
mine on  a site,  on  which  another  fortification  might 
be  built  sufiicient  to  command  the  navigation  of 
the  Hudson,  which  had  been  thrown  open  by  the 
capture  of  Fort  Montgomery  ; and  it  is  pajung 
him  no  more  than  a just  compliment  to  say  that 
the  United  States  are  indebted  to  his  judgment 
for  one  of  the  strongest  military  positions  in  the 
world,  and  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
country.  This  station,  in  a proper  state  of  re- 
pair, is  impregnable,  and  completely  commands 
the  water  communication  between  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  New-York.  The  works  were 
began  in  January  1778,  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  La  Radiere,  the  engineer,  who  laid  them 
out,  and  w ere  in  a considerable  state  of  forward-? 
by  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 
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notwithstanding  the  extended  views  of  the  pro- 
jector, the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  continental  treasury.  The  pa- 
triotic exertions  of  Governor  Clinton,  were  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  every  impediment. 

General  Putnam  was  relieved  from  duty,  during 
the  sitting  of  a court  of  inquiry,  appointed  in 
consequence  of  a resolve  of  Congress  directing 
an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  military  disas- 
ters, the  loss  of  Fort  Montgomery,  &lc.  which  the 
Americans,  had  sustained.  The  court  which,  on 
this  occasion,  was  composed  of  Major-General 
M’Dougall,  Brigadier-General  Huntington,  and 
Colonel  Wigglesworth,  reported,  that  the  loss  of 
Fort  Montgomery  had  been  occasioned  by  a want 
of  troops,  and  no  fault  of  the  commanding  officers 
entrusted  with  its  defence.  The  report  was  apr 
proved  of  by  Congress,  and  General  Putnam 
took  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
under  the  Commander-in-chief.  This  army  was 
composed  of  three  sections,  which,  the  antecedent 
year  had  acted  independent  of  each  other,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  had  been  united, 
when  it  consisted  of  sixty  regular  regiments  of 
foot  divided  into  fifteen  brigades,  four  battalions 
of  artillery,  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  several 
bodies  of  state  troops.  The  British  having  kept 
close  within  their  lines  on  York  or  Manhattan 
Island,  tow  ards  the  end  of  the  autumn,  the  Arne-- 
ricans  broke  up  their  encampment,  first  went  t® 
Fredericksburg,  and  thence  retired  into  winter 
quarters.  During  this  winter,  Putnam  was  sta- 
tioned at  Reading,  in  Connecticut,  with  the  New 
Hampshire  brigade,  two  brigades  from  Connec- 
ticut, Hazen’s  corps  of  infantry,  and  Sheldon’s 
cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  coun- 
|ry  adjacent  to  the  Sound  and  to  support  West 
Point  in  the  rgsult  of  an  attack; 
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Here  a scene  of  difficulty  ensued,  wliicli  called 
forth  all  the  energies  of  our  hero’s  mind  into 
action. 

The  two  Connecticut  brigades  had  contempla- 
ted a state  of  inactivity  in  their  winter  cpiarters, 
but  finding  the  adversity,  which  gloomed  over 
and  around  them,  they  evinced  an  intention  to 
proceed  to  Hartford  during  the  sitting  of  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut,  and  there  demand  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  a redress  of  grievances. 
When  General  Putnam  received  the  intelligence 
of  this  design,  and  that  the  second  brigade  had 
paraded,  to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  mounted 
Ills  horse,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  tlieir  en- 
campment, where  he  found  them  under  arms.  By 
a well-timed  patriotic  address,  he  succeeded  in 
quelling  this  mutiny  with  no  other  conse  ^uences 
than  the  death  of  the  principal,  who,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  escape,  was  shot  by  a sentinel  on  duty, 
and  it  was  somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  very 
man  was  an  active  agent  in  the  revolt. 

In  visiting  an  out-post  at  Horseneck,  in  the 
midst  of  w inter,  he  narrowly  escaped  capture  by 
Tryon,  the  royal  governor  of  New-York,  who  was 
advancing  against  that  post  with  fifteen  hundred 
men.  His  defences  were  two  iron  field  pieces  and 
a picket  of  only  150  men.  The  successive  dis- 
charges of  his  pieces,  planted  on  high  ground  for 
a short  time,  retarded  the  progress  of  the  loe 
until  his  cavalry,  supported  by  his  infantry,  pre- 
pared to  charge,  when  Putnam  directed  his  pick- 
et to  provide  for  its  ow  n safety  in  a cont  gu- 
ous  swamp,  and  made  good  his  own  retreat  by 
plunging  down  a neighbouring  precipice  in  lull 
trot,  when  his  pursuers,  within  sw  ord’s  length  of 
Iiim,  stopped  short,  fearful  of  follow  ing  him  any 
farther.  Having  reached  Stamford  unmoiested| 
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lie  collected  some  mliitia,  and  by  this  accession 
of  strength,  returned  with  his  picket  and  pursued 
Cfovernor  Tryon  in  his  turn. 

On  this  occasion,  Tryon  shortly  afterwards 
presented  him  with  a new  suit  of  clothes,  in  ad- 
miration of  his  intrepid  boldness. 

During  the  campaign  of  1779,  which  terminated 
Gen.  Putnam’s  military  labours,  he  commanded 
the  Maryland  line,  with  which  he  w as  stationed 
tvio  miles  below^  West  Point,  at  Butter-milk  falls  ; 
and  here  he  directed  the  principal  part  of  his 
attention  to  strengthening  the  works  of  that  im- 
portant fortresss.  Tn  December,  when  the  Amer- 
ican army  went  into  w inter-quarters,  at  Morris- 
town, New- Jersey,  he  departed  for  Connecticut, 
on  a visit  to  his  family  for  a few  weeks.  Be- 
tw  een  Pomfret  and  Hartford,  he  had  a paralytic 
attack  and  was  borne  to  the  dwelling  of  Colonel 
Wadsworth. 

This  attack,  he  wished  to  consider  as  a matter 
of  no  serious  importance,  but  it  prov  ed  otherwise, 
and  for  some  time  cast  a gloom  on  his  mind.  He 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  retire  from  active 
service  ; yet  such  w as  the  opinion,  which  Congress 
entertained  of  his  merit  he  was  continued  on  the 
pay  list  until  the  close  of  the  w ar.  General  Put- 
nam, from  this  period,  resided  on  that  estate, 
w hich  he  had  obtained  by  active  industry  in  early 
life,  until  the  year  1790,  when  death  closed  his 
earthly  career.  He  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  the  American  military  command- 
ers, possessing  a sound  judgment  and  clear  un- 
derstanding ; and  that  intrepid  boldness  of  char- 
acter which  marked  his  passage  through  life 
was  the  cause  of  so  much  military  enterprizes  of 
^ partizan  nature,  being' committed  to  his  charge.' 
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CAPTAIN 

NICHOLAS  BIHDLE. 

Mr.  William  Biddle,  the  Grandfather  of  Cap- 
tain Biddle,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  pro- 
prietors of  New- Jersey.  He  was  a gentleman  of 
large  fortune,  which  was  inherited  by  his  son 
William,  who  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  married 
an  amiable  lady,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Scull, 
Esq.  who  was  for  many  years  surveyor-general  of 
the  proprietary  government  of  Pennsylvania. — 
The  fortune  derived  from  liis  father  was  much  re- 
duced by  losses  in  commerce,  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  1^'^  other  casualties.  The  10th  day 
of  September,  1750,  gave  birth  to  their  sixth  son, 
Nicholas,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. — 
Having  received  a good  English  education,  his 
predeliction  for  a maritime  life,  induced  him  to 
take  a voyage  to  Quebec,  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
The  following  year,  1765,  he  sailed  on  a voyage 
for  Jamaica  and  the  bay  of  Honduras.  On  his 
return,  the  vessel  was  cast  away  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1766,  on  a shoal  called  the  Northern 
Triangle.  After  suffering,  with  constancy  and 
firmness,  many  hardships,  in  common  with  the 
crew,  he  succeeded  in  returning  to  Philadelphia ; 
but  not  till  after  he  had  resided  two  months  with 
tiiree  of  his  companions,  on  a small  uninhabited 
island,  which  fell  to  them  by  lot,  the  boat  saved 
from  the  wreck  being  too  small  to  take  away  the 
whole  number  of  unfortunates.  He  afterwards 
made  a series  of  European  voyages,  and  became  *i 
thorough-bred  seaman  in  all  its  branches. 

The  dispute  between  England  and  Spain  about 
the  Falkland  Islands^  in  1770,  portended  a rupture 
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between  these  powers,  in  consequence  of  whicli  lie 
repaired  to  London,  with  higlily  respectable  re- 
commendations, and  entered  as  a midshipman  in 
a vessel  of  war  commanded  by  Captain  Sterlirii^, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Thomas  Welling,  a merchant 
of  very  high  standing  in  Philadelphia.  This  dis- 
pute having  been  amicably  adjusted,  the  inactivity 
of  peace  rendered  him  restless,  as  his  character 
was  cast  in  a bolder  and  more  active  mould. 

In  the  year  1773,  a north-west  passage  towards 
the  North  Pole,  to  effect,  if  practicable,  an  entrance 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  resolved  upon,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  British  Royal  Society,  for  which  ex- 
pedition, two  ships,  the  Racehorse  and  Carcase, 
were  fitted  out  and  the  command  given  to  Captain 
Phipps,  since  Lord  Mulgrave.  Biddle  applied  for 
leave  to  Captain  Sterling  to  go  on  this  adventurous 
undertaking,  which  w as  refused  ; but  he  was  sooth- 
ed with  a promise  of  preferment.  Being,  however, 
determined  on  his  purpose  he  laid  aside  his  uniform, 
and  secretly  entered  on  board  the  Carcase  as  an 
able  seaman  before  the  mast.  Finding  a seaman 
on  board,  who  knew  him  as  a midshipman,  he 
communicated  to  him  his  views  and  requested  the 
man  to  keep  it  a secret,  which  the  honest  tar  faith- 
fully did,  and  discovered  towards  him  a great  at- 
tachment. Horatio  (afterwards  Ixiid)  Nelson 
obtained  permission  and  entered  on  board  the 
same  vessel  on  that  occasion,  and  the  two  were 
appointed  cockswains,  during  the  voyage.  They 
proceeded  as  far  as  85  degrees  N.  within  1150 
miles  of  the  North  Pole,  and  were  five  days  en- 
circled with  almost  immovealde  mountainous  isl- 
ands of  ice.  Biddle  kept  a journal  of  this  voyage, 
which  was  lost  with  him  in  the  cruize  which  ter- 
minated liis  earthly  career. 

On  the  appearance  cf  the  struggle  between 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  Mr.  Biddle  returned 
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to  Philadelphia,  when  Congress  committed  to 
his  charge  the  command  of  the  Camden  galley, 
designed,  with  others,  for  the  defence  of  the  river 
Delaware.  The  want  of  action  in  this  situation 
induced  him  to  relinquish  it  and  engage  in  the 
expedition  against  New  Providence,  under  Com- 
modore Hopkins.  For  this  purpose,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  coniniand  of  the  brig  of  war, 
Andrew  Doria,  of  fourteen  guns  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  famous  John  Paul  Jones,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  a lieutenancy  and  was  engaged  in  the 
same  enterprise.  Captain  Biddle  held  him  h\ 
high  estimation,  and  introduced  him  into  the 
circles,  iu  wliich  he  moved,  as  an  olFicer  of  much 
merit. 

Just  before  leaving  the  Capes  of  DelawTtre,  an 
incident  occurred,  which  strongly  indicates  the 
boldness  of  his  character.  Two  deserters  from 
his  vessel  w ere  arrested  and  thrown  into  Lewistowii 
prison,  in  the  state  of  Delaw  are.  Two  men  and 
an  ofScer  were  despatched  on  shore  for  them. — 
The  prisoners  barricaded  their  doors  and  threat- 
ened the  officer  and  men  with  instant  death,  if 
they  attempted  to  molest  them.  Intimidated  by 
such  threats,  they  returned  to  the  vessel  without 
them.  Upon  advice  of  this,  captain  Biddle  went  on 
shore  and  caused  the  door  to  be  forced  open.  He 
then  entered  with  his  pistol  cocked,  and  threatened 
Green,  the  most  daring  of  the  two,  with  instant 
death,  if  he  missed,  as  the  man  was  preparing  to 
fxre.  The  resolute  conduct  of  the  Captain  intim- 
idated them,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some 
militia,  they  were  secured  ^nd  sent  on  board  the 
vessel,  from  which  they  had  deserted.  Among 
the  crews  of  the  squadron,  who  were  in  general, 
natives  of  the  New  England  states,  the  small-pos 
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broke  out  shortly  after  they  had  left  the  Capes  of 
Delaware.  On  this  occasion,  the  crew  of  the 
Andrew  Doria,  who  were  chiefly  Philadelphians^ 
were  proof  against  the  contagion.  He,  therefore, 
caused  her  to  be  crowded  with  the  sick  from  the 
other  vessels  of  the  squadron,  gave  his  own  cot  to 
a midshipman,  who  died  of  the  malady,  and  in  his 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  humanity  on  so  trying  an 
occasion  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  privation 
of  every  comfort  for  himself,  except  the  consolation 
of  doing  good  to  the  afflicted.  When  the  expe- 
dition arrived  before  New  Providence,  the  point 
©f  destination,  it  surrendered  without  resistance^ 
In  consequence  of  the  crowded  situation  of  the 
crew  of  the  Andrew  Doria,  from  the  cause  just  men- 
tioned, sickness  raged  among  them  so  nmch,  thaV 
there  were  not  enough  of  men  in  health  to  work 
the  vessel  or  man  the  boats.  Every  attention  was 
paid  them  ; but  they  remained  sickly  until  the  An- 
drew Doria  arrived  at  New  London  in  Connec- 
ticut, where  the  vessel  w as  refitted,  and  captain 
Biddle  ordered  to  go  and  cruize  off  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  to  intercept  some  store  ships  and 
transports,  belonging  to  the  enemy,  which  were 
bound  for  Boston.  In  this  service,,  he  succeeded 
in  capturing  tw  o ships  from  Scotland,  bound  for 
•Boston,  with  four  hundred  Scotch  Highlanders  on 
board,  before  he  arrived  at  the  banks.  At  this 
period,  his  crew  did  not  amount  to  one  hundred 
men.  All  the  Scotch  officers  were  put  on  board 
of  one  of  the  prizes,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Lieutenant  Josiah,  one  of  his  officers, 
whom  he  highly  esteemed,  with  orders  to  make 
the  first  port.  Unluckily,  the  prize,  in  ten  days 
thereafter,  w as  re-captured  by  the  frigate  Cerberus^ 
on  board  of  which  Lieutenant  Josiah  was  removed 
and  ordered  to  do  duty,  and  otherwise  very  badly 
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treated,  under  the  specious  pretext,  that  he  was  an 
Englishman.  In  consequence  of  this  conduct  to- 
wards a prisoner  of  war.  Captain  Biddle  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  British  Admiral  commanding  at  New- 
York,  informing  him  of  the  - circumstance,  and 
threatening  that  he  would  treat  a soi^  of  Lord 
Cranstoun,  who  was  his  prisoner,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Lieutenant  Jos i ah  was  treated.  Captain 
Biddle  also  wrote  to  the  marine  committee  on  the 
subject.  The  committee  laid  his  letter  before 
Congress,  who  passed  a resolve  directing  General 
Washington  to  propose  Lieutenant  Josiah’s  ex- 
change for  a British  naval  officer  of  his  rank,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  remonstrate  to  Lord  Howe 
against  the  cruel  usage,  which  he  had  received. — 
After  ten  month’s  captivity,  the  Lieutenant’s  ex- 
change was  effected.  Oil  his  return  to  the  Del- 
aware, Captain  Biddle  had  only  five  of  his  orig- 
inal crew,  the  rest  having  been  distributed  among 
the  vessels,  which  he  had  captured,  out  of  the 
crews  of  which  he  recruited  his  ; and  to  guard 
against  any  misfortune  arising  from  mutiny,  he 
never  left  the  deck  of  his  vessel  for  several  days 
before  he  got  into  port; 

The  latter  end  of  1776,  the  command  of  the 
Randolph,  a new  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  w as 
given  to  Captain  Biddle.  To  complete  his  crew, 
he  was  compelled  to  receive  on  board  severed 
British  prisoners  of  war,  who  wished  to  enter. 

This  frigate  put  to  sea»  from  Philadelphia  in 
February,  1777.  Upon  examining  her  masts,  the 
lower  ones  proved  unsound,  and  all  of  them  were 
carried  aw  ay  by  the  boards  in  a heavy  gale  of 
wind.  Captain  Biddle  bore  away  for  Charleston, 
where  he  intended  to  refit.  But  before  his  ar- 
rival at  that  port,  the  British  sailors,  who  had 
entered  at  Philadelphia^  with  some  mal-cmitents, 
7* 
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formed  tlie  design  of  raising  on  the  ofiieers  aixT 
taking  the  ship.  Having  made,  as  they  thought, 
the  necessary  arrangements,  they  gave  three 
cheers  on  the  gun-deck  ; but  were  overcome  by 
the  determined  resolution  of  the  Captain  and  his 
oiheers.  The  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny  were 
seized  and  punished  and  the  remainder  quietly  sub« 
mitted.  He  refitted  as  speedy  as  possible  and  put 
again  to  sea.  Three  days  after  he  left  Charles- 
ton bar,  he  fell  in  with  four  sail  of  Jamaicamen 
bound  to  London.  The  commander  of  one  of 
them  called  the  True  Briton  mounting  twenty 
guns,  who  had  boasted  to  his  passengers  his  wish 
of  falling  in  with  the  Randolph,  made  all  sail  to 
get  away  from  her,  now  that  his  wish  was  accom- 
plished. Finding  his  escape  impossible,  he  hove 
to  and  kept  up  a steady  fire  upon  the  Randolph, 
which  bore  down  upon  him  and  was  preparing  a 
broadside,  when  he  struck  his  flag.  Captain  Bid- 
dle captured  the  other  three  and  returned  to 
Charleston  in  oqe  week  after  he  had  sailed  from 
that  port.  The  prizes  were  very  rich. 

The  successful  termination  of  so  short  a cruize 
inspirited  the  government  of  South  Carolina  to  fit 
out  a squadron  to  sail  under  Captain  Biddle’s 
command.  The  Carysfbrt  frigate,  Perseus,  of 
twenty-four  guns,  Hinchinbrook  of  sixteen  guns,  and 
a privateer  had  been  for  some  time  off  Charles- 
ton bar  annoying  its  trade.  This  British  force 
was  to  attract  the  first  attention.  The  ship  Gen- 
eral Moultrie  of  eighteen  guns,  Captain  Sullivan,, 
brigs  Fair  American  of  fourteen  guns,  Captain 
Morgan,  Polly  of  sixteen  guns,  Captain  Anthony, 
and  Notre  Dame  of  16  guns,  Captain  Hall,  were, 
in  a short  time,  fitted  for  sea.  A corps  of  50  men 
from  tbe  first  regiment  of  South  Carolina  continent 
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tal  infantry*  was  ordered  to  act  as  marines  on 
board  the  Randolph  frigate.  Her  mainmast  hav- 
ing been  struck  and  shattered  by  lightning,  a new 
one  was  got  in,  and  a conductor  was  fixed,  to  ob » 
viate  a similar  misfortune.  As  soon  as  this  was 
effected,  the  squadron  went  into  Rebellion  roads, 
w here  tliey  were,  some  time,  detained  by  adverse 
winds  and  shoal  w ater  on  the  bar,  w hich  prevented 
the  Randolph  from  getting  over  it.  These  ob- 
stacles being  surmounted,  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  and 
steered  an  easterl}^  course,  in  hopes  of  overhauling 
the  British  squadron  already  mentioned.  The 
following  day  our  commander  re-took  a ship  be- 
longing to  the  Eastern  states,  which  had  been  dis- 
masted. She  had  no  cargo  on  board.  The  crew  , 
six  guns  of  small  calibre,  and  some  small  stores, 
were  consequently  taken  out  and  the  vessel  burnt. 
The  British  vessels  having  left  the  coast,  the  Amer- 
ican squadron  directed  their  course  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  cruised,  for  some  days,  in  the  latitude 
of  Barbadoes,  where  Captain  Biddle  boarded  sev- 
eral Dutch  and  French  vessels.  He  also  took  an 
English  schooner,  bound  from  New-York  to  Gren- 
ada. The  Captain  of*  the  schooner  mistook  the 
Randolph  for  an  English  frigate,  nor  did  he  dis- 
cover his  error  until  after  her  capture. 

For  some  days  prior  to  the  7th  of  March,  1778, 
Captain  Biddle  expected  an  attack  and  w as  con- 
sequently on  the  alert.  Captain  Blake  who  com- 

^ The  inconvenience  arising  from  the  state  estab- 
lishments, in  several  ways,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  induced  the  troops  of  South  Carolina  to  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  continentals,  the 
officers  of  the  state  troops  enjoying  their  rack  as 
j unior  officers  to  those  of  their  grade  in  the  continental 
lU’my, 
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manded  a detachment  of  the  second  regiment  c€ 
South  Carolina  troops,  acting  as  marines  on  board 
the  General  Moultrie,  two  days  before  she  engaged 
with  the  Yarmouth,  relates,  that,  at  dinner.  Captain 
Biddle  observed  we  have  been  cruising  here,  for 
some  time,  and  have  spoken  a number  of  vessels, 
who,  no  doubt,  will  give  information  of  us,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  my  old  ship  should  be 
out  after  us.  As  to  any  thing,  that  carries  her  guns 
on  one  deck  I think  myself  a match  for  her.”  A 
signal  was  made  from  the  Randolph,  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  March,  for 
a sail  to  the  windward,  w hich,  as  she  neared  before 
the  w ind,  appeared  as  a large  sloop  with  a square-sail 
set,  although  when  first  distinctly  seen  she  w as  sup^ 
posed  to  be  a ship.  This  was  about  four.  In  con^ 
sequence  of  the  signal,  the  squadron  hauled  upon 
a w ind  in  order  to  speak  to  the  Randolph.  Near 
&even,  the  Rand^olph,  at  windward,  hove  to  ; the 
General  Moultrie,  rather  leeward,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  astern,  hove  to  likewise. 
The  enemy  fired  a shot  a little  ahead  of  the  Moub 
trie  and  hailed  her  about  eight  in  the  evening.— 
The  reply  from  the  Moultrie  was,  ‘‘  the  Polly  of 
New-York.”  The  other  hauled  his  wind  and  then 
hailed  the  Randolph.  She  was  only  ai  that  time 
first  discovered  to  be  a two  decker.  After  several 
questions  and  replies,  as  the  English  ship  was  get- 
ting on  the  weather  quarter  of  the  American  frigate 
and  ranging  along.  Lieutenant  Burnes  of  the  latter 
vessel,  hallooed  this  is  the  Randolph,”  upon  which 
the  American  stripes  were  immediately  hoisted 
and  a broadside  poured  into  the  British  ship.  The 
action  shortly  after  waxed  warm  and  Captain 
Biddle  fell,  wounded  in  the  thigh.  Some  degree 
of  confusion  resulted  from  this  accident,  as  a report 
wa^  spread  through  the  ship  that  he  was  killed^*— 
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He  soon  restored  order  by  calling  for  a chair  and 
causing  himself  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  quar- 
ter deck,  where  he  sat  eiicourageing  his  crew.  As 
the  enemy’s  stern  cleared  the  Randolph,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  General  Moultrie,  Captain  Sullivan, 
directed  a broadside  to  be  poured  into  him.  The 
enemy  having  shot  ahead,  brought  her  between 
the  hostile  ships  and  the  General  Moultrie,  whose 
last  broadside  was  supposed  to  have  been  partially 
received  by  the  Randolph,  from  that  circumstance. 
Her  fire  was  well  directed— her  broadsides  three  to 
the  enemy’s  one,  and  during  the  engagement  she 
appeared  in  one  continual  blaze.  About  20  min- 
utes after  the  action  commenced,  when  the  surgeon 
w as  busily  engaged  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  Ran- 
dolph blew  up.  The  cause  of  this  disaster  was 
never  ascertained.  Only  four  men,  out  of  31 5„ 
survived.  After  four  days  tossing  on  a piece  of  the 
wreck  on  the  ocean,  they  were  taken  up.  So  close 
were  these  two  ships  engaged,  that  the  crew  of  the 
Fair  American  believed  it  to  have  been  the  enemy’s 
ship  that  was  blown  up.  The  Captain  of  her  was  so 
convinced  of  it,  that  he  stood  for  the  enemy’s  ves- 
sel with  his  trumpet  in  hand  to  hail  her,  in  order 
to  ask  after  captain  Biddle,  when  he  discovered 
his  error,  and  the  other  vessels  escaped  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disabled  condition  of  the  enemy, 
which  proved  to  be  the  British  line  of  battle  ship 
Yarmouth,  of  sixty-four  guns. 

Prior  to  this  cruize,  captain  Biddle  had  made  a 
matrimonial  engagement  with  a young  lady  of 
Charleston,  who  had  won  his  afl'ections.  In  his 
person,  he  was  remarkably  handsome,  about  five 
feet  nine  inches  in  height,  active  and  very  strong. 
He  was  of  a mild  temper  and  modest  suavity  of 
manners.  His  courage  was  undoubted  and  some^ 

, iifnes  bordeved  on  ra,shnes«.  He  rendered  hiip^ 
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self  agreeable  to  all  with  whom  he  had  the  plea* 
sure  to  associate.  Thus  prematurely  fell,  in  the 
spring  of  life,  a young  man  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  of  whom  his  country  entertained 
the  highest  regard  and  anticipations  of  his  future 
/ achievements.  While  his  personal  worth  has  called 
forth  the  tear  of  friendship,  his  memory  has  been 
embalmed,  as  it  were,  with  the  poet’s  pen. 


. BRIGADIER-GENERAli 

FRANCIS  MARION. 

The  expanded  soul  of  Henry  IV.  of  France 
disdained  the  narrow  views  of  the  Roman  clergy. 
Although  bred  in  the  tenets  of  the  church  o^f 
Rome,  he  was  an  enemy  to  bigotry  and  super- 
stition, and  for  this  liberality  of  sentiment  the 
arm  of  the  assassin  Ravillac  deprived  France,  in 
a phrensy  of  maddened  zeal,  of  one  of  her  be&t 
sovereigns.  W hen  at  Nantz,  a city  of  his  king- 
dom on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  he  issued  an  edict, 
tolerating  the  exercise  of  the  protestant  religion 
by  his  subjects,  which  has  since  been  known  in 
history  by  the  name  6f  the  edict  of  Nantz.” — 
The  bigotted  zeal  of  Louis  XIV.  induced  its 
repeal,  whereby  the  solid  interests  of  France  were 
sacrificed  on  the  threshold  of  persecution.  The 
protestants,  called  Hugonots,  composed  chiefly  tire 
enterprising  manufacturers  and  generally  the  mid- 
dling classes  of  society  in  France,  and  this  inju- 
dicious act  of  the  Grand  Monarque  (Louis  XIV. 
was  so  called  by  his  courtiers)  deprived  his  king- 
dom of  its  enterprise  and  industry.  To  this  per- 
secution, was  England  indebted  for  her  subsequent 
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'commercial  grandeur.  Other  states  also  benefitted 
by  it,  while  France  alone  was  the  sufferer.  The 
Grandfather  of  General  Marion  was  born  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Rochelle,  where  he  pos- 
sessed a small  property.  Being  suspected  of  at- 
tachment to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Hugonots, 
he  w as  narrowly  v/atched,  insomuch  that  to  avoid 
further  trouble,  he  sold  his  property,  and  with  a 
Miss  D’Alebrey,  whom  he  mamed,  went  to  the 
Isle  of  Rhee,  and  took  passage  in  a ship  bound  to 
Carolina,  with  many  more  respectable  Hugonots, 
who  fled  to  escape  the  approaching  difficulty. 

On  his  arrival  in  Carolina,  he  bought  a planta- 
tion on  tJoose  Creek  near  Charleston,  where  he  and 
his  wife  sp^nt  the  remainder  of  their  days,  and 
were  interred  on  their  own  plantation.  Of  his  son, 
the  father  of  the  following  sketch,  no  historic 
account  has  been  given. 

Francis  Marion,  the  Grandson  of  the  Hugonot 
emigrant,  was  born  on  the  family  estate  on  Goose 
Creek  in  1732.  In  his  infancy,  he  w as  of  a very 
delicate  constitution,  and  in  hopes  of  amending  Ifis 
health,  at  an  early  age,  took  a trip  to  the  West 
Indies.  In  this  expedition,  the  vessel  was  struck 
by  a large  fish  and  foundered.  The  crew  took  to 
the  long  boat,  without  provisions.  After  being 
some  time  at  sea  in  this  forlorn  state,  the  captain 
and  mate,  in  a state  of  madness,  jumped  into  the 
ocean  and  were  drowned.  A vessel  hove  in  sight, 
the  captain  of  w hich  took  those,  who  remained  in 
the  boat  aboard  his  own  vessel,  and  administered 
to  their  sufferings  ; and  Marion  thus  providentially 
escaped  a watery  grave.  After  this,  he  retired  to 
his  native  spot,  where  he  remained  a cultivator  of 
the  soil,  with  a renovated  constitution. 

Upon  the  report  of  some  ravages  committed  on 
the  frontier  settlements  by  the  Cherokee  ludianSp 
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lie  ofiered  liis  services  as  a volunteer  to  Mr.  Lit- 
tleton, who  was  then  the  Governor  of  the  province, 
and  they  were  accepted;  but  the  Indians,  not 
inclining  to  contend  with  superior  power,  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Governor,  with  whom  they  con- 
cluded a treaty,  and  the  impending  cloud  was 
dissipated  for  the  present.  The  troops  were  con- 
sequently dismissed,  and  Marion  returned  to  his 
agricultural  employment. 

In  less  than  two  years,  he  again  resigned  the 
sweets  of  domestic  enjoyment  for  the  boisterous 
scenes  of  war.  The  Cherokees  commenced  fresh 
depredations  and  murder  on  the  frontier  inhabi- 
tants, and  a body  of  provincial  troops  was  raised 
to  enter  into  their  country  and  inflict  that  chas- 
tisement, which  their  wanton  barbarities  so  richly 
merited.  This  was  in  the  year  1761.  The  expe- 
dition was  placed  under  the  command  of  a Colonel 
Grant,  and  Marion  received  from  the  Governor  of 
the  province,  a lieutenant’s  commission  in  Captain 
(since  General)  Moultrie’s  company.  Terror  was 
spread  throughout  the  Indian  country.  The  army 
carried  fire  and  devastation  in  its  train,  wherever 
it  v/ent,  insomuch  that  the  name  “ Grant”  became 
a by-word  among  the  Indians,  signifying  de- 
struction^ for  a long  period  thereafter.  In  this  ex- 
cursion, a dangerous  defile  was  to  be  passed  through 
the  enemy’s  country,  and  previous  to  the  passage^ 
a forlorn  hope  of  thirty  chosen  men,  under  tiie 
command  of  Marion  was  sent  to  explore  it. — 
Scarcely  had  his  corps  entered  this  pass,  supported 
by  the  whole  army,  than  the  enemy,  concealed 
behind  the  rocks  and  trees,  opened  a deadly  fire 
upon  it,  when  twenty-one  were  killed  on  the  spot 
A retreat  was  instantly  made  with  the  remainder. 
The  savages  pursued,  and  their  safety  was  only 
secured  by  their  contiguity  to  the  van  of  the  army^ 
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Who,  in  the  open  ground,  prepared  for  the  expected 
conflict.  The  whole  troops,  formed  into  small 
bodies,  advanced  upon  the  enemy  in  the  defile, 
with  their  van  composed  of  riflemen.  The  battle 
lasted  two  hours.  The  vanquished  savages  fled, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  three  of  their  men  dead. 
The  Cherokee  country  being  laid  waste,  a peace  was 
concluded,  the  troops  returned,  and  Marion  again 
retired  to  his  plantation,  where  he  continued  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  private  life,  until  the  dawn  of 
the  revolution. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  took  place  in  1775,  the 
news  of  which  threw  the  whole  colonies  into  com- 
motion. The  report  of  tl)is  engagement  w as  re- 
ceived at  Charleston  by  a vessel  direct  from  Boston. 
The  town  was  consequently  all  in  a bustle.  The 
legislature  was  specially  called,  who  began  to 
make  immediate  preparations  for  defensive  war- 
fare, in  support  of  the  liberties  of  the  country,  a- 
gainstthe  all-grasping  encroachments  of  the  crown. 
It  was  determined  to  raise  troops,  and  at  an 
election  for  officers,  Marion  was  chosen  to  a cap- 
taincy in  the  second  regiment  of  state  troops,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  William  Moultrie,  an  officer 
of  great  bravery  and  distinguished  merit,  and  was 
commissioned  by  the  legislature  accordingly  on 
the  2 1st  of  June.  Upon  application  to  the  State 
Treasurer  for  money  to  proceed  on  the  recruiting 
service,  he  found  there  was  not  a single  dollar  in 
the  public  coffers.  Trusting  to  future  remunera- 
tion, he,  and  Captain  Horry  belonging  to  the  same 
regiment,  after  two  day’s  solicitation,  were  enabled 
only  to  borrow  one  hundred  dollars  upon  their  own 
responsibility.  They  proceeded  to  Georgetown, 
Black-river,  and  Pedee  and  in  six  weeks  succeeded 
in  recruiting  sixty  men.  On  the  19th  of  November, 
hy  order  of  Colonel  Moultrie,  Captain  Maifon  and 
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Ills  company  proceeded  to  Dorchester,  which  wai5 
a military  deposit.  He  remained  here  until  Christ- 
mas,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Charleston  in  order 
to  assist  in  fortifying  Fort  Johnson. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1776,  Colonel  Moultrie, 
with  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to  Sullivan’s  Is- 
land to  construct  a fort.  At  this  time,  Marion 
had  received  a Major’s  commission  in  his  old 
regiment.  This  Fort  was  soon  constructed,  and 
mounted  thirty-six  guns,  equally  ofl8’s,  24’s  and 
36’s,  French  weight.  On  the  last  of  May,  Sir 
Peter  Parker’s  squadron  of  nine  ships  of  war  and 
thirty  transports,  having  on  board  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  three  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  Charleston,  hove  in  sight.  In  conse- 
quence of  adverse  winds,  calms  and  neap  tides,  the 
hostile  fleet  was  unable  to  pass  Charleston  bar 
until  the  27th  of  June,  and  on  tlie  28th  made  an 
attack  on  the  newly  constructed  fort  on  Sullivan’s 
Island.  After  a smart  contest,  the  enemy  having 
slipped  their  cables,  made  good  their  retreat,  and 
it  is  generally  believed,  that  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  surrender,  had  the  fort  been  amply 
supplied  with  ammunition.  Dviring  this  contest, 
Marion  commanded  the  left  of  the  fortification. 
For  their  bravery  and  spirited  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, Colonel  Moultrie,  his  officers  and  men, 
received  the  thanks  of  Genera!  Lee,  who  com- 
manded in  that  section  of  the  Union.  When  the 
enemy  were  drawing  off,  the  Bristol  ship  of  war 
Vv^as  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  squadron.  By  per- 
mission of  Colonel  Moultrie,  Major  Marion  fired  at 
her  the  last  gun  discharged  in  the  conflict,  and  by 
deserters,  who  came  off  from  her  in  the  night,  it  w as 
said,  that  the  shot  raked  her,  killing  two  officers, 
who  were  refreshing  themselves  with  a glass  of 
wine  after  the  toil  of  destruction,  and  three  seamei!! 
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mi  tlie  main  deck.  The  garrison  also  received 
the  thanks  of  the  state  legislature,  through  tlieir 
President,  John  Rutledge  ; and  the  commanding 
General,  Lee,  Colonel  Moultrie,  and  the  olFicers 
and  men,  those  of  Congi'ess  through  their  President 
John  Hancock.  In  consequence  of  t])is  gallant 
defence,  the  fort  was  named  by  the  legislature 
Fort  Moultrie.”  Shortly  after  this,  Moultrie 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  and  command  of  a Bri- 
gadier-General, and  Marion  to  that  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  On  the  20th  of  Sepfeniljer,  the  troops 
were  harangued  at  Ciiarleston  hy  Governor  Rut- 
ledge, and  sworn  to  support  the  Declaration  ot 
Independence,  made  by  Congress  the  preceding 
fourth  of  July.  Inconveniencies  arising  from 
conflicting  circumstances,  the  state  troops  were 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  continental  troops, 
the  officers  retaining  their  commissions,  being  de- 
clared junior  to  those  of  the  same  grade  in  the 
continental  army,  of  which,  in  future,  they  were 
considered  a component  part. 

In  consequence  of  an  expected  invasion  by  a 
body  of  the  enemy,  under  Colonel  Fuser,  General 
Moultrie  despatched  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marion 
with  six  hundred  men,  four  field  pieces,  a large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  stores,  entrenching  tools 
and  provisions,  in  four  vessels,  to  follow  the 
American  General  Howe  to  Savannah.  This 
force  sailed  from  Charleston,  February  28,  and 
before  its  arrival  at  its  destination,  the  enemy  bad 
retreated.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marion  returned 
to  Charleston,  and  formed  one  of  the  council  of  war 
which  sat  in  that  city  on  the  13th  December,  1777^ 
of  which  General  Moultrie  was  President,  to  de- 
cide on  the  expediency  of  permitting  a detach- 
ment of  the  state  continentals  to  accompany  the 
expedition  fitted  out  by  the  state,  under  Captain 
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Biddle,  commanding  the  United  States’  Frigate 
Randolph. 

Marion  retained  the  command  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
-imti!  by  a leap  from  a balcony,  in  the  second 
story  of  a house  in  Charleston,  to  escape  from  a 
convivial  feast,  wherein  he  was  hard  pressed  with 
oumpers,  he  fractured  his  ancle.  This  accident 
happened  a short  time  previous  to  the  siege  of 
that  city^  and  as  it  induced  him  to  resign,  was  the 
means  by  which  he  escaped  capture.  Upon  his 
leaving  the  garrison,  he  retired  into  North  Caro- 
lina, where,  after  remaining  for  some  time,  without 
any  military  employment,  he  joined  the  army  of 
General  Gates,  which  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
Southern  states.  Baron  de  Kalb  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  Southern  army  until  superseded  by 
Gates,  and  appointed  Marion  a volunteer  aid,  a 
few  days  before  the  battle  of  Cambden,  in  which 
De  Kalb  lost  his  life.  To  assist  in  expelling  the 
British  from  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  a body 
of  volunteers  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  had 
assembled  and  chose  their  officers,  who,  however, 
had  not  seen  service,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
applied  to  Governor  Rutledge  for  an  experienced 
officer  to  command  them.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Governor,  General  Gates  despatched  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Marion  with  ten  men,  previous  to  the 
battle,  to  take  command  of  that  corps,  w ith  orders 
to  stop  on  the  Santee  river,  and  to  destroy  the 
craft  thereon,  so  as  to  prev^ent  the  escape  of  Corn- 
wallis, of  w hose  capture  Gates  w as  certain.  On 
the  Santee,  he  w as  joined  by  about  twenty  more, 
which  augmented  his  force  to  thirty  men.  In 
performing  the  destruction  on  that  river,  in  con- 
junction with  Major  Horry,  he  received  the  news 
of  the  defeat  of  the  American  army  under  General 
Gates,  the  death  of  De  Kalb,  aqd  of  a design. 
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which  had  been  formed  by  a considerable  number 
of  persons  hostile  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  his  capture  or  destructioiic 
This  disastrous  inielligeiice,  by  no  means,  dispirit- 
ed him.  Informed  by  a trusty  negro  of  the  pre- 
parations making  against  him,  he  left  that  quarter 
and  shortly  after,  with  his  Spartan  band,  captured 
a British  guard  of  ninety  men  at  Nelson’s  Ferry, 
by  which  he  liberated  about  two  hundred  Ame- 
ricans, who  had  been  lakeu  on  the  16th  August, 
1780,  on  tiicir  way  from  Cambden  to  Cliarleston. 
None  of  tliose,  who  were  thus  released,  however, 
were  willing  to  join  him,  as  by  the  defeat  at  Camb- 
den they  considered  the  cause,  in  which  tliey  had 
engaged,  as  having  become  liopeless.  But  this 
success  was  productive  of  the  most  important  con- 
sequences, as  he  was  thereb}'  enabled  to  arm  liis 
men  completely,  and  furnish  them  with  ])lenly  of 
ammunition,  of  whicli  they  were  previously  almost 
destitute.  The  wide  spread  devasla,tion  of  the 
British  only  served  to  rivet  the  antipathies  of  the 
colonists  against  their  implacable  and  to 
augment  their  force.  For  several  weeks,  the 
troops  under  Marion  amounted  to  no  more  than 
seventy,  and  atone  time  it  was  reduced,  by  various 
causes,  to  twenty-five. 

The  last  mentioned  exploit  of  Marion  so  much 
irritated  the  British  and  their  adherents,  that  they 
raised  tki  ee  companies  to  be  despatclied  after  liim 
and  his  party,  to  escape  which  they  fled  into  North 
Carolina.  The  British  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and 
returned  to  Georgetown,  where  was  a body  of 
lories  under  a Major  Wem3^s,  who  had  distiiiguish- 
ed  himself  by  his  conflagration,  on  Black  Mingo. 
Near  a bridge,  over  this  rivei\  Wemys  encamped, 
and  Marion,  who  had  been  skirting  him  as  he 
^*etired,  fell  upon  him  hv  surprise,  and  completch 
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routed  the  whole  corps,  two-lhirds  of  whom  wer^ 
either  killed  or  wounded.  Wemys  lost  his  life  in 
the  action.  Marion,  after  this,  returned  to  Maca- 
rnaw,  in  order  that  his  troops  might  enjoy  some 
repose. 

While  resting  his  men  at  Macamaw,  a gentleman 
on  the  Pedee,  despatched  his  son  to  advise  Colonel 
Marion  of  a military  meeting  of  the  tories,  which 
was  to  take  place  the  succeeding  evening  about 
seventy  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  he  then 
w as.  ' After  he  had  satisfied  himself  and  men  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  information,  he  repaired 
with  his  corps,  amounting  only  to  sixty  men,  to 
w ithin  ten  miles  of  the  rendezvous  of  the  royalists 
ere  the  morning^s  dawn.  Here  they  secreted 
themselves  in  a swamp,  until  evening,  when  they 
started  for  the  place  of  meeting,  and  another 
complete  surprise  was  effected.  The  hostile  par- 
ty fled  in  every  direction,  after  having  twenty- 
three  men  killed,  as  many  wounded,  and  thirteen 
taken  prisoners.  When  the  attack  began,  the 
party  were  engaged  either  at  cards  or  preparing 
victuals.  Eighty-four  stand  of  arms,  one  hundred 
well  mounted  horses,  a good  deal  of  ammunition, 
a hearty  supper  for  the  assailants,  and  half  a bar- 
rel of  peach  brandy,  w^ere  the  fruits  of  this  enter- 
prise. 

Five  days  after  this,  Marion  received  from  the 
executive  of  South  Carolina,  by  an  express  from 
Governor  Rutledge,  the  commission  of  Brigadier 
General.  From  the  Pedee,  he  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Black  river,  where  he  was  informed, 
that  a Colonel  Tynes  was  preparing  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  attack  hi  m . Marion’s 
object  was  to  assail  him  by  surprise,  and  if  he 
coujd  effect  this,  he  was  confident  of  victory^ 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  was  advised  of  the  intend- 
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ed  assault,  he  proceeded  tlie  same  day  fifty  miles, 
and  within  twenty  miles  of  Colonel  Tynes,  before 
he  halted  his  men.  Just  before  day  break,  he 
advanced  and  found  Tynes  and  his  party  in  the 
sound  embrace  of  sleep.  The  first  notice  they 
had  of  the  attack  was  a discharge  of  pistols. — » 
The  rout  was  complete — their  Colonel  and  forty- 
six  men  were  taken  prisoners,  thirty-three  killed, 
and  about  sixty  escaped.  They  lost  one  hundred 
horses  and  all  their  baggage,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Marion’s  force,  on  this 
occasion,  did  not  exceed  ninety  men.  They  were, 
however,  all  volunteers.  After  this,  he  despatch- 
ed Lieutenant-Colonel  Horry  and  thirty  men 
on  a reconnoitring  party  towards  Georgetown, 
when  he  fell  in  with  a detachment  of  the  British 
and  defeated  them. 

In  the  expedition  despatched  by  General  Marion, 
under  Colonel  Horry,  some  hard  fighting  took 
place,  which  ended  in  the  rout  of  about  one  hun- 
dred tories,  under  Colonel  Ganey,  by  a complete 
surprise,  and  the  liberation  of  four  of  Marion’s 
corps.  Unfortunately,  however.  Lieutenant  Mari-r 
on  of  the  continental  troops,  a nephew  of  the  Gen-^ 
eral,  who  was  on  a visit  to  his  uncle,  went  a volun- 
teer on  the  expedition,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
murdered  in  cold  blood,  some  time  after  his  sur- 
render. His  supposed  murderer  was  shortly  after 
taken,  and  shot,  before  it  came  to  the  General’s 
knowledge.  He  always  reprobated  cruelty  and 
endeavoured  as  much  as  possible,  to  soften  the 
calamities  of  war,  As  soon  as  he  found  his  en- 
emy in  his  power,  he  was  uniformly  actuated  by 
the  most  tender  compassion. 

A friend  to  the  American  cause  of  the  name  of 
Cross,  who  resided  in  Marion’s  vicinity,  took  sick 
fiind  went  to  Georgetown  for  the  sake  of  medical 
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attendance.  A guard  was  placed  over  his  pro- 
perty for  protection ; his  house  however  was  broke 
open  and  part  of  his  property  taken  away^  at 
which  time  he  was  so  extreiiiely  unwell,  that  his 
life  was  despaired  of  by  his  physician.  His  Vv^ife 
complained  of  this  outrage.  Marion  found  an 
officer  with  part  of  the  articles  of  which  Cross 
had  been  robbed  : but  he  pertinaciously  refused 
to  restore  them,  until  he  was  compelled  by  abso- 
lute shame.  The  affair,  however,  had  like  to  have 
produced  a mutiny  in  his  camp,  and  it  required 
all  the  address  of  which  he  was  master,  to  sup- 
press  it.  But  upon  the  restitution  of  the  property, 
he  w as,  at  last,  enabled  to  restore  tranquillity. 

Subsequent  to  this  affair.  General  Marion  re- 
ceived a flag  from  the  enemy,  at  Georgetown,  on 
the  subject  of  exchange  of  prisoners.  After  clos- 
ing the  negociation  on  that  subject,  as  the  British 
officer  was  on  the  point  of  retiring,  the  General 
politely  invdted  him  to  dine  with  him.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted.  But  what  was  the  aston- 
ishment of  his  guest,  when  he  found  nothing  for 
dinner,  except  sw  eet  potatoes,  roasted  in  the  ash- 
es. Marion  apologized  for  w ant  of  better  fare, 
and  they  made  a meal  on  what  was  before  them. 
The  conversation,  which  ensued,  on  this  occasion, 
induced  the  British  officer  to  look  very  serious  on 
his  return  with  the  flag,  and  he  shortly  after  re- 
singed his  commission. 

The  next  circumstance,  which  occurred  in  the 
chain  of  events,  was  the  pursuit  of  a British  de- 
tachment under  Major  Muckleworth,  who  were 
proceeding  along  Black  river  towards  Cambden. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  pursuit,  a skirmish  en- 
sued between  Marion’s  van  and  the  enemy’s  rear, 
in  which  several  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides,  and  some  taken  prisoners.  The  General 
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retired,  for  the  night,  to  give  his  troops  repose^ 
intending  to  make  a serious  attack  on  the  enemy, 
the  next  morning.  They,  however,  struck  their 
tents  and  moved  off  before  day-light.  The  pur- 
suit was  renewed,  and  the  enemy  overtaken  by 
the  van,  who  commenced  firing  on  them  while 
retreating,  till  the  General  called  off  his  men,  and 
relinquished  fighting  from  motives  of  humanity  to- 
wards an  officer,  whose  mode  of  w arfare  w as  that 
of  a generous  foe  ; as  he  alw  ays  paid  for  supplies^ 
even  to  the  utmost  farthing,  and  w hose  character 
was  never  stained  by  the  commission  of  any  un- 
necessary depredations. 

A Colonel  Watson,  who  commanded  a corps 
of  the  enemy,  commenced  a correspondence  with 
the  General,  in  which  he  remonstrated  against  the 
mode  of  warfare  pursued  by  him.  The  Colonel 
received  for  answer,  that  he  ought  to  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  complain,  as  he  himself  had, 
so  far,  as  opportunities  had  permitted  him,  pursued 
a course  of  depredation  heretofore  unprecedented, 
and  the  correspondence  closed.  A Lieutenant 
Torquano  was  shortly  after  badly  wounded  by 
one  of  the  General’s  corps,  from  a tree.  Upon 
hearing  of  this  circumstance.  Colonel  Watson 
sent  another  flag,  requesting  permission  for  the 
Lieutenant,  who  bore  an  excellent  character, 
to  be  sent  to  Charleston,  and  this  request  was 
readily  granted.  He  shortly  afterwards  retired, 
in  the  night,  taking  the  road  towards  the  Santee, 
which  having  come  to  the  General’s  knowledge 
on  the  ensuing  day,  induced  him  to  despatch  an 
officer  with  thirty  mounted  riflemen  and  fifty  horse 
to  harass  him  as  much  as  possible.  While  this 
part3^  was  in  the  advance,  Marion  with  his  infan^ 
try  came  up  with  the  enemy  and  commenced  a 
running  fight.  But  the  contest  was  of  short 
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ration,  as  the  British  fled  with  all  speed  for  George- 
town, leaving  about  twenty  dead  and  as  many 
wounded.  The  General  encamped,  for  the  night, 
near  the  place  of  action,  and,  next  morning,  re- 
tired  to  Snow  Island,  his  strong  hold,  in  order  to 
give  his  men  some  repose. 

Here,  however,  afiairs  seemed  to  assume  a 
gloomy  aspect.  His  men  began  to  desert,  and 
Colonel  Watson  advanced  against  him  with  re- 
newed strength.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse 
appearances,  he  harangued  his  troops  and  com- 
menced the  pursuit  of  a corps  of  the  enemy,  under 
Colonel  Doyle,  who  liad  made  a precipitate  re- 
treat, upon  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Lee’s  le- 
gion, who  shortly  after  joined  Marion.  This 
unexpected  accession  of  strength,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  General  Greene,  who  had  succeeded 
Gates  in  the  command  of  the  Southern  army,  was 
advancing  tow^ards  Cambden,  revived  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  people,  in  that  section  of  the 
Union. 

General  Marion  despatched  Colonel  Horry 
on  another  expedition  against  the  enemy.  The 
British,  however,  in  this  instance,  contrived  to 
surprise  him  ; but  he  made  good  his  retreat,  with 
much  eclat. 

As  soon  as  General  Lee,  with  his  legion,  and 
a part  of  the  second  Maryland  brigade,  had  ef- 
fected a junction  with  Marion,  the  former  pro- 
posed an  attack  on  Georgetown,  in  which  the 
latter  concurred.  The  result  was,  that  George- 
town w^as  taken  by  surprise,  and  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, the  commanding  officer,  made  prisoner. — 
The  success  was  partial,  and  the  Americans  re- 
tired without  annoyance.  General  Greene’s  ob- 
ject in  ordering  this  Junction  to  take  place,  was  to 
prevent  supplies  from  going  to  the  British  gar-* 
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risons  at  Ninety-six  and  Augusta.  Fort  Watson, 
the  most  important  of  a chain  of  posts  erected  by 
the  British,  to  secure  the  provisions  growing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Congaree  and  Santee  rivers,  was 
of  too  much  importance,  not  to  attempt  its  reduc- 
tion. It  was  situate  on  a commanding  eminence, 
called  Wright’s  Bluft’,  and  closely  invested  by 
General  Marion  with  about  eighty  militia,  and  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee,  with  his  continentals, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1731.  On  the  23d  of  the 
same  month,  it  surrendered  by  capitulation.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
men,  and  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  M’Kay, 
Musquetry  were  the  only  weapons  of  attack  and 
defence.  Fort  Motte  next  fell  into  Marion’s  and 
Lee’s  possession.  Its  capture  was  precipitated  by 
the  burning  of  Mrs.  Motte’s  house.  This  lady  w itli- 
out  solicitation  proposed  the  destruction  of  her  ele- 
gant mansion  for  the  public  good,  and  presented 
the  besiegers  with  a quiver  of  African  arrows  for 
that  purpose.  This  post  was  situate  near  the 
fork,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Congaree.  They' 
arrived  before  it,  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  in  four 
daj^s,  it  surrendered  at  discretion,  in  consequence 
of  which  Lieutenant  McPherson  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  men  were  made  prisoners.  The 
day  after  the  capture  of  this  post,  Mrs.  Motte  pre- 
pared a dinner,  and  invited  indiscriminately  for 
her  guests  both  American  and  British  officers, 
and,  at  this  entertainment,  displayed  the  superior 
qualities  of  her  mind,  by  regarding  the  social  inter- 
course, which  then  existed  between  men,  who  but 
a few  hours  before  had  been  using  every  physical 
and  mental  energy  to  launch  each  other  into  the 
world  of  spirits.  Her  whole  conduct  bespoke  the 
accomplished  and  elegant  lady.  Not  a word  es- 
caped her,  either  as  regarding  her  past  suiierings^ 
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and  indignities  or  her  multifarious  losses  of  pro** 
perty.  While  this  entertainment  was  going  on, 
some  of  the  over  zealous  Americans  began,  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  to  hang  some  of  the 
tories  taken  in  the  Fort.  To  this  scene  of  cru- 
elty, however,  Marion  immediately  put  a stop,  as 
he  ever  wished  to  surpass  the  British  in  magnani- 
mity of  conduct,  as  much  as  he  did  in  the  partisan 
warfare.  Fort  Granby  was  besieged,  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  of  May,  and  after  the  third  discharge 
of  artillery  from  a six  pounder,  the  garrison  con- 
sisting of  Major  Maxwell,  commandant,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  men,  a large  majority  of 
whom  were  royal  militia,  surrendered.  Lord 
Rawdon  had  advanced  fourteen  miles  on  his  road 
to  the  relief  of  Major  Maxwell,  but  when  he  learnt 
that  the  garrison  had  become  prisoners  of  war, 
he  immediately  retired. 

General  Marion,  with  his  brigade  of  militia, 
advanced  against  Georgetown.  On  the  first  night 
after  he  had  broken  ground,  the  British  aban- 
doned their  works  and  retired  to  Charleston. 
As  soon  as  General  Greene  had  forced  the  British 
to  retire  from  Cambden,  he  despatched  Generals 
Sumpter  and  Marion,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Lee,  with  their  respective  corps,  to  compel  the 
enemy  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Coates  to  eva- 
cuate Orangeburgh,  which  service  was  completely 
effected,  and  Coates  retreated  towards  Charles- 
ton. But  before  he  could  get  there,  Marion  and 
Sumpter  overtook  them,  forced  an  action,  cap- 
tured the  baggage  of  the  19th  regiment  of  British 
infantry,  and  above  one  hundred  horses  and  many 
waggons.  After  Marion  had  completed  the  ser- 
vice, on  which  he  had  been  despatched  by  General 
Greene,  he  joined  that  officer  shortly  before  the 
feiittle  of  But  aw  Springs,  where  the  British  were 
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posted.  In  this  action,  he  bore  his  part  with  his 
usual  intrepidity,  for  which  he  received  a vote 
of  thanks  from  Congress.  The  British,  having 
retired  into  Charleston,  a short  time  after  this 
event,  contented  themselves  with  partisan  excur- 
sions. While  General  Marion  was  attending  the 
state  legislature  in  February,  1782,  of  which  he 
had  been  chosen  a member,  his  brigade  was 
surprised  near  the  Santee  river  by  a party  of 
the  British,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thompson.  Major  Benson  and  some  others  of 
the  Americans  were  killed,  and  the  brigade  dis- 
persed ; but,  in  a fev/  days,  they  again  rc-as- 
sembled,  the  British  having  retired  into  their 
own  lines,  as  soon  as  the  expedition  had  effected 
ks  object.  General  Marion,  after  the  evacuation 
of  Charleston,  retired  to  his  plantation  in  St. 
Joiin’s  parish,  where  he  was  born,  and  continued 
a member  of  the  state  legislature  until  that  body 
coiuinissioned  him  to  put  Fort  Johnson  into 
repair,  with  a salary  of  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  which  after  peace  w^as 
reduced  to  five  hundred.  This  was  a kind  of 
sinecure  given  him  as  an  indemnit}^  in  part  for  the 
losses  of  property  he  had  sustained.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  married  a Miss  Videan,  who 
brought  him  an  affluent  fortune.  Enjoying  the 
pleasing  reflections  of  having  eminently  assisted, 
in  the  establishment  of  his  country’s  independence, 
in  the  society  of  his  amiable  lady,  and  friends, 
he  died  in  February,  1795,  leaving  no  issue.  As 
a patriot  and  soldier,  he  deservedly  ranked  among 
the  foremost  of  those,  who  achieved  the  revolu- 
tion. His  warfare  was  of  the  partisan  Idnd,  in 
which  no  officer  in  either  army  was  better  skilled 
or  more  successful.  In  his  person.  General  Ma^ 
tion  was  thin,  of  low  stature,  and  of  the  smallest 
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^Ize,  He  was  reserved  in  conversation ; possessed, 
by  no  means,  a prepossessing  visage,  and  was  far 
from  being  captivating  in  liis  manners.  His  un- 
derstanding was  sound,  but  unaided  by  books  or 
travel.  In  liis  diet,  he  was  very  abstemious,  and 
ever  an  enemy  to  the  Bacchanalian  board. 

General  H.  Lee,  of  the  partisan  legion  of  horse, 
informs  us  in  his  memoirs,  that  the  father  of  Gen- 
eral Marion  removed  from  the  spot,  on  which  his 
lather  had  settled  on  Cooper  river,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Georgetow  n,  where  he  resided  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  that  Francis  Marion  who  was  the  young- 
est of  five  sons,  was  born  there,  and  received  only 
a common  school  education.  As  his  three  elder 
brothers  became  of  age,  his  father  gave  them  por- 
tions ; but  embarrassments  in  his  afl’airs,  deprived 
the  two  younger  from  participating  a like  inher- 
itance. Hence  they  w ere  compelled  to  depend 
upon  their  own  exertions,  to  carry  them  through 
the  rugged  and  thorny  paths  of  human  existence. 


COMMODORE 

JOHN  BARRY, 

The  father  of  the  Commodore,  w as  a respect- 
able farmer  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland, 
where  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  w as 
born  in  the  year  1745.  After  having  received  the 
first  elements  of  an  English  education,  to  gratify 
his  particular  inclination  for  the  sea,  his  father 
entered  him  in  the  merchant  service.  When  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  and 
selected  it  as  the  country  of  his  future  residence. 
AVith  the  circumstances,  which  induced  him  to 
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leave  his  native  land  and  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  a foreign  country,  we  are  not  acquainted.  Of 
this,  however,  we  are  certain,  that  they  cannot 
have  been,  in  the  least,  injurious  to  his  charac- 
ter, as  we  find,  that  in  the  caj)ital  of  the  Britisli 
provinces,  in  the  nortliern  section  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  he  was,  for  a number  of  years,  ii^ 
the  employment  of  many  of  the  most  respectable 
merchants,  of  whose  unlimited  confidence  he  ever 
retained  the  full  possession.  Among  the  many 
gentlemen  in  whose  service  he  was,  Messrs.  Mer- 
edith, Welling  and  Morris,  and  Nixon,  stand  most 
conspicuous.  The  ship  Black  Prince,  a very 
valuable  vessel,  belonging  to  Mi\  Nixon,  engaged 
in  the  London  ti  ^:de,  was  commanded  by  him, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution ; 
but  was  shortly  after  purchased  by  Congress  and 
converted  into  a vessel  of  war. 

In  reviewing  the  causes,  which  led  to  hostili- 
ties between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
Barry  was  satisfied  that  justice  was  on  the  side  of 
the  fatter.  He  therefore  engaged  under  the  ban- 
ners of  freedom  and  resolved  to  devote  his  best 
exertions  to  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  mother  country. 

Confiding  in  his  patriotism,  Congress,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1776,  a few  months  prior  to  the  declara- 
tion of  Independence,  appointed  him  comman- 
der of  the  brig  Lexington,  of  sixteen  guns,  and  his 
was  the  first  continental  vessel,  which  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Philadelphia.  His  cruises  were  suc- 
cessful. Congress  had  caused  to  be  built  three 
large  frigates,  one  of  which  was  called  the  Ef- 
fingham, to  the  command  of  which  he  w^as  ap- 
pointed immediately  after  that  memorable  mra, 
which  gave  to  the  United  States  a name  among 
the  nations  of  th^  w^orld.  During;  the  following 
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winter,  as  his  naval  employment  became  nugato- 
ry, in  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, he,  from  an  aversion  to  inactivity,  became 
a volunteer  aid,  in  that  season  of  peril,  to  the  in- 
trepid General  Cadwallader. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  and  forts  on  the  Del- 
aw  are  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  in  the 
following  year,  1777,  and  Commodore  Barry  with 
several  vessels  of  war,  made  good  his  retreat  up 
the  river,  as  far  as  Whitehill,  where,  however, 
they  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

Prior  to  the  destruction  of  these  vessels,  he  suc- 
cessfully employed  those  under  his  command  in 
annoying  the  enemy  and  cutting  off  their  supplies. 

After  the  destruction  of  American  squad- 
t^n,  and  soon  after  the  capture  of  Philadelphia, 
he  was  appointed  to  command  the  Raleigh,  of 
thirty-two  guns,  which,  on  a cruise,  was  run  on 
shore  by  a British  squadron  on  Fox  Island,  in 
Penobscot  bay. 

Subsegment  to  the  above  disasters,  he  command- 
ed a vessel  commissioned  with  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade 
ior  some  time. 

When  Congress  concluded  to  build  a 74  gun 
ship  in  New-Hampshire,  he  was  ordered  to  com- 
mand her.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  deter- 
mined to  make  a present  of  this  vessel  to  his  most 
Christian  Majesty,  when  that  august  body  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  Alliance  Frigate. 

The  situation  of  American  affairs  becoming  im- 

Esrtant,  in  a foreign  point  of  view,  colonel  John 
aureus,  of  South  Carolina,  son  of  Henry  Lau- 
rens, then  a prisoner  in  the  tower  of  London,  was 
ordered  to  France  on  a special  mission.  Com- 
modore Barry  sailed  in  the  Alliance  from  Boston 
for  L’Orient  in  February,  1781,  having  the  nuiiis- 
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ter  extraordinary  and  suite  on  board.  After  land- 
ing the  ambassador  and  suite  at  L’Orient,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  same  year,  the  Alliance  sailed  on 
a cruise. 

On  the  29th  of  May  following,  at  day-light, 
Commodore  Barry  discovered  a ship  an  d a brig 
on  his  weather  bow , appearing  afterw  ards  to  w ear 
the  British  flag.  He  consequently  prepared  for 
immediate  action.  The  British  ship  proved  to  be 
the  Atalanta,  Captain  Edwards,  of  betw  een  tw  enty 
and  thirty  guns,  and  the  brig  Treposa,  Captain 
Smith.  An  action  short Ij'  commenced,  and  by 
three  P.  M.  both  vessels  struck.  Barry  was 
wounded  early  in  the  engagement ; but  notwith- 
standing his  sufferings,  in  consequence  of  this 
casualty,  he  still  remained  on  deck,  and  it  w as 
owing  to  his  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind, 
that  the  Alliance  was  the  victor. 

On  December  25,  1781,  he  sailed  in  tiie  Al- 
liance for  France,  from  Boston,  having  on  board 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  count  De  Noailles, 
who  were  desirous  of  going  to  their  native  coun- 
try on  business  of  the  highest  importance.  He 
had  scarcely  arrived  at  his  destined  port  (L’Ori- 
ent,)  than  he  sailed  in  February,  1782,  on  a cruise, 
during  which  he  fell  in  with  an  enemy’s  ship  of 
equal  size  and  had  a severe  engagement.  The 
enemy  would  have  been  captured,  had  it  not 
been  for  two  consorts,  which,  however,  were  kept 
at  a distance  during  the  action  by  a French  fifty 
gun  ship,  which  hove  in  sight.  The  continental 
ship  Luzerne,  of  twenty  guns,  had  her  guns  throw  n 
over-board  before  the  battle  began,  in  order  to 
facilitate  her  escape,  as  she  had  a quantity  of 
specie  on  board  from  Havanna,  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States.  The  Captain  of  the  British 
frigate,  who  was  soon  after  advanced  to  be  Vice- 
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Admiral  of  the  red,  acknowledged,  that  he  had 
never  received  a more  severe  flagellation  than  on 
this  occasion,  although  it  seemed  to  have  had  the 
appearance  of  a drawn  battle. 

During  the  time,  that  General  Lord  Howe  was 
the  British  Commander-in-chief,  he  attempted  to 
alienate  the  Commodore  from  the  cause  which  he 
had  so  ardently  espoused,  by  an  offer  of  20,000 
guineas,  and  the  command  of  the  best  frigate  in 
the  British  navy;  but  he  rejected  the  offer  with 
scorn.  The  return  of  peace,  however,  in  the 
year  1783,  put  an  end  to  all  ^such  dishonorable 
propositions  and  our  Commoltlore  returned  to 
private  life. 

In  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  there  was  an  ar- 
ticle prohibiting  the  United  States  from  building 
vessels  of  war,  during  the  term  of  twelve  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  limitation,  however,  our 
government  conceived  themselves  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  a war  with  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the 
celebrated  corn  order  of  the  privy  council,  of 
1793,  for  the  avow  ed  purpose  of  starving  France 
and  the  subsequent  aggressions  on  American  com- 
merce. These  apprehensions  gave  birth  to  a law 
for  creating  a navy,  to  the  command  of  which 
Commodore  Barry  was  designed.  The  treaty  of 
1795,  however,  prevented  the  law  from  being 
carried  into  full  execution,  although  Mr.  Barry, 
in  consequence  of  that  law  w as^retained  in  service. 

That  the  United  States  were  under  great  obli- 
gations to  France  for  the  aid  she  lent  them,  du- 
ring their  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence 
is  a fact,  which  few  will  deny,  and  the  extent  of 
these  obligations  was  fully  expressed  in  the  treaty 
between  the  two  countries  in  1778.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a matter  of  surprise  to  many,  who  have  not 
Jill  tliis  day,  called  in  question  the  integrity  of 
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(he  illustrious  man,  who  then  directed  the  des- 
tinies of  our  nation,  to  find  that  he  had  issued  a 
proclamation  enjoining  a strict  neutrality,  as  if  no 
compact  between  the  two  governments  had  ever 
existed.  He  was,  however,  unquestionably  actu- 
ated by  the  purest  motive,  and  must  have  thought 
that  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  would  promote 
the  interest  of  his  country. 

In  1797,  it  was  deemed  proper  by  the  American 
government  from  some  cause  not  generally  known 
or  explicitly  avowed,  to  annul  the  consular  con- 
vention with  France,  the  pretext  for  which  was 
French  aggression  on  American  commerce.  Du- 
ring the  maritime  disturbance  thus  created  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  Mr.  Barry  was  actively 
engaged  in  protecting  the  commerce  of  his  adopt- 
ed country,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion by  his  nautical  brethren.  When  this  dis- 
pute was  at  last  satisfactorily  adjusted,  a law  w as 
passed,  during  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Adams’  ad- 
ministration, for  reducing  the  navy,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  vessel  he  commanded  was 
laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  he  once  more  returned 
to  private  life. 

Bold,  brave,  and  enterprising,  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  humane  and  generous.  He  was  a 
good  citizen,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  all,  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  His  per- 
son was  above  the  ordinary  size,  graceful  and 
commanding,  his  deportment  dignified,  and  his 
countenance  expressive. 

He  died  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1803,  and  a vast  concourse  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens testified  their  respect  to  his  memoryj>^ 
hy  attending  his  remains  to  the  silent  grave; 
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CAPTAIN 

JOHN  MANLY. 

John  Manly  was  born  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  year  1733.  After  having  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  education,  he  embraced  a 
maritime  life.  From  the  eminent  reputation, 
which  he  had  acquired  for  his  professional  merit, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies 
against  the  unjust  aggressions  of  the  mother 
country,  the  new  government,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  illustrious  Washington,  com- 
missioned him  as  a Captain  in  their  navy,  on  the 
24th  October,  1775.  In  the  schooner  Lee,  he 
made  many  captures,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  notwithstanding  his  hazardous  situation,  he 
did  not  skulk  into  port  ; but  continued  to  cruise 
within  the  limits  assigned  him,  during  the  whole 
wdnter.  One  of  his  captures  led  to  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  b}^  General  Gage.  This  was  a large  brig 
which  was  laden  with  ordnance  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war,  of  which  the  colonists  were  much  in 
want  : but  from  what  was  taken  in  this  one  vessel 
they  were  supplied  w ith  heavy  ordnance,  mortars, 
and  the  working  utensils,  necessary  for  offensive 
or  defensive  operations.  In  consequence  of  his 
acknowledged  services,  he  was  promoted  to  com- 
mand the  frigate  Hancock,  of  thirty-two  guns. 
On  a cruise  with  this  vessel,  he  met  a frigate  be-- 
longing  to  the  enemy,  and  engaged  her.  Af- 
ter a short  contest,  he  boarded  and  succeeded  in 
taking  her.  She  proved  to  be  his  Britannic 
Majesty’s  vessel  of  war,  called  The  Fox.”  On 
the  8th  of  July,  1777,  he  was  captured  with  his 
prize,  by  the  British  frigate  Rainbow,  of  forty 
guns,  and  sent  into  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where 
he  endured  a rigorous  confinement  on  board  of 
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that  ship,  and  in  Mill  prison,  until  he  was  exchang- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  of  1782.  In 
September  of  that  year,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  Hague  frigate,  with  which  he 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  A few  days  after 
leaving  Martinique,  he  was  descried  by  a British 
seventy-four,  and  to  avoid  capture  he  run  his 
ship  on  a sand  bank,  in  the  rear  of  Guadaloupe. 
The  chasing  ship  was  join-ed  by  three  line  of  battle 
ships.  These  four  advanced  within  point  blank 
shot  distance,  and  having  springs  on  their  cables, 
opened  on  the  Hc^gue  a mc\st  furious  cannonade, 
which  was  supported  with  the  most  undaunted 
firmness,  for  three  days:  on  the  fourth.  Manly 
succeeded  in  getting  his  vessel  off  the  bank,  fired' 
thirteen  guns  in  token  of  defiance,  and  made  his 
escape. 

Having  arrived  at  Boston,  one  of  his  officers 
preferred  a variety  of  charges  against  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  arrested  and  under- 
w^ent  the  ordeal  of  a Court-martial.  the  na- 
ture of  the  charges,  the  public  have  not  been  made 
acquainted  ; but  the  report  of  the  court  conveyed 
in  part  a justification  of  some  of  the  allegations. 
It  does  not  appear,  that  he  was  ever  in  command 
after  the  peace,  w hich  now  succeeded.  A vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct  was  promised,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  his  memoirs.  Whether  they  were  pre- 
pared for  publication  is  unknown  ; but  they  never 
appeared.  He  resided  in  Boston,  in  the  pursuits 
of  private  life,  until  February  12,  1793,  when  he 
changed  an  earthly  for  an  serial  existence  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  attended 
to  the  grave,  by  a large  concourse  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  who  thus  testified  their  regard  to  his  me- 
mory for  the  eminent  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered their  country,  in  the  trying  hour  of  peril  and 
adversity. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL 

BAEON  BE  KALB. 

It  appears  no  more  than  justice  due  to  departed 
worth,  to  number  among  the  worthy  heroes  of  a 
nation,  those,  who,  although  of  foreign  birth,  have 
offered  up  their  existence,  on  the  altar  of  its  liber- 
ties. The  wilds  of  that  part  of  the  western  hem- 
isphere, which  fell  under  British  sway,  although 
sheltered  under  the  coolly  protecting  wings  of 
the  crown,  became  a place  of  refuge  for  the 
oppressed,  not  only  of  the  mother  country  so 
called,  but  of  those,  who  drew  their  birth  in  other 
nations  of  the  old  world.  Hence  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz  by  the  infatuated  Louis  the 
XIV,  while  it,  in  a measure,  robbed  France  of 
the  vitals  of  her  then  commercial  grandeur,  not 
only  transplanted  its  seminal  qualities  into  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  the  wisdom  of  whose 
monarchs  permitted  them  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  such  discarded  nutrition  ; but  al^ 
into  the  soil  of  British  America  where  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution,  which  gave  Freedom 
to  a large  portion  of  mankind,  proved  either 
in  a commercial,  civil,  or  military  point  of  view, 
that  the  plants  had  not  withered  by  a change  of 
S"oil. 

Endeavouring  to  amend  the  error  of  that  mis- 
guided act  of  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Grand,  the 
subsequent  monarchs  of  France,  by  every  exer- 
tion of  physical  and  diplomatic  skill,  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  unsought  for  advantages,  which 
the  monkish  zeal  of  the  cardinal,  the  prime  mi- 
nister of  their  ancestor,  had  cast  into  the  lap  of 
British  industry  and  perseverance. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Baron  de  KalK  nothing  of 
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^consequence  is  knov/n  in  the  United  States.  In 
a social  conversation  with  Genera!  (then  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel) Marion,  a few  days  prior  to  General 
Gates’s  defeat  at  Cainbden,  he  informed  that 
officer,  that  he  was  then  sixty-three  years  of  age  ; 
that  his  father  and  mother  were  then  living,  and 
that  he  was  born  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
Paris.  This  would  give  1717  as  the  year  of  his 
birth,  and  Alsace,  on  the  confines  of  France  and 
Germany  near  the  Rhine,  as  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  He  had  been  forty-two  years  in  the 
French  army,  consequently  he  must  have  entered 
it  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  the  war  of  1755, 
he  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Quarter- 
master-General’s department  in  the  army  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  who  was  then  acting  in 
unison  with  the  Imperialists.  Prior  to  the  peace, 
which  followed,  lie  confessed  that  he  had  travelled 
through  the  territories  of  the  British  colonies  in 
a concealed  character.  This  and  some  other  con- 
curring circumstances  have  induced  the  belief, 
that  he  was  despatched  by  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles to  ascertain  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
that  section  of  the  British  empire.  Possessed  of 
a strong  and  retentive  memory,  he  committed  none 
of  his  observations  to  paper,  during  these  pere- 
grinations, but  trusted  solely  to  recollection.  His 
caution  in  this  respect  was  his  preservation  ; for, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  was  arrested 
on  suspicion,  and  had  any  papers  been  found 
about  him  sufficient  to  confirm  this  suspicion,  the 
fate  of  detected  espionage  awaited  him  ; but  his 
better  stars  had  the  ascendancy,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed. He  often  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
the  ma^  policy  pursued  by  the  British  cabinet, 
towards  the  provincials,  as,  in  his  passage  through 
the  country,  he  had  a fidl  opportunity  of  w itnesS- 
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hig  the  firm  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to^vards 
the  parent  realm.  The  policy,  therefore,  which 
tended  to  sever  the  bonds  which  had  connected 
them, acted  like  the  gnawing  of  a file  ; but  finally 
effected  the  destinies  of  providence,  in  defiance  of 
their  strong  adhesive  prepossessions.  At  the 
peace,  which  succeeded  the  conquest  of  Canada 
and  Acadia,  he  returned  to  France,  in  whose  ar- 
mies he  had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  General 
of  Brigade,  and  undoubtedly  gave  ample  infor- 
mation to  his  court,  respectirsg  the  object  of  his 
perilous  mission ; and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  intelligence  received  from  him,  had  great 
weight  in  deciding  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
the  French  court,  on  the  application  of  Doctor 
Franklin  for  assistance,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
quality  of  ambassador  from  the  revolted  colonies. 
Owing  to  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  cabinet 
of  Versailles,  the  Baron  embarked  again  for  Ame- 
rica, where  he  arrived  either  in  1777  or  1778. — 
He  joined  the  American  army  as  a volunteer,  and 
was  shortly  after  promoted  hy  Congress  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General,  and  despatched  with  a 
portion  of  the  army  from  New  Jersey  to  assist 
General  Lincoln  in  the  Southern  states  where  he 
was  then  Commander-in-chief. 

In  his  progress,  he  encountered  many  difficul- 
ties ; but  such  was  his  perseverance  and  zeal  in 
the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  that  he  sur- 
mounted them  all.  After  he  had  effected  a junc- 
tion with  General  Lincoln,  he  continued  to  exert 
his  best  abilities  in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  and 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Charles- 
ton, the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  Lincoln  had 
become  a prisoner,  the  command  of  the  whole 
Southern  army  devolved  upon  him.  The  circum- 
stance of  hi^  being  a foreigner  and  but  little  ac- 
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Attainted  with  the  English  language,  his  sup- 
posed ignorance  of  the  country,  and  the  little 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  temper  of  the  troops, 
whom  he  now  commanded,  naturally  involved 
him  in  great  perplexity,  and  Congress,  therefore, 
deemed  it  expedient  by  a resolve,  dated  June  13, 
to  order  General  Gates  to  repair  to  that  ciiiarter, 
and  assume  the  command  vacated  by  Lincoln’s 
capture,  and  temporarily  filled  by  the  Baron. 
Gates  upon  joining  the  Southern  army,  which  was 
on  the  24th  of  July,  requested  the  Baron  to  con- 
tinue the  command  of  his  division,  and  confirmed 
the  standing  orders,  which  the  Baron  had  issued. 
The  troops,  with  whose  command  he  had  been 
entrusted,  for  the  relief  of  General  Lincoln,  were 
the  Maryland  and  Delaware  brigades,  amounting 
to  above  fourteen  hundred  effective  men.  With 
these  he  marched  from  General  Washington’s 
head-quarters  at  Morristown,  New- Jersey,  April 
16th.  Having  arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk,  he  em- 
barked in  May,  and  shortly  after  landed  in  Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia,  from  which  he  proceeded  with 
as  much  celerity  as  possible  for  the  object  of  his 
destination,  receiving  strength  and  removing  ob- 
stacles in  his  march.  De  Kalb  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  the  request^  of  General  Gates,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  post  assigned  him  by  Congress. — 
Perhaps  the  Baron  might  have  remained  in  the 
command,  which  had  devolved  upon  him  by  the 
capture  of  Lincoln,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cele- 
brity Gates  had  acquired  by  the  defeat  of  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga ; but  it  seems  that  fate  had  de- 
creed, that  the  laurels  he  had  gathered  in  a Nor- 
thern clime,  should  wither  under  the  scorching 
beams  of  a Southern  sky.  Colonel  Otho  H.  Wil- 
liiims  gave  the  same  wholesome  advice  to  General 
Gates,  when  he  assumed  the  command, 
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had  Imparted  to  Baron  de  Kalb,  fifteen  days  pi*e* 
vious  to  Gates’s  arrival,  and  had  it  been  pursued,  it 
would  have  saved  the  mortifying  defeat,  which  he 
and  his  army  shortly  after  experienced  by  his 
adoption  of  a contrary  plan.  Lord  Rawdon  had 
collected  all  his  forces  into  Cambden,  within  thir- 
teen miles  of  which  General  Gates  had  advanced 
unmolested.  At  a place  called  Clermont,  he  gave 
out  the  order  of  battle  for  his  premeditated  at- 
tack on  that  position,  which  was  held  by  the  ene- 
my. This  order  of  battle  having  been  given,  the 
Adjutant-General’s  return  of  the  whole  effective 
force  under  Gates,  amounted  to  nine  hundred 
continental  infantry,  rank  and  file,  and  seventy 
cavalry,  exclusive  of  Colonel  Porterfield’s  and 
Major  Armstrong’s  light  infantry,  consisting  of 
abouttwo  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Colonel  Amand’s 
legion  of  one  hundred  and  tw  enty  men  ; giving 
an  aggregate  acquisition  of  three  hundred  ard 
seventy,  besides  a few  volunteer  cavalry.  A de- 
tachment had  been  sent  off  to  the  assistance  of 
Colonel  (afterw  ards  General)  Sumpter,  w hich  wets 
also  not  included  in  the  Adjutant-General’s  re- 
port. General  Lord  Cornwallis  unexpectedly 
to  Gates,  arrived  at  Cambden,  and  of  course  su- 
perseded Lord  Rawdon  in  his  command.  The 
Americans  had  advanced  about  halfway  to  Camb- 
den, by  about  hall  past  two  a.  m.  on  the  I6th^ 
when  a firing  began  by  the  advance  of  each  army, 
both  Generals  having  been  desirous  to  bring  on  an 
engagement.  Some  of  Colonel  Amand’s  cavalry 
were  wounded,  and  the  others  w ere  thrown  into 
disorder  ; in  consequence  of  w hich  the  Maryland 
regiment  in  front  of  the  column  w as  broke,  and 
the  whole  line  put  into  confusion.  By  reason 
of  this  unexpected  disaster,  a council  of  war  was 
chilled,  to  w/hom,  on  this  intelligence  having  been 
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c6mmunicated,  General  Stevens  declared  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  to  which 
no  immediate  reply  being  given.  Gates  ordered 
on  to  battle.  Baron  de  Kalb,  however,  advised 
Gates  to  fail  back  to  Rugely’s  mills,  w hich  was 
a very  eligible  position,  and  there  wait  the  attack. 
Some  expressions  escaped  from  Gates  on  the  oc- 
casion, which  hurt  the  Baron’s  feelings,  and  induc- 
ed him  to  give  his  horse  to  his  servant,  take  the 
command  of  his  division  on  foot,  and  reply  at 
the  same  time  to  Gates  with  some  w armth,  well 
sir,  a few  liours  more  will  let  us  see,  who  are  the 
brave.”  The  Baron  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  the  army,  which,  with  the  reserve,  had  to  sus- 
tain the  whole  heat  of  the  action  in  consequence 
of  the  flight  of  the  left  and  centre.  This  wing  was 
composed  of  the  second  continental  brigade, 
consisting  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops, 
and  as  no  order  had  been  given  to  retreat,  the 
battle  raged  in  this  quarter  with  unabated  fury, 
and  the  Americans  even  gained  ground.  When 
broken,  they  formed  again  and  renewed  the  con- 
test. The  flight  of  their  left  and  centre  with  their 
Commander-in-chief,  permitted  Cornwallis  to 
bend  the  whole  of  his  strength  against  the  right 
wing  and  the  reserve.  De  Kalb  and  his  oiiicers 
performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  w ere  most  ably 
supported  by  the  men  under  their  command  ; but 
Cornwallis,  charging  with  his  cavalry  and  the 
bayonet,  at  once,  closed  the  contest.  The  Baron 
received  eleven  wounds  and  was  taken  prisoner, 
as  was  his  Aid-de-camp  Colonel  De  Buysson, 
who  was  also  wounded,  but  remained  with  him, 
and  announced  his  rank,  at  the  same  time  begging 
the  enemy  to  spare  the  Baron’s  life.  The  Baron 
expired  in  a short  time,  though  he  received  the 
most  particular  attention  from  the  British.  He 
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spent  his  last  breath  in  dictating  a letter  expressive 

the  warmest  affection  for  the  officers  and  men  of 
bis  division,  of  his  being  charmed  with  the  firm  op- 
position they  made  to  superior  force,  when  aban- 
doned by  the  rest  of  the  army — the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  the  testimony  given  by  the  British 
army  of  the  bravery  of  his  troops — of  the  infinite 
pleasure  he  received  from  the  gallant  behaviour 
of  the  Delaware  regiment,  and  the  companies  of 
artillery  attached  to  the  brigades,  and  of  the  eur 
dearing  sense  he  entertained  of  the  merit  of  the 
whole  division  he  commanded. 

He  was  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambden,  near 
die  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  which  termi- 
nated his  earthly  existence.  The  spot,  that  encir- 
cles his  remains,  has  been  enclosed,  and  over  it  has 
been  placed  a handsome  marble,  on  which  is 
scuipiured  an  epitaph  expressive  of  his  worth  and 
generous  services,  the  expense  of  which  was  borne 
by  the  citizens  of  Cambden. 

Congress,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory  resolved, 
that  a monument  should  be  erected  in  the  city  of 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Baron  de  Kalb, 
Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  military  merit.  Bri- 
gadier of  the  armies  of  France,  and  Major-Gen- 
eral in  the  service  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. Having  served  with  honour  and  reputation 
for  three  years,  he  gave  a last  and  glorious  proof 
of  his  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and 
to  the  cause  of  America,  in  the  action  near  C amb- 
den, in  the  state  of  South  Carolina  ; where,  lead- 
ing on  the  regular  troops  of  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware against  superior  forces,  and  animating  them, 
by  his  example,  to  deeds  of  valor,  he  was  wounded 
ill  several  places,  and  died  the  19th  of  August 
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following,  in  the  forty-eight  year  of  his  age.— 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  zeal,  of  his  services, 
and  of  his  merit,  hath  erected  this  monument.” 
Congress  must  have  been  unacquainted  with  his 
age,  and  set  it  down  fortj^-eight  at  hazard,  from 
his  healthy  appearance ; for  as  has  been  already 
observed,  he  stated  it  himself  to  have  been  sixty- 
three.  His  extreme  temperance  enabled  liim  to 
enjoy  the  bloom  of  5^oiitli,  until  he  passed  the 
barrier  between  time  and  eternity.  In  his  diet  he 
was  very  abstemious,  and  water  was  his  only  be- 
verage. He  usually  arose  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  writing,  in  pro- 
found secret.  This  occupation  was  seldom  in- 
terrupted, except  by  his  meals  or  official  duties. 
He  generally  wrote  in  hieroglyphics,  and  was  very 
cautious  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  his  papers 
from  being  exposed  to  public  view.  With  an  eyc' 
to  this,  he  was  ever  careful  of  his  baggage,  and  was 
therefore  always  desirous  of  being  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  ann}^,  having  an  aversion  to  its 
wings,  lest  he  might  be  taken  by  surprise.  It  was 
believed,  that  he  did  not  take  his  papers  with  him 
from  the  central  army,  when  lie  went  into  Soutli 
Carolina,  but  that  lie  committed  them  to  the  care 
of  the  French  Ambassador,  hy  whom  they  w ere 
after  his  death  transmitted  to  his  sovereign.  His 
powers  of  mind  were  not  of  the  highest  order,  and 
his  literary  acquirements  were  only  moderate; 
but  he  excelled  in  a practical  know  ledge  of  human 
nature,  and  in  the  investigation  of  causes  and 
effects.  With  a stout  frame  of  body  and  strong 
retentive  faculties,  he  w^as  abstemious,  sober,  per- 
severing, and  a firm  believer  in  the  mild  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  He  w as,  of  course,  weil  fitted  to 
endure  the  toils  of  w^ar,  and  to  submit  to  its  car 
lamities,  with  placid  resignation. 

10"^ 
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CAPTAIN 

JOHN  PAUL  JONES. 

This  foot-ball  of  fortune  was  a native  of  Scot- 
land. His  father  had  been  originally  a gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  The  name  of  the  subject 
of  tins  narrative  was  John  Paul,  and  the  event 
which  inducecl  him  to  add  thereto  his  mother’s 
maiden  name  Jones,  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper 
place.  The  year  1747  witnessed  his  birth,  in  the 
county  of  Galw  ay,  distant  about  sixty  miles  from 
the  mansion-residence  of  the  Selkirk  family. 

The  partiality which  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  enter- 
tained for  old  Mr.  Paul,  induced  him  to  cause  his 
•son  John  to  receive  from  a private  tutor  the  same 
education  as  his  own  boys.  John  Paul  early 
evinced  an  aptitude  for  learning,  and  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  obtaining  a knowledge  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  a slender  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek.  Circumstances,  at  present  un- 
known, led  him  to  embrace  a sea-faring  life  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  After  he  had  served  a regular 
apprenticeship,  he  commanded  a merchant  vessel, 
which  w as  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  West 
India  trade  in  the  employ  of  Ferguson  and  Clinch, 
Cork,  Ireland.  During  a voyage  to  Tobago, 
the  crew  of  his  vessel  mutinied.  He,  in  the  inci- 
piency  of  the  insurrection,  resorted  to  conciliatory 
measures  with  a view  to  restore  order  : but  his 
moderation  being  supposed  to  be  the  cifects  of 
fear,  the  mutineers  grew  bolder,  and  renewed 
their  threats.  On  this.  Captain  Paul  armed  him- 
self with  a small  sword,  posted  himself  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  informed  the  mutineers,  that 
the  most  serious  consequences  would  result,  if 
they  should  pass  the  after  hatchw  ay,  and  that 
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an  attempt  to  get  on  the  quarter-deck  would 
induce  him  and  his  officers  to  risk  their  own  lives, 
in  endeavouring  to  effect  their  destruction.  They 
were,  some  time,  appaled  by  his  decision,  but  some 
more  desperate  than  the  rest,  determined  to  seize 
him,  and  armed  with  handspikes,  crowbars,  and 
axes,  moved  along  the  waist  to  the  quarter  deck. 
The  leader,  on  approaching  Captain  Paul,  raised 
a handspike  to  strike  him,  and  made  the  blow,  but 
it  was  evaded,  and  he  missed  his  object  ; but  was 
about  to  renew  it,  and  when  lifted  a second  time, 
Captain  Paul  pierced  the  ruffian,  who  fell  dead 
upon  the  deck.  The  rest  fled  to  the  forecastle, 
and  some  below  deck  ; those  who  remained  above 
were  seized  and  put  in  irons,  and  those,  who  had 
resisted  the  mutiny,  being  encouraged  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Captain,  secured  the  others 
below. 

The  voyage  was  prosecuted,  and  they  arrived 
at  Tobago,  where  Captain  Paul  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  proper  authority,  with  a demand  that 
he  should  be  tried  for  the  death  of  the  mutineer. 
The  transaction  excited  considerable  interest,  but 
at  length  he  obtained  a formal  trial,  wherein  he 
w^as  fairly  acquitted.  What  became  of  the  muti- 
neers, we  do  not  now  recollect ; for  it  is  upwards 
of  thirty  years  since  we  read  the  narrative. 

Captain  Paul  had  despatched  his  ship  under 
an  other  officer  to  Europe,  while  he  awaited  trial ; 
and  after  his  acquittal  returned  to  Europe.  He 
landed  in  England,  where  the  story  had  preced- 
ed him,  with  great  exaggeration,  and  he  was^ 
menaced  with  imprisonment  and  a new^  trial.  In 
this  dilemma,  he  addressed  his  friends  of  the  Scots 
house  in  Cork,  described  the  prosecution  he  had 
experienced,  and  the  injustice  of  bringing  him  a 
eecondtime  to  trial,  contrary  to  the  laws  ofEng^ 
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land.  In  his  friends,  he  found  advice  and  pro- 
tection ; and  to  escape  injustice,  he  determined  to 
proceed  to  the  American  continent,  where  he 
added  to  his  paternal  name,  nomme  de  guerre^ 
Jones. 

He  arrived  here  at  a most  important  period. 
The  colonics  were  on  the  eve  of  separation  from 
the  parent  state.  The  conflict  had  begun,  and 
Jones,  under  his  assumed  name,  having  received 
a Lieutenant’s  commission,  embarked  on  the  ex- 
pedition against  New  Providence,  under  Com-» 
modore  Hopkins.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Captain  Nicholas  Biddle,  who  subsequent- 
ly lost  his  life  in  a gallant  attack  on  the  enemy’s 
line  of  battle  ship  the  Yarmouth.  In  all  his  so- 
da! circles.  Captain  Biddle  introduced  Jones  as 
an  officer  of  considerable  merit,  and  from  whose 
enterprise  much  might  be  expected,  nor  did  the 
events  falsify  his  prediction.  On  his  return  from 
New  Providence,  against  which  the  expedition 
had  fully  succeeded,  he  w as  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a sloop  carrying  tw  elve  guns,  on  a cruise 
in  w hich,  he  captured  several  prizes  which  arrived 
safely  into  port.  His  next  command  w as  a new 
ship  of  war,  called  the  Ranger,  of  eighteen  car- 
riage guns,  six  pounders,  and  a crew  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  including  officers.  This  ves- 
sel had  a privateer’s  commission  and  belonged 
to  New  Hampshire.  Having  sailed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1778  from  Portsmouth,  the  capital  sea 
port  of  that  state,  he  bent  his  course  for  the  British 
coast.  In  April  of  that  year,  towards  the  close 
of  the  month,  he  landed  with  about  thirty  men  at 
Wliitehaven,  in  Cumberlandshire,  and  succeeded 
in  firing  one  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  which  the 
inhabitants  extinguished  before  the  flames  had 
communicated  to  the  rigging.  Having  effected 
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this,  he  caused  a descent  on  the  coast  of  Scotland 
to  be  made  by  a party  commanded  by  his  first 
Lieutenant,  for  the  object,  as  he  avowed  in  a letter 
to  the  Countess  of  Selkirk,  of  making  the  Earl  a 
prisoner  and  carrying  him  to  France.  The  Earl 
being  absent,  attending  Parliament;^  of  which  he 
was  a member,  frustrated  the  intentions  of  Jones. 
The  party,  nevertheless,  carried  off  the  family 
plate,  and  many  other  valuable  articles,  and  made 
good  their  retreat  to  the  vessel.  For  this  act, 
Jones  has  been  highly  censured  ; but  probably 
without  Just  cause.  The  vessel  being  a privateer, 
the  fruits  of  all  enterprise  against  the  enemy  were 
not  under  his  control.  Jones  sailed  for  France, 
and  landed  his  plunder  at  Brest.  The  property,^ 
upon  representation  to  Dr.  Franklin,  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  was  re-shipped  on  board  a cartel, 
and  returned  to  its  original  owner.  He  again  put 
to  sea  with  the  Ranger,  and  appeared  cruising  off 
the  Irish  coast.  Upon  learning,  that  a British 
king’s  vessel,  called  the  Drake,  mounting  twenty- 
two  guns,  was  in  the  harbour  of  Waterford,  Jones 
sent  the  Captain  of  that  ship  a challenge  for  com^ 
bat,  mentioning  at  the  same  time,  his  force  of 
men  and  metal.  The  challenge  was  accepted — 
the  complement  of  the  Drake  was  immediately 
made  up  of  volunteers— she  put  to  sea — the  ships 
met,  fought,  and  Jones  conquered,  after  an  hour 
and  a quarter’s  combat.  The  guns  of  the  Eng- 
lish ship,  which  w as  of  superior  force  in  men  and 
metal,  is  said  to  have  badly  worked,  while  those 
of  the  Ranger  gave  proof  of  the  superior  skill  of 
the  American  commander,  officers  and  men.  In 
the  contest,  the  British  lost  one  hundred  and  five 
killed,  and  seventy-two  wounded. — Jones’s  los.s 
was  about  twelve  killed,  and  nine  wounded. 


Hi 
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are  unacquainted,  but  which  occasioned  some  dis- 
satisfaction to  Jones,  he  left  the  Ranger,  and  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  Bonne  Homme  Ri- 
chard (Good  man  Richard.)  It  was  while  he 
commanded  this  ship,  that  Jones  wrote  a letter  to 
the  countess  of  Selkirk,  disavowing  his  know  ledge 
of  the  plunder  of  her  house,  until  his  arrival  in 
France,  declaring  his  early  assent  for  its  restitu- 
tion, and  hoping  that  she  would  not  inculpate  him 
in  the  business. 

A squadron  w as  fitted  out  in  the  summer  of  1779, 
to  cruise  oif  the  British  coast,  and  if  possible, 
to  intersect  the  British  Baltic  fleet.  It  consisted 
of  Bonne  Homme  Richard,  of  40  guns,  and  415 
men;  Alliance,  36,  and  290  men;  Monsieur,  32; 
Pallas,  28;  La  Vengeance,  12;  and  Cutter  Cerf, 
10.  Jones  hoisted  a Commodore’s  flag,  on  board 
the  Bonne  Homme  Richard,  and  set  sail  with  his 
squadron  from  L’Orient  on  the  14th  of  August. 
On  the  16th,  at  night,  he  captured  a large  and 
valuable  English  ship,  laden  with  silks  in  bale, /and 
other  rich  merchandise.  This  prize  was  manned 
and  ordered  for  France.  About  this  time,  a seri- 
ous dispute  took  place  between  Jones  and  the 
commander  of  the  Monsieur,  w bich  was  likely  to 
have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences, 
The  latter,  on  the  17th,  off  the  Highlands  of  Dun- 
garvan,  espied  and  gave  chase  to  a large  ship. 
The  Alliance  coming  up  nearly  within  cannon 
shot,  bore  away  to  speak  with  Jones.  Captain 
Landais  of  the  Alliance  informed  the  Commodore 
that  she  was  a line  of  battle  ship.  Jones  called 
him  a coward^  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to 
a lasting  enmity  betw^een  the  two  commanders. 
The  ship  escaped,  and  the  Commodore  w as  shortly 
after,  much  chagrined  to  learn,  from  some  fishing 
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boats,  that  she  was  an  English  East  Incliaman. 
The  same  evening,  the  Commodore’s  ship  narrowly 
escaped  being  driven  against  some  rocks  on  the 
Irish  shore,  in  a calm.  Having  sent  out  boats  to 
tow  her  off,  and  this  was  happily  effected,  the  crew 
of  one  of  the  boats  consisting  of  an  ofncer  and 
eleven  men,  instead  of  returning  to  the  ship, 
made  off  for  the  Icoid,  and  were  pursued  by  one 
Lieutenant  and  twelve  men  in  anclher  boat. — 
Both  crews  made  good  their  landing,  and  the 
latter  continued  to  pursue  the  former  on  shore, 
when  the  two  parties  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
inhabitants.  This  occurrence  deprived  him  of 
the  services  of  twenty-two  of  his  best  seamen  and 
two  experienced  officers.  In  a succeeding  gale, 
his  ship  had  nearly  been  lost  by  the  loosening  of 
one  of  the  lower  deck  guns.  He  was  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  his  squadron,  in  consequence 
of  which  lie  made  for  Lewis  Island,  one  of  tiie  He- 
brides, the  place  of  rendezvous,  off  which  he  arri- 
ved the  30th  of  August,  and  on  the  next  day  cap- 
tured eleven  sail,  one  of  which  being  valuable, 
was  manned  and  ordered  for  L’Orient,  the  rest 
were  sunk.  A few  days  after,  lie  gave  chase  and 
captured  an  English  letter  of  marque  mounting 
twenty-two  guns,  from  Leith  bound  for  Q^uebec, 
and  laden  with  naval  and  military  stores,  which 
surrendered  without  resistance.  In  the  morning 
of  the  same  day,  Jones  had  descried  three  vessels 
at  a distance,  which  he  deemed  to  be  ships  of  war, 
and  supposing  them  to  belong  to  the  enemy,  pre- 
parations were  forthwith  made  for  action.  But 
this  precaution  was  unnecessary,  as  about  mid- 
day, two  of  them  came  up,  proving  to  be  the  Alli- 
ance frigate.  Captain  Landais,  with  his  prize,  a 
letter  of  marque,  of  twenty-four  guns,  laden  with 
naval  and  militm  y stores,  also  on  the  same  des- 
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ti nation  with  her  consort,  the  one  which  Jones  had 
just  captured.  A few  hours  after  the  Pallas,  and 
the  next  morning,  the  Vengeance  came  up:  thus 
were  the  squadron  united  once  more,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cerf  Cutter,  of  which  no  infor- 
mation was  received.  These  two  prizes  were  or- 
dered for  France,  and  Jones  stood  for  the  Ork- 
neys, off  which  Islands,  he  cruised  for  some  days, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  and  destroying  six- 
teen sail.  He  then  made  for  the  N.  E.  of  the 
Scotch  coast,  where  be  took  and  destroyed  seven 
vessels,  engaged  in  the  coal  trade.  He  next  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  putting  the  town  of  Leith  under 
contribution,  and  called  a council  of  officers,  to 
whom  he  submitted  the  plan.  A majority,  at  first, 
were  opposed  to  it ; but  upon  hearing  his  obser- 
vations in  regard  to  its  practicability,  they  as- 
sented to  make  the  attempt.  His  plan  was  to 
move  the  whole  squadron  up  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
off  Leith,  under  English  colours,  his  officers  v/ear- 
ing  the  uniform  of  the  British  navy  ; by  which 
means  they  could  get  up  without  exciting  any 
suspicion.  When  they  should  arrive  off’ the  town 
they  were  to  anchor,  with  springs  on  their  cables, 
and  presenting  their  broadsides,  to  prepare  for 
cannonading.  After  this,  an  officer  w as  to  be 
despatched  with  a flag,  to  demand  the  ransom  of 
the  town  for  £100,000  sterling.  One  half  hour 
was  only  to  have  been  allowed  the  inhabitants  for 
deliberation,  and  inco.se  of  non-compliance  Leith 
wos  to  be  laid  in  ashes,  with  red  hot  shot,  with 
which  the  squadron  was  prepared.  If*  any  deficien- 
cy should  appear  for  want  of  currency,!!  was  to  be 
made  up  with  silver  plate.  Its  transportation  on 
board  the  Commodore’s  ship  w as  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  town.  The  officers  w ero  dressed  in 
the  uniforms  of  the  English  navy,  according  to 
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their  respective  ranks.  The  squadron  entered 
the  Frith,  with  a favourable  wind,  hove  to  within 
sight  of  Edinburgh,  and  threw  out  a signal  for  a 
pilot.  Each  vessel  having  received  one,  they  were 
compelled  to  wait  for  the  turn  of  tide.  Ihe  de- 
ception was  complete ; the  ofiicer,  commanding 
at  Lieth,  sent  his  compliments  to  the  Commodore, 
and  requested  to  knov/,  v/hat  squadron  it  was,  and 
the  liame  of  the  Commander,  what  assistance 
he  required,  and  wheUier  his  intention  was  to 
come  up  to  Lieth.  Tie  also  asked  the  favour 
of  a barrel  or  two  of  powder,  for  the  fort,  and 
informed  him  that  there  were  several  American 
privateers  on  the  coast ; tliat  the  inhabitants  were 
greatly  alarmed,  lest  these  cruisers  should  ascend 
the  Frith  and  attempt  the  destruction  of  tlie  town. 
Jones  gave  him  the  names  of  the  vessels  and  com- 
manders, corresponding  with  some  of  the  British 
navy  of  the  satne  size  and  metal,  and  sent  the 
powder  as  requested.  Every  thing,  thus  far,  suc- 
ceeding to  adjniratlon,  and  while  waiting  for  the 
turn  of  tide,  after  the  departure  of  the  messenger, 
which  was  momently  expected,  the  wind  shifted 
from  the  N.  E.  and  blew  fresh  from  the  S.  W« 
down  the  F rith.  At  this  juncture  a prize  brig,  which 
had  l^een  recently  cajitured  and  manned  with  En- 
giisinnen,  was  run  on  siiore,  supposed  designedly, 
and  the  crew  eifected  their  escape,  notwithstanding 
all  the  boats  of  the  squadron  had  been  manned 
and  sent  after  them.  Signal  was  immediately 
made  for  the  boats  to  return,  when  ail  put  to  sea 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  AUhough  he  had 
remained  in  tins  situation,  for  several  hours, 
until  this  incident  occurred,  nothing  of  a hostile 
nature  was  suspected,  and  Jones  found  himself 
once  more  in  open  sea,  without  having  received, 
dtuing  this  daring  excursion,  a single  shot.  On 
11 
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tlie  11th  of  September,  he  captured  two  vessels; 
and  ordered  them  for  Dunkirk.  He  then  coasted 
along  and  spread  terror  and  consternation  wher- 
ever he  went.  The  alarm  was  so  great  at  Sunder- 
land, that  the  militia  turned  out  and  lined  the  shore : 
some  of  the  inhabitants  caused  their  most  valua- 
ble effects  to  be  removed  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  whilst  others  buried  them.  Jones  made 
no  attempt  to  land,  and  their  fears  subsided. 
Tlience  he  proceeded  to  I^ull,  where  he  burnt  six- 
teen vessels  in  the  harbour ,^nd  threw  the  whole  city 
into  alarm  and  confusion.  Having  left  this  place, 
lie  directed  his  course  for  Scarborough,  where  he 
cruised  for  several  days,  meeting  only  w ith  coast- 
ers and  pilots.  He  converted  one  of  the  latter, 
winch  was  decked  and  sloop  rigged,  into  a tender. 
This  he  frequently  despatched  for  w ater  and  pro- 
visions, and  occasionally  made  use  of  as  it  a de- 
coy. 

When  cruising  off  Flamborough  head,  about 
tw  o leagues  from  the  shore,  on  the  22d  September, 
at  2 o’clock  p.  M.  he  descried  the  Baltic  fleet,  for 
which  he  had  been  so  long  on  the  look-out,  under 
convoy. 

As  the  w eather  became  clear,  by  the  help  of  his 
glass,  Jones  counted  thirty-seven  sail  standing  in 
for  the  land.  At  this  moment,  his  tender  was 
inanned  with  a Lieutenant  and  twenty  men  well 
armed,  to  take  possession  of  a small  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen of  little  value,  amounting  to  thirteen 
sail,  which  were  near  him.  He  instantly  ordeied 
the  men  and  officer  to  abandon  them  and  return 
to  the  ship.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  he  gave 
chase,  directing  by  signal  the  commanders  of  the 
other  ships  of  his  squadron  to  do  the  same.  He 
soon  discovered  the  fleet  to  be  convoyed  by  a fri- 
and  sloop  of  w ar.  The  ccs^jumanders  of  the 
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convoying  ships  perceiving,  tlia,t  an  attack  was 
designed,  hove  their  ships  in  stays  and  stood  off 
the  land  with  a similar  intention.  The  merchants 
kept  hovering  in  with  the  land  and  made  Tor  Scar- 
borough castle.  At  seven  r.  Jones  tln  ew  out 
signals  to  speak  with  the  Cviptains  of  the  Alliance 
and  Pallas,  Vvhich  were  attended  to.  lie  direct  - 
ed  Captain  Landais  ofthe  Aliiance,  to  engage 
the  largest  of  the  enciny’s  ships,  in  conjiniction 
with  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard.  Landais  pro- 
mised obedience.  The  Captain  of  the  Fallas  was 
ordered  to  engage  the  smaller  ship.  The  vessels  se- 
verall}^  displayed  the  coloursoftlieir  respective  na- 
tions ; the  English  hove  to  under  the  St.  George’s 
cross,  while  the  Americans  were  drawn  up  in  order 
of  bailie,  under  the  thirteen  stripes.  In  conse- 
quence of  a signal  given  from  the  largest  ship  of 
l!ie  enemy,  shortly  after,  the  Commander  of  the 
lesser  vessel  crowded  sail  and  endeavoured  to 
effect  an  escape.  The  Captain  of  the  Pallas,  as 
directed,  immediately  gave  chase,  while  Captain 
Landais,  in  the  Alliance,  did  the  same  in  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  leaving  Jones  to  contend  alone 
w’ith  the  larger  vessel.  When  the  hostile  ships 
had  sulSciently  neared,  their  respective  Captaiiis 
hailed  each  other  and  commenced  the  scene  of 
carnage,  at  moon-rise,  about  a quarter  before  eighty 
at  pistol  shot  distance.  The  English  ship  gave  the 
first  lire  from  her  upper  and  quarter  deck,  which 
Jones  returned  with  alacrity.  Three  of  his  lower 
deck  guns  on  the  starboard  side,  burst  in  the  gun- 
room and  killed  the  men  stationed  at  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  orders  were  given  not  to  fire 
the  other  three  eighteen  pounders  mounted  on  that 
deck,  lest  a similar  misfortune  should  occur.  This 
prevented  him  from  the  advantage  he  expected  to 
iiav^  derived  from  them  in  the  then  existing  calm. 
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Having  to  contend  alone  with  both  the  enemy’s 
ships,  and  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard  having 
received  several  shot,  between  wind  and  water, 
lie  grappled  with  the  larger  vessel,  to  render  her 
force  useless,  and  to  prevent  firing  from  the  small- 
er one.  In  effecting  this  object,  the  superior  ma- 
noeuvring of  the  larger  ship  embarrassed  him 
greatly.  He  accomplished,  however,  to  lay  his^ 
ship  athwart  the  havrse  of  his  opponent’s.  His 
inizzen  shrouds  struck  the  jib-boom  of  the  enemy 
and  hung  for  some  time  ; but  they  soon  gave  w ay, 
when  both  fell  along  side  of  each  other,  head  to 
stern.  The  fiuke  of  the  enemy’s  spare  anchor, 
hooked  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard’s  quarter, 
both  ships  being  so  closely  grappled  fore  and  aft, 
that  the  muzzles  of  their  respective  guns  touched 
each  other’s  sides.  The  Captain  of  the  enemy ’s^ 
smaller  ship  judiciously  ceased  firing,  as  soon  as^ 
Jones  had  efiected  his  design,  lest  he  should  assist 
to  injure  his  consort.  In  this  situation,  the  crews 
of  both  ships  continued  the  engagement  most 
desperately  for  several  hours.  Many  of  the  guns 
of  the  American  ships  were  rendered  useless,  while 
those  of  the  English  remained  manageable. — 
Some  time  after,  a brave  fellow,  posted  in  the 
Bonne  Homme  Richard’s  main  top,  succeeded  in 
gilencing  a number  of  the  enemy’s  guns.  This 
man,  with  a lighted  match  and  a basket  filled  with 
liancl  grenades,  advanced  along  the  main  yard, 
until  he  was  over  the  enemy’s  deck.  Being  ena- 
bled to  distinguish  objects  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  wherever  he  discovered  a number  of  per- 
sons together,  h^  dropped  a hand  grenade  among 
them.  He  succeeded  in  dropping  several  through 
the  scuttles  of  the  ship — these  set  fire  to  the  car- 
tridge of  an  eighteen  pounder,  which  communi- 
svtccc^ssively  other  cartridges,  disabled 
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all  the  oflicers  and  men,  and  rendered  useless  all 
the  guns  abaft  the  main  mast.  The  enemy’s 
ship  was,  many  times,  set  on  fire,  by  the  great 
quantity  of  combustible  matter  thrown  onboard, 
and  with  much  ditficulty  and  toil  the  flames  were 
as  often  extinguished.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
action,  all  the  guns  of  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard 
were  silenced,  except  four  on  the  fore-castle,  which 
were  commanded  by  the  purser,  v.  lio  ^vas  dange- 
rously wounded.  Jones  immediately  took  their 
command  on  himself.  The  two  guns  next  the 
enemy  were  well  served.  The  seamen  succeerled 
in  removing  another  from  llie  opposite  side. — 
Hence  only  three  guns  were  used  towards  (he 
close  of  the  action  on  board  of  Jones’s  ship.  • The 
musketry  and  sw  ivels,  how  ever,  did  great  execu- 
tion, as  did  also  the  incessant  fire  from  the  round 
tops,  in  consequence  of  w hich  the  enemy  w ere 
several  times  driven  from  tiieir  quarters. , 

Aboui  10  o’clock,  a report  was  in  circulation, 
between  decks,  that  Jones  and  the  chief  oflicers 
w^ere  killed,  that  the  ship  had  four  or  five  feet 
water  in  her  hold,  and  w^as  sinking.  The  crew 
became  alarmed,  and  the  gunner,  the  carpenter, 
and  the  master  at  arms  were  deputed  to  go  on 
deck  and  beg  quarters  of  the  enemy.  They  as- 
cended the  quarter  deck,  and  whilst  in  the  act 
of  fulfilling  their  mission,  w^ere  discovered  by  tlie 
Commodore,  crying  for  quarters.  licaring  the 
voice  of  Jones  calling  w hat  rascals  are  these — 
shoot  them — kill  them,”  the  ca^rpenter  and  master 
at  arms  succeeded  in  getting  below^  The  Com- 
modore threw  both  his  pistols  at  the  gunner,  who 
had  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  gang- w ay  ladder, 
and  his  skull  was  thereby  fractured.  The  man 

I lay  there,  until  the  action  was  over,  after  which. 

1 skull  was  trepanned  and  lie  recovered.  While 
11* 
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the  action  continued  to  rage  with  relentless 
both  ships  took  fire,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
crews  were  obliged  to  cease  from  firing  and  exert 
themselves  in  extingaishing  the  flames,  in  which 
their  respective  vessels  were  enveloped,  anrf  thus 
prevent  the  certain  destruction  of  all  the  comba- 
tants. The  fire  being  extinguished,  the  Captain 
of  the  hostile  ships  asked,  if  Jones  had  struck,  as 
lie  had  heard  a cry  for  ejuarters.  Jones  replied, 
that  his  colours  would  never  descend,  till  he  was 
fairly  beaten.  The  action  re-conimenced  with 
renewed  vigour.  Shortly  after  the  Alliance,  Cap- 
tain Laiidais,  came  up  within  pistol  shot  and 
began  a heavy  firing,  injuring  both  friend  and  foe ; 
nor  did  the  firing  cease  from  her,  notwithstanding 
repeated  hailing,  until  the  signal  of  recognition 
was  fully  displayed  on  board  the  Bonne  Homme 
Richard.  Nearly  one  hundred  of  tiie  prisoners 
previously  captured,  had  been  suiTered  to  ascend 
the  deck  by  Jones’s  master  at  arms,  during  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  the  cry  for  quarters,  ow  - 
ing to  a belief  that  the  vessel  w as  sinking.  To 
prevent  danger  from  this  circumstance,  they  were 
stationed  at  the  pumps  where  they  remained  in 
active  emplojq  during  the  remainder  of  the  battle. 

The  sides  of  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard  w ere 
nearly  stove  in,  her  helm  had  become  unmanage- 
able : a splintered  piece  of  timber  alone  supported 
the  poop.  A brisk  firing,  however,  was  kept  up 
from  her  three  guns  on  the  quarter  deck.  Their 
shot  raked  the  enemy  fore  and  aft,  cutting  up  his 
rigging  and  spars,  so  that  his  mainmast  had  only 
the  yard-arm  of  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard  for 
support.  The  enemy’s  fire  subsided  by  degrees, 
and  when  his  guns  could  no  longer  be  brought  to 
bear,  he  struck  his  colours. 

At  this  jiuicture^  bis  mainiaast  iveat  by  tbo 
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board.  Lieutenant  Daie  was  left  below,  wherc^ 
being  no  longer  able  to  rally  his  men,  he,  alihougli 
severely  wounded,  superintended  the  working  of 
the  pumps.  Notwithstanding  every  efibrt,  ll.e 
hold  of  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard  w as  half  full 
of  w^ater,  when  the  enemy  surrendered.  Alter 
the  action,  the  wind  blew^  fresh  and  the  hames^ 
on  board  the  Richard  spread  anew,  nor  were 
they  extinguished  until  day-light  aj  p art;d.  In 
the  mean  time  all  the  ammunition  was  brought  on 
deck  to  be  throw  n over-board,  in  ( ase  of  nci  es- 
slty.  The  enemy  had  nailed  liis  Ih  g to  the  mast, 
at  the  bcgmning  of  the  action,  and  alter  the  Cap- 
tain had  called  for  quarters,  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  his  men  to  bring  dow  n his  colours,  as  they 
expressed  their  dread  of  the  Amei  ican  rifli  s.  He 
was  therefore,  obliged  to  do  that  service  liimself. 
In  taking  possession  of  the  enem}' , three  of  Jones’s 
men  were  killed  after  the  surrender,  for  w hie  h an 
apology  was  afterwards  made.  The  captuied 
vessel  proved  to  be  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  siiip 
Serapis,  Captain  Pearson,  rating  forty-four,  but 
mounting filty  carriage  guns.  The  Bonne  Homme 
Richard,  had  one  hundred  and  sixty- five  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  wounded  and 
missing.  The  Serapis  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  killed  and  seventy-six  w ounded.  All  hands 
were  removed  on  board  the  prize,  together  with 
such  articles  as  could  be  saved,  and  at  about  IG 
o’clock,  A.  M.  the  next  day,  the  Bonne  Homme 
Ridnndsunk. 

Shortly  after  this  contest  had  terminated,  Cap- 
tain Cotineau,  in  the  Pallas,  engaged  the  enemy’^ 
lesser  ship,  which  struck  after  a severe  engage- 
ment of  two  hours  and  an  half.  She  proved  to 
be  the  Countess  of  Scarborough.  Her  braces 
were  all  cut  away,  as  well  as  her  running  rigging 
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and  top-sail  sheets.  Seven  of  her  guns  v/ere  dis^ 
mounted  ; four  men  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 
More  than  fifteen  hundred  persons  witnessed  the 
sanguinary  conflict  from  Flaniborough  head. . On 
the  26th,  the  Serapis  being  put  under  jury-masts 
and  in  a condition  for  sailing,  the  squadron  made 
for  the  coast  of  Holland  and  arrived  off  the  Texel, 
October  3d.  Hence  the  Commodore  despatched 
a barge  manned  under  his  first  Lieutenant,  with  a 
request  to  the  Dutch  Admiral  commanding  the 
fleet  then  in  Texel  roads,  for  permission  to  enter. 
The  Lieutenant  returned  with  a positive  refusal. 
An  English  squadron  despatched  after  Jones 
hove  in  sight  shortly  after.  Upon  this,  Jones  wrote 
a very  energetic  letter  to  the  Admiral,  which  he 
sent  by  his  Lieutenant,  who  returned  a second 
time  with  a favourable  answer.  In  his  letter  was 
a threat,  that  in  case  of  a second  denial,  he  would 
enter  the  Texel,  regardless  of  consequences. — 
Having  received  pilots  on  board  the  squadron,  the 
signal  was  made  to  enter  the  Texel  roads,  while 
the  English  vessels  laid  nearly  v/ithin  the  distance 
of  cannon  shot.  They  entered  accordingly,  and 
anchored  inside  of  the  Emtch  squadron,  in  eight 
fathom  water.  Before  the  sails  of  the  Serapis 
were  furled,  Jones  received  an  officer  sent  from 
the  Dutch  Admiral  to  compliment  liim  on  his  safe 
arrival,  and  to  request  the  pleasure  of  his  company 
on  board  the  flag  ship. 

The  visit  was  paid,  and  Jones  ■:-?as  treated  with, 
marked  attention.  On  his  return  to  the  Serapis, 
he  saluted  the  Admiral,  who  gave  him  one  in  re- 
turn. Tills  was  done,  while  the  English  look-out 
squadron  was  in  full  view,  w ithout  the  bar,  and 
not  more  than  four  or  five  mijes  distant. 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  the  Dutch  Ad- 
rpjral  sent  an  officer  in  his  bai'ge  on  board  of  % 
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American  Commodore’s  ship,  with  an  order  to 
proceed  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible,  as  in  case  of 
refusal  he  would  incur  his  displeasure.  Jones 
promised  compliance  and  treated  the  officer  with 
great  politeness.  He,  however,  remained  in  the 
Texel  until  the  26th  of  December.  During  this 
time,  theSe  orders  were  almost  daily  repeated, 
but  Jones  treated  them  wdth  silence,  until  one  was 
delivered,  which  was  couched  in  terms,  by  no 
means,  suited  to  his  temper.  He  sent  a repl^^ 
that  he  did  not  like  any  imposition  ; and  that,  al- 
though the  Dutch  Admiral  had  the  honour  of  com- 
manding a sixty-four,  he  would  not  dare  to  give  him 
on  board  the  Alliance,  in  which  vessel  he  had 
hoisted  his  flag,  such  insulting  and  abusive  Ian 
guage.  This  spirited  answer  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect ; for  Jones  received  no  more  visits  of  this 
kind,  and  when  he  was  getting  under  way,  the 
Dutch  Admiral  sent  his  boats  to  assist  the  squa- 
dron in  passing  the  bar. 

During  the  time,  that  Jones  remained  in  the 
Texel,  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke,  demanded  of  the  States  General  the 
surrender  of  the  prizes  Serapis  and  Countess  of 
Scarborough,  which  were  then  lying  in  their  wa- 
ters. Their  high  mightinesses  declined  interfer- 
ing. Jones  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Alli- 
ance, and  put  to  sea.  He  w as  followed  by  two 
British  frigates,  whose  commanders  dared  not  to 
attack  him.  He  passed  within  view  of  the  British 
squadron  in  the  Dowms,  and  arrived  safe  at  Co- 
runna in  Spain.  Jones  repaired  to  Paris,  and  on 
his  presentation  at  court,  the  king  of  France  pre- 
sented him  with  an  elegant  sword,  and,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  American  Congress,  he  was 
also  invested  with  the  cross  of  tlie  military  order 
merit.  The  brave,  but  less  fortunate  Pearsop, 
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lifter  his  arrival  in  England,  was  knighted  by  \vA 
Britannic  Majesty.  He  received  also  testimoiijals 
from  corporate  bodies,  evincive  of  their  respect 
for  his  courage  and  good  conduct.  The  Cap- 
tain of  the  Countess  of  Scarborough  was,  like- 
wise, not  neglected. 

Captain  Landais  left  the  command  of  the  Al- 
liance, which  the  American  minister  at  Versailles, 
Di\  Franklin,  gave  to  Jones.  Landais  cliangcd 
his  mind  and  resumed  his  command,  which  Jones’s 
long  stay  at  Paris  enabled  him  to  do  without  in- 
terruption. 

Jones  then  applied  to  the  French  government, 
and  by  his  personal  influence,  procured  the  loan 
to  the  United  States  of  the  frigate  Ariel,  in  which 
he  returned  to  America.  This  affair  will  be  put 
into  the  best  point  of  view  for  public  comprehen- 
sion, by  a re-publication  of  an  extract  from  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  a letter  written  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  Jones  to  Mr.  Dumas,  at  the  Hague,  both 
©f  which  are  here  introduced : 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  Dr.  FranMin^ 

datecl^  Passy,  July  28,  1780. 

I am  less  committed  than  ^^ou  imagine  in  the 
affair  between  Jones  and  Landais.  The  latter  w as 
not  dispossessed  by  me  of  his  command ; but  quit- 
ted it.  He  afterwards  took  it  into  his  head  to 
resume  it,  w Inch  the  former’s  too  long  stay  at  Pa- 
ris, gave  him  an  opportunity  of  effecting.  Capt 
Jones  is  going  in  the  Ariel  frigate  to  Am.erica^ 
where  they  may  settle  their  affairs  as  they  can.” 

From  J.  Foird  Jones  ^ dated  Ariel  ^ road,  of  St.  CroiXy 
Sept.  8,  1780 — to  J\I.  Dumas. 

1 dare  say,  my  dear  friend,  my  silence  for 
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fong  a time,  must  have  an  extraordinary  appear- 
anee  to  you,  and  have  excited  in  your  mind  vari- 
ous conjectures  not  much  to  my  advantage.  I 
win  uQvv  eodecivour  to  make  some  atonement,  by 
confessing  the  truth.  1 have  been  ashamed  to 
write  you  on  account  oi*  tlie  sti*ange  variety  of 
events  that  have  taken  place,  and  detained  me  in 
port,  from  the  10th  of  February  until  this  date. 

i wish  to  pass  over  these  events,  for  the  present, 
in  silence,  choosing  rather  to  sutfer  a little  ill-na- 
tured misconstruction,  than  attempt  explanation 
before  the  matters  are  brougiit  to  a proper  and 
final  decision.  I hope  it  Vvill  then  appear,  tliat  I 
have  been  not  very  fairly  treated,  and  that  my 
conduct  has  been  blameless.  M.  de  C.  pursued 
his  resentment  to  such  a length,  as  obliged  me  in 
April  to  pay  a visit  to  the  Minister,  greatly 
against  my  will,  at  tiiat  moment,  for  I then 
tliought  myself  neglected,  and  not  very  well  used 
by  him  ; but  I was  most  agreeably  undeceived  by 
the  very  friendly  reception  I met  with.  My  every 
demand  was  granted  respecting  the  prizes  ; it  be- 
came me,  therefore,  to  be  very  modest.  I found, 
that  I had  C.  alone  to  thank  for  the  altercations 
at  the  Texel.  He  sought  to  dishonour  me ; but 
could  not.  I had  the  happiness  to  be  feasted  and 
caressed  by  all  the  world  at  Paris  and  Versailles, 
except  himself.  He,  however,  looked  guilty  ; we 
did  not  speak  together,  not  because  I had  any  de- 
termined objection,  for  I love  his  family ; but  he 
could  not  look  me  in  ; '.e  face,  and  fled  whenever 
chance  brought  us  lie:  r each  other. 

Without  stu  y ug  it,  1 enjoyed  over  him  a tri- 
umph as  great  as  I could  wish  to  experience  over 
Jemmy  Twicher.  His  majesty  ordered  a superb 
sword  to  be  made  for  me,  which  I have  since  re- 
ceived, and  it  is  called  much  more  elegant  thaia 
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that  presented  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  Oa' 
the  blade  is  this  inscription,  “ T^indicati  Maris ^ 
Liudomcm  XVI.  remunerator  strenno  vindici,^^  His 
majesty  has  also  written,  by  his  minister,  the 
strongest  letter  that  is  possible,  in  approbation  of 
my  conduct  to  the  President  of  Congress,  ofiering 
to  invest  me  with  the  cross,  an  institution  of  mili- 
tary merit,  which  I carrj^  with  me  to  the  Cheva- 
lier de  la  Luzerne.  The  minister  of  the  Marine 
has  besides  addressed  a very  kind  letter  to  my- 
self, and  I have  also  had  the  like  honour  shewn  me 
by  the  other  ministers.  I continue  to  receive  con- 
stant marks  of  esteem  and  honourable  attention 
from  the  court,  and  the  ship  I now  command  was 
lent  to  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  my 
appl  ication.  Nothing  has  detained  me  from  sailing, 
for  this  month  past,  but  that  my  officers  and  men 
are  still  w ithout  wages  or  prize  money.  There  is  a 
strange  mystery  in  this,  which  when  explained, 
must  surprise  C.  w ho  pretends  to  exercise  autho- 
rity over  these  monies,  and  who  w ill,  I fear,  per- 
sist in  withholding  them  till  he  obliges  me  to  lay  a 
second  complaint  against  him  before  the  minister; 
and  if  I am  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  this  step, 
lie  w ill  not  come  off  so  well  as  he  has  hitherto 
done,  on  the  score  of  betraying  secrets. 

1 will  take  care  of  your  packets,  and,  as  I ex- 
pect to  remain  but  two  or  three  days  longer,  I 
hope  to  hear  from  you  through  the  hands  of  our 
friend  R.  of  Philadelphia.  Let  me  know  how 

Mr.  Round  Face,f  first  letter,  that  went  lately 
from  Paris  to  the  Hague,  is  proceeding  f I under- 
stand he  has  gone  to  Amsterdam.  1 w ish  be  may 
be  doing  good.  If  he  should,  inadvertently,  do 
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f?vii,  as  a stranger,  I shall,  as  his  fellow-citizen,  be 
very  sorry  for  it.  I confess  I am  anxious  about 
his  situation.  The  man  has  a family,  and,  in  these 
troublesome  times,  I wish  he  were  at  home  to  mind 
his  trade  and  his  fire-side,  for  I think  he  has  tra- 
velled more  than  his  fortune  can  well  bear. 

Present  my  respects  to  Madame,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Muse.  I got  many  little  pieces  addressed  to 
me  while  near  the  Court,  but  I made  very  little  re- 
turn. When  I revisit  Europe,  and  find  a moment 
to  see  you  at  the  Hague,  I will  be  obliged  to  you 
if  you  please  to  make  a C.  of  my  brother  knight 
for  his  unremitting  attention  to  me  while  at  the 
Texel.  1 have  written  but  twice  to  your  Satan. 
1 am,  my  dear  philosopher,  w ith  unalterable  re- 
gard, 

J.  P.  JONES. 

J\I,  Dumas, 

Jones  sailed  for  the  United  States  in  the  Ariel, 
about  the  last  of  September  from  L’Orient.  Oft' 
Burmuda,  he  fell  in  with  an  English  Frigate  of  su- 
perior force,  at  night.  On  being  hailed,  Jones, 
with  a view^  to  deceive,  gave  the  name  of  a ship  be- 
longing to  the  British  navy,  with  that  of  her  Com- 
mander, instead  of  his  own.  Tlie  deception  took 
effect.  The  roughness  of  the  w^eather  prevented 
sending  aboard  during  the  night.  The  English 
Captain  directed,  that  both  ships  should  keep  com- 
pany until  day-light,  when  Jones  w as  to  have  sent 
his  boat  and  an  officer  on  board  the  Frigate  with 
|!  his  papers.  Jones  promised  compliance.  In  the 
:t  mean  time,  the  utmost  silence  was  preserved  and 
! every  th:ng  got  ready,  on  board  the  Ariel,  for  an 
engagement.  No  one  w as  suffered  to  quit  hi§ 

! quarters  on  iiny  pretext  whatever.  The  American 
: being  thus  fully  prepared  for  action  and  the  Ert- 
12 
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glish  ill  laisuspectiag  security,  a fmv  minutes  idtur 
cloven  at  night,  Jones  poured  a broadside  into 
liis  vessel  at  pistol  shot  distance.  Before  the  En- 
glish could  get  to  quarters,  he  wore  ship  and 
gave  the  other  broadside,  and  the  enemy  sunk 
M’ithout  tiring  a gim. 

After  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  Jones  was 
appointed  to  command  the  America.  His  com- 
mission was  dated  June  20th,  17S1.  The  loss  of 
(lie  ^laguitique  of  74  guns.  Induced  Congress  to 
present  this  ship  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
in  consequence  of  which  Jones  remained  without 
CAunmaiid  diming  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Between  Jones  and  Laiidais,  the  greatest  inve- 
teracy existed.  The  latter  sought  every  oppo- 
tunity  of  insulting  him  for  the  purpose  of  iiiduc- 
irg  him  to  fight  in  single  combat.  But  although 
his  bravery  had  been  evinced  on  the  most  trying 
occasions,  in  general  contest,  Landais  never  suc- 
ceeded in  Ins  object.  After  having  insulted  him 
publicly  both  iu  Xantz  and  Xew-York  in  17S4, 
without  effect,  he  gave  vent  to  his  spleen  by  the 
publication  of  a pampliiet,  in  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  elucidate  his  conduct,  while  he  commanded 
die  Alliance,  during  the  tight  between  the  Bonne 
Homme  Kicliaixl  and  the  Serapls  ; but  the  public 
appeared  to  take  very  little  concern  iu  wliat  he 
wrote  iij>ou  tlie  subject. 

After  the  peace,  Jones  returned  to  Europe. — 
Having  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Empress 
Catherine  gave  him  a commission  in  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Baltic.  But  the  English  officers  in  her 
employ,  in  that  sea.  refused  to  serve  under  him. 
She  then  transferred  him  to  a command  in  the 
Black  sea,  to  serve  under  the  Prince  of  Xassain 
in  the  war  against  the  Tui  ks. 
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The  Russian  fleet  being  inferior  to  the  enemy 
both  in  size  of  ships  aiid  metal,  Jones,  ever 
fruitful  in  expedients,  proposed  a plan  to  the 
Prince  of  Nassau,  for  the  capture  or  destructio]» 
of  the  entire  Turkish  feet.  The  plan  was  ctp- 
proved  of.  As  soon  as  tiie  enemy  appeared,  ac- 
cording to  preconcert,  the  Russians  threw  a part 
of  their  ballast  and  some  guns  over-board.  Tims 
lightening  tiieir  vessels,  they  ran  them  into  a bay 
in  shoal  water.  The  Turks  pursued  tliem  with 
their  heavy  shipping,  being  perfectly  certain,  as 
they  thought,  that  they  would  eflect  tlieir  cap- 
ture; but  too  late,  they  found  themselves  aground 
and  unmanageable.  A fleet  of  Russian  light 
vessels  prepared  for  the  purpose,  then  attacked 
them,  while  they  were  incapable  of  defence. — ^ 
Jones  held  forth  to  the  Prince  of  Nassau  the 
great  acquisition,  which  the  capture  ofthe  Turkish 
fleet  would  be  to  the  Russian  navy,  in  that  sea, 
and  that  the  prisoners  would  be  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  the  state,  as  exchanges  could  there- 
by  be  greatly  facilitated  ; but  his  advice  was  of 
no  avail.  The  Prince  attacked  the  Turkish  fleet, 
set  them  on  fire,  and  involved  them  and  their 
crews  in  one  general  conflagration.  Humanity 
shudders  at  the  sanguinaiy  act.  Yet  he  was  ap- 
plauded for  his  barbarity.  Jones  retired  from 
the  service  and  w ent  to  France.  He  resided  in 
Paris  in  the  first  stages  of  the  revolution,  and 
died  in  that  city  in  1792,  where  he  was  buried 
with  every  honourable  distinction,  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  Nationrd  Convention. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL 

WILLIAM  HEATH, 

The  Heath  family  emigrated  to  Massachusetts 
and  settled  at  Roxbiiry,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
in  the  early  age  of  that  colony.  Major-General 
William  Heath  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
1737,  O.  S.  on  the  family  inheritance,  and  is  of 
the  fifth  generation,  on  wliom  the  estate  has  de- 
volved. lis  «Jlucation  was  plain  and  suited  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  bred  a farmer  ; 
but  passionately  fond  of  reading  military  w orks, 
which  led  him  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  profession  of  arms,  to  which  he  was 
greatly  attached.  In  Boston,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery 
Compaii}^  ill  1705.  Immediately  after  this,  at 
the  instance  and  solicitation  of  the  Colonel  of  the 
first  regiment  of  Suffolk  militia,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Gov^ernor  Barnard,  to  command  the 
Colonel’s  own  companjL  He  was  subsequently 
chosen,  and  served  first  as  Lieutenant  and  after- 
wards as  Captain  of  that  ancient  and  honourable 
corps,  into  which  he  had  been  first  received. 

A great  intimacy  and  strong  private  attach- 
?ment  existed  between  Governor  Barnard  and 
Captain  Heath,  while  the  former  remained  in  the 
government  of  the  province,  notwithstanding  a 
difference  of  sentiment  between  them,  on  the 
ti’oubles,  w hich  were  then  in  embryo. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770,  about  the 
time  of  the  Boston  massacre,  Captain  Heath  com- 
menced a series  of  addresses  to  the  public,  signed 
‘‘  A Military  Country  man, In  these  he  particu- 
larly pointed  out  the  importance  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  arms,  and  an  acquaintance  with  rnili- 
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tary  discipline.  Governor  Barnard,  having  been 
superseded  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  the  latter,  in 
re-organizing  the  Suffolk  militia,  left  Captain 
Heath  out  of  his  command,  in  consequence  of 
his  known  attachment  to  the  colonial  rights. 

When  the  crisis  had  so  far  advanced,  that  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  determined  to  choose 
their  own  officers,  to  prepare  for  the  final  appeal 
for  redress  of  grievances.  Captain  Heath  was 
chosen  to  command  his  old  company  in  Roxbury, 
and  by  the  officers  of  the  Suffolk  county  first 
regiment  of  militia,  promoted  to  be  their  Colonel. 

Immediately  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  gene- 
ral court,  a Provincial  Congress  was  organized, 
w ho,  among  other  committees,  chose  one  of  great 
importance  in  the  then  state  of  afiairs,  denomina- 
ted the^Committee  of  Safety,”  vested  with  ex- 
ecutive powers.  Colonel  Heath  was  appointed 
a member  of  that  body,  and  entered  upon  tlio 
duties  assigned  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 

A sum  of  money  having  been  voted,  by  the 
Provincial  Congress,  to  procure  munitions  of  w ar 
and  provisions,  quantities  of  each  w^ere  purchased 
and  deposited  at  Concord.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  strictest  attention  v/as  paid  to  instructing  the 
militia  in  military  discipline. 

The  Provincial  Congress  which  then  held  their 
sittings  at  Cambridge,  on  the  9th  February,  17 75, 
appointed  Colonel  Heath  one  of  their  Generals. 
The  Generals  thus  appointed  by  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  w ere  authorized  to  oppose,  with  the  mi- 
litia under  their  respective  commands,  the  car- 
rying into  execution  the  act  of  the  British  Par- 
liament,/o7*  the  better  regulation  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  jYetv- England.  This  was 
©lie  of  the  most  impolitic  measures  the  British 
ministry  could  have  adopted,  and  instead  of  pro- 
12^*  ■ 
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ducing  the  anticipated  result,  only  served  to  blow 
into  a flame  the  embers  of  discontent,  which  sound 
policy  would  have  induced  them  to  extinguish. — 
A resistance  to  this  act,  and  others,  equally  un- 
wise and  tyrannical,  became  engrafted  on  the 
minds  of  the  colonists  as  an  imperious  duty. 

General  Heath  was  actively  employed  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  assigned  him  in  his  res- 
pective capacities,  both  as  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safet}^  and  as  a general  ofllcer.  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker’s-hill  witnessed  his  devotion 
to  the  colonial  rights.  The  day  after  the  affair  at 
Lexington,  he  appointed  Mr.  Joseph  Ward,  his 
Aid-de-camp  and  Secretary.  General  Ward,  the 
first  on  the  list  of  Generals  appointed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  arrived  at  Cambridge  a day  or 
two  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  ancj,  assumed 
the  chief  command  at  that  camp ; w hile  General 
Thomas  commanded  at  Roxbury.  The  force 
with  Thomas  w as  considered  too  weak  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  while  the  force  of  Ward  was 
very  numerous.  In  order  to  equalise  the  two 
camps,  and  to  strengthen  General  Thomas’s  com-, 
mand.  General  Heath  was  ordered,  with  four  re- 
giments, to  Roxbury,  where  he  remained  until 
July,  after  the  Continental  Congress  had  ap- 
pointed Colonel  Washington  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  their  forces,  and  he  accord- 
ingly assumed  his  station  sometime  in  that  month. 

In  the  organization  of  the  army  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  General  Heath  was  the  fourth 
Brigadier  in  numerical  order,  previous  to  which 
arrangement  being  known  in  camp,  he  had  re- 
ceived, on  the  21st  of  June,  a commission  of  Ma- 
jor-General from  the  Provincial  Congress.  While 
the  Americans  were  fortifying  themselves  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Roxbury,  they  experienced  the  want 
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of  able  engineers.  It  was  about  this  time,  that 
General  Heath  prevailed  upon  Captain  Henry 
Knox,  of  the  Boston  Grenadiers,  to  join  the  army. 
The  disposition  of  Knox  did  not  require  much 
eloquence  to  induce  him  to  engage  in  defence  of 
those  rights  which  were  ever  dear  to  his  heart.  He 
afterwards  rose  to  the  chief  command  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  was  deservedly  high  in  public  estimatioa 
throughout  the  war. 

General  Heath  was  ordered,  on  the  night  of  the 
23d  November  1775,  with  a detachment  to  Cob- 
ble’s-hill  to  complete  the  works  began  the  preced- 
ing evening  by  a fatigue  party  under  General  Put- 
nam. A sufficient  force  was  sent  by  General  Ward 
to  protect  them  against  molestation  from  the  ene- 
my. The  spirit  of  opposition  to  unjust  aggression 
was  general.  Its  rapid  spread  inspirited  the  in- 
cipient characters  of  the  revolution,  and  a most 
heart-felt  cheerfulness  pervaded  all  ranks  to  brave 
the  impending  storm. 

Remaining  at  his  station  on  Cobble’s-liill  and 
participating  in  its  toils,  fatigues  and  dangers,  he 
was  detailed  on  the  18th  of  December  with  a bo^ 
dy  of  300  men  to  Leechmore  Point,  to  prosecute 
a work,  which  had  been  commenced  there  by  his 
friend  General  Putnam,  whom  he  was  sent  to  re- 
lieve, within  half  a mile  of  a hostile  ship  of  war. 
An  eighteen  pounder,  which  had  been  fired,  at 
this  vessel  by  direction  of  the  captain  of  artillery, 
fromCobble’s-hill,  which  Heath  had  just  left,  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  weigh  anchor  and  proceed 
beyond  the  reach  of  anticipated  danger;  other- 
wise the  prosecution  of  those  works  would  have 
been  attended  with  bloody  consequences,  to  alle- 
viate which  the  surgical  department  attending  the 
American  corps  had  been  particularly  attentive. 
While  the  work  was  going  on,  General  Heath  had 
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pointed  out  to  his  men,  how  to  act,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  least  possible  injurj^  from  shells  or  can- 
non shot  from  the  enemy’s  floating  batteries  in  the 
adjacent  waters.  The  anticipated  shells  and  can- 
non shot  were  fruitlessly  discharged,  the  witness- 
ing of  which  induced  the  enemy  to  discontinue 
them.  Heath  was  relieved,  as  Putnam  had  been, 
and  his  corps  retired  from  the  position  uninjured 
and  unmolested. 

The  grand  army  continued  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  occasionally  skirmishing  with  the  enemy 
until  the  following  March,  1776.  The  defensive 
works,  which  had  been  thrown  up,  during  this  pe- 
riod, were  of  much  service.  The  conduct  of  the 
Americans  was  directed  with  so  much  v?g  >ur  and 
spirit,  that  General  Gage,  with  the  British  garri- 
son, was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  town  of  Boston 
on  the  17th  of  March.  In  their  retreat,  they  de- 
stroyed all  their  munitions  of  war  which  were 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  Americans.  Among 
other  acts  of  destruction,  they  blew  up  Castle 
William  and  destroyed  their  barracks  on  the 
19th. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  General  Heath  was  des- 
patched to  New-York,  w ith  the  troops  under  Ge- 
neral Putnam,  destined  for  the  defence  of  that  im- 
portant position.  During  his  stay  in  New-York, 
General  Heath  was  inoculated  with  the  small 
pox.  The  defences  of  New-York  were  rapidly 
going  on.  The  unfavourable  news  of  the  termi- 
nation of  General  Montgomery’s  expedition  a- 
gainst  Quebec,  spread  a partial  gloom  over  the 
Americans.  But  this  was,  for  some  time,  consider- 
ably diminished  by  the  news  of  the  favourable 
dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  of 
the  continent. 

About  the  latter  end  of  June^  a plot  was  disco- 
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vered  for  the  destruction  of  the  Americans,  and 
General  Washington  was  to  have  been  enveloped 
in  their  general  fate.  The  Mayor  of  that  city,  a 
gunsmith,  and  some  foreigners,  belonging  to  the 
guard  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  were  arrested 
upon  suspicion.  This  affair  terminated  with  the 
execution  of  one  Hickey,  belonging  to  the  Gene- 
ral’s guard. 

Preparations  of  defence  were  still  going  on,  in 
consequence  of  the  expected  daily  arrival  of  Ge- 
neral Howe  with  a large  hostile  force.  On  the 
29th  of  June,  a council  of  war  was  held.  On  the 
30th  the  General-in-chief’s  lady  left  that  city,  and 
on  the  2d  of  July  the  British  fleet  anchored  in  the 
waters  of  New-York  Bay.  On  the  9th  of  the  same 
month  the  declaration  of  Independence  was  read 
at  the  head  of  the  several  brigades  forming 
the  American  garrison,  and  received  with  the 
greatest  eclat.  During  the  sickness,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  American  camp  in  August  following, 
General  Heath’s  brigade  lost  their  full  portion. 
On  the  11th  of  this  month  Generals  Spencer, 
Greene,  Sullivan  and  Heath,  respectively  received 
from  Congress  commissions  as  Major-Generals, 
dated  the  9th  of  the  same  month. 

After  his  promotion,  the  command  of  the  troops 
posted  above  Kiiig’s-bridge,  and  of  all  troops  and 
stations  on  the  north  end  of  York-Island,  was 
given  him.  On  his  way  thither,  he  witnessed  an 
attempt,  to  destroy  some  enemy’s  vessels  in  the 
neighbouring  waters,  by  fire  ships,  which,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  inactivity  of  some  of  the  American 
row  gallies,  would  have  produced  then  most  se- 
rious consequences.  This  caused  the  British 
shipping  to  proceed  lower  down  the  Hudson. — 
While  they  were  effecting  this  object,  so  necessary 
for  their  safety,  they  were  briskly  cannoned 
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Fort  Washington  and  the  works  below.  They 
joined  the  fleet  lying  oiT  Staten  Island  on  the  ISth 
of  August,  having  sustained  no  material  injury  in 
passing  the  American  batteries.  The  next  day 
General  Heath  was  advised  of  the  intentions  of 
the  British  by  an  express  from  the  Commander- 
in-chief. 

While  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  were  en- 
gaged in  active  operations  on  Long-Island,  a brig 
and  two  ships  anchored  a little  above  Frog-Point. 
General  Heath  detached  Colonel  Graham  with 
his  regiment,  to  prevent  any  of  their  crews  from 
landing’.  Several  barges,  how  ever,  had  proceed- 
ed to  iSVw  City  I si  paid,  on  w hich  several  persons 
debarked.  Two  companies  w ere  despatched  from 
the  regiment  to  the  island.  But  the  enemy  made 
good  their  retreat  to  their  shipping,  carrying  off 
only  one  man  and  fourteen  cattle.  The  rest  of 
the  stock  on  the  island  was  secured.  While  this 
petty  w^arfare  was  going  on  in  this  quarter,  on  the 
same  daj%  the  celebrated  battle  of  Flatbush  w as 
fought,  which  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Americans.  On  the  2Sth  General  Heath  re- 
ceived a letter  from  General  Washington,  re- 
questing him  to  send  down  to  New- York  all  the 
boats,  which  could  be  spared  from  King’s-bridge 
and  Fort  Washington.  This  request  was  fully 
complied  with.  The  diflerent  operations  of  the 
enemy  kept  the  General  continually  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  his  station  ; but  notw  ithstandiiig  the 
exertion  of  his  utmost  skill  and  assiduity,  the 
Americans  were  so  incessantly  harassed  as  to  in- 
duce the  Commander-in-chief  to  hold  a council 
of  w ar,  at  w hich  General  Heath  assisted.  The 
result  was,  that  they  determined,  with  only  three 
dissentients,  to  abandon  the  city,  which  was  ef- 
fected without  much  loss.  General  Heath,  pre^ 
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vious'tolhis,  had  established  a chain  of  Videttes  at 
Morrisania,  Hunt’s  and  Frog’s  Points,  from  whose 
activity  he  was  speedily  apprized  of  any  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  The  British  took  possession 
of  New-York  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of 
September.  On  the  day  following  some  skir- 
mishing took  place  onHarlaem  heights,  in  which 
the  Americans  had  the  advantage.  This  affair 
might  have  led  to  a general  engagement,  as  both 
armies  were  withjn  distance  to  support  their  dif- 
ferent corps  who  were  thus  engaged.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  deliberations  of  a council  of  officers 
it  was  determined  to  increase  the  division  of 
General  Heath  to  ten  thousand  men,  with  a view^ 
of  defending  the  several  posts  still  remaining 
under  his  command,  while  Major-General  Greene 
was  to  command  a flying  camp  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Hudson,  in  New-Jersey. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  according  to  the  re- 
turns of  the  Adjutant-General  of  his  division,  it 
consisted  of  8771,  of  which  1294  were  sick  pre- 
S'ent,  and  1108  sick  absent,  leaving  a disposable 
force  of  6369. 

In  consequence  of  information,  which  General 
vHeath  had  received,  he  devised  a plan  for  car- 
rying off  some  British  with  their  baggage,  who 
were  remaining  on  Montrefore  Island.  He  sub- 
mitted it  to  a council  of  officers  of  his  division, 
who  concurred  with  him  in  sentiment.  The  plan 
was  likewise  approved  of  by  Pdajor-General  Put- 
; nam,  w ho  was  then  Commander-in-chief.  In  con- 
I sequence  of  this,  every  arrangement  was  made, 

[ and  two  hundred  and  forty  men  sent  off  in  three 
boats,  covered  by  a detachment  of  artillery  in  a 
I fourth  boat.  The  field  officers  in  the  first  boat 
i with  their  men,  made  good  their  landing  ; but  the 
oificers  commanding  the  other  tw  o,  causing  their 
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men  to  lay  on  their  oars,  leaving  the  first  boat  to 
do  the  duty  designed  for  the  whole  corps,  the  in- 
tention was  frustrated,  and  the  detachment  were 
compelled  to  return  with  the  loss  of  Major  Henley, 
Aid-de-camp  to  General  Heath,  killed,  and  four- 
teen privates  killed,  wounded  and  missing. — 
During  this  month,  the  various  movements,  de- 
barkations and  skirmishing  of  the  British  gave 
the  General  full  employment,  and  in  a very  emi- 
nent degree  called  forth  all  the  energies  both  of 
his  body  and  mind. 

According  to  the  order  of  General  Washington, 
Major-General  Charles  Lee  arrived  in  camp  on 
the  14th  of  October,  to  supersede  General  Put- 
nam. Lee  was  directed  to  remain  a day  or  two 
in  camp  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
routine  of  duty,  which  was  to  devolve  on  him, 
before  he  assumed  the  command ; and  with  this 
desire  he  accordingly  complied.  Every  day  was 
now  big  with  events — every  preparation — every 
movement  of  the  British  indicated  their  design 
to  attack  ; while  every  exertion  of  the  Americans 
was  directed  to  defensive  operations. 

A skirmishing  took  place  near  West-Chester 
Causeway  between  the  British,  and  a regiment 
of  General  Heath’s  division,  supported  by  four 
other  regiments,  who  participated  therein,  in 
which  the  latter  lost  between  thirty  and  forty 
killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  British  was 
considerable.  Having  removed  from  the  vicinity 
of  Kings-bridge,  the  American  army  after  leaving 
a garrison  in  Fort  Washington,  took  a position 
at  White-Plains.  General  Heath  posted  his  di- 
vision on  strong  and  commanding  ground  north 
of  the  Court-House,  and  was  left  on  the  line.  A 
smart  affair  now  took  place  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  in  which  the  General’s  division  parti- 
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dpated — the  American  loss  was  small  ; but  the 
British  gained  an  advantage  in  position.  Fort 
(ndependence,  commanded  by  Colonel  Leslier, 
and  garrisoned  by  his  regiment,  was  evacuated, 
the  cannon,  stores,  &ic.  having  been  previously 
taken  away,  and  the  barracks  and  huts  destroyed* 
On  the  31st,  at  night,  the  Americans  abandoned 
their  position  on  the  plains,  which  was  occupied 
the  next  day  by  the  British,  and  a furious  can- 
nonade commenced  on  Heath’s  division.  His 
artillery  under  Bryant  and  Jackson  briskly  re- 
turned the  fire.  This  affair  terminated  in  a mtit- 
ter  of  little  importance  to  either  party.  General 
Heath  continued  with  his  division,  changing  po- 
sitions, day  after  day,  as  circumstances  required. 
It  formed  the  left  of  the  grand  army,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  had  no  opportunity  to 
display  either  talents  or  ability,  but  a prompti- 
tude in  obeying  and  alacrity  in  discharging  the 
orders  of  his  superiors.  On  the  9th  of  November, 
after  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  this  division 
halted  at  North  Castle,  on  its  march  to  Peekskill, 
from  White  Plains,  wliither  it  had  been  ordered, 
and  tlie  next  day  it  reached  the  object  of  its  des- 
tination. On  the  1 2th,  General  Heath  accon;pa- 
Filed  General  Washington,  in  taking  a view  ol  the 
fortifications  at  the  Highlands  and  the  passes 
which  led  through  them.  Instructions  in  writing 
w ere,  accordingly,  given  to  the  General  from  the 
Commander-in-chief,  to  secure,  with  all  possible 
expedition,  all  the  posts  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  to  distribute  his  force  as  circumstances 
might  require,  while  General  Washington  passed 
into  New-Jersey.  The  next  day,  these  orders 
were  put  into  execution.  On  the  16th,  Fort 
Washington  was  taken,  by  which  two  thousand  of 
the  Americans  were  made  prisoners.  Genercil 
13 
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Washington  was  a spectator  of  the  scene  froi^ 
i/"ort  Lee,  without  being  able  to  render  it  any 
assistance. 

On  the  18th,  the  British  elated  with  their  suc- 
cess, passed  the  Hudson,  into  New-Jersey,  above 
Fort  Lee,  the  garrison  of  which  abandoned  it, 
and  some  cannon,  stores  and  provisions,  which 
*!?ould  not  be  timely  removed,  of  course,  fell  into 
their  hands. 

General  Lee,  having  been  made  acquainted, 
through  General  Reed,  of  the  disasters,  which 
thickened  on  the  Americans,  wrote  to  General 
Heath,  requesting  him  to  order  a Brigadier- 
General  and  two  thousand  men  to  pass  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson  opposite  his  station,  and 
that  he  would  replace  them  the  next  day.  Al- 
though Lee  was  Heath’s  senior,  he  refused  to 
comply  with  the  request,  because  his  instructions 
were  positive — Lee  re-iterated  the  request,  and 
Heath  again  refused  ; this  altercation  terminated 
in  liCe’s  assuming  the  command  on  the  spot  as 
senior  ofiicer,  and  directing,  through  his  own 
Deputy  Adjutant-General,  Colonel  Scammel, 
Prescott’s  and  Wyllis’s  regiment,  for  the  object  of 
his  wishes,  giving  at  the  same  time  a certificate, 
that  he  (Lee)  was  commanding  officer  at  the  time 
of  writing,  and  that  he  assumed  all  responsibility.' 
Notwithstanding  this,  Lee  did  not  put  the  order 
into  execution  and  passed  into  New-Jersey  with- 
out them. 

On  the  6 th  of  December,  General  Heath  was  in- 
formed, that  seventy  vessels  of  war  and  transports 
with  troops,  had  arrived  in  Long-Island  Sound, 
from  England  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month.^ — 
This  information  he  communicated  to  Genera! 
Washington,  by  expresis. 

On  the  10th,  in  consequence  of  orders  from 
Head-quarters,  General  Heath  caused  a brigade 
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of  his  division  to  pass  to  tho  west  side  of  tlie 
Hudson,  and  on  the  day  follow  Aog  he  crossed  the 
same  river, •having  ordered  the  detention  of  a flag^ 
from  the  enemy,  until  further  orders.  It  was  not 
permitted  to  return  until  the  24lh.  During  the 
remainder  of  this  month,  this  division  occasionally 
performed  some  hostile  operations,  which,  though 
of  minor  importance,  kept  them  in  continual  mo- 
tion, and  considerably  embarrassed  the  enemy. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  Hessian.^ 
at  Trenton,  and  the  battle  of  Princeton,  which 
General  Washington  communicated  to  General 
Heath,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1777,  he 
was  ordered  to  move  his  force  towards  Nev/- 
York,  to  impress  a belief  on  the  enemy,  that  that 
city  was  the  object  of  his  attention,  retaining  for 
this  purpose  four  thousand  militia,  and  sending 
|he  remainder  of  his  force  with  General  Lincoln 
fo  Morristown,  as  a reinforcement  to  the  grand 
army.  The  object  of  this  feint  was  to  afford  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  of  facilitating  their  retreat 
from  New- Jersey,  through  which  they  were  ra« 
pidly  retrogading,  in  consequence  of  the  affair  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton. 

In  pursuance  of  those  orders,  the  General  was 
engaged  successfully  hi  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution until  the  10th  of  March,  when  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Commander-in-chief,, 
for  a short  period,  to  visit  his  family.  While  he 
was  on  his  return,  he  received  an  express  from 
General  Washington,  investing  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Eastern  department,  in  consequence 
of  the  resignation  of  General  Ward.  He  imme« 
diately  retraced  his  steps  to  Boston,  and  assumed 
the  duties  incumbent  on  him  in  that  station,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  the  day  pf  G^eneral  W 
solicited  retirement. 
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In  an  enterprise  of  the  British  against  Peekskill^ 
General  Heath  lost  a part  of  his  baggage,  w hich 
he  had  left  behind  him,  when  he  began  his  visit 
to  Massachusetts. 

According  to  instructions  from  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief, eight  regiments  from  Massachusetts 
were  ordered  for  Peekskill,  and  seven  for  Ticon- 
deroga.  In  the  latter  end  of  May,  an  express 
from  Governor  Trumbull  of  Comiectieut,  an- 
nounced the  death  of  General  Wooster,  and  the 
burning  of  Fairfield.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
General  Heath,  aceompanied  by  General  Du 
Coudray,  an  officer  of  much  experience  in  the 
French  army,  took  a survey  of  the  fortifications 
and  defences  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  The 
latter  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  British  had 
left  the  town,  w hen  there  was  no  danger,  as  it 
was  capable  of  holding  out  against  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men. 

The  active  duties  of  so  important  a station  oc- 
cupied the  General’s  attention  incessantly ; whilst 
he  was  sometimes  elated,  sometimes  depressed, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  intelligence,  which 
he  had  received.  But  he  never  despaired.  The 
events  of  this  year  were  considerably  chequered  ; 
but  the  prospect  of  a war  between  France  and 
England,  the  indirect  assistance  received  from 
that  court,  prior  to  that  event,  and  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne  by  General  Gates,  instilled  the  strong- 
est hopes  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Americans,  that  the 
struggle,  in  which  they  were  engaged  would  ulti- 
mately be  successful. 

The  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence was  celebrated  in  Boston  in  the  most  bril- 
liant manner. 

A most  gallant  achievement  was  performed  by 
Colonel  Barton,  of  Providence,  in  evading  the 
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British  guards,  and  carrying  away  from  his  head- 
quarters  on  Rhode-Island,  the  British  Major- 
General  Prescott.  This  successful  enterprise 
was  productive  of  much  good  to  the  Americaa 
cause.  About  the  latter  end  of  August,  the  cele- 
brated Count  Pulaski,  who  afterwards  gallantly 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  was  introduced  to 
General  Heath  at  Boston.  Forjtr  hundred  priso- 
ners, captured  by  General  Stark,  at  Bennington^ 
arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Eastern  de- 
partment, on  the  5th  of  September.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  defeat  of  tlie  Americans  at  Brandy- 
wine, Colonel  Lee’s  regiment  marched  on  the  2nd 
of  October  tojoin  the  main  army. 

The  capture  of  Burgoync  w as  celebrated  at 
Boston  on  the  23d  of  tliis  month  witii  much  eclat. 
The  destination  of  the  captured  army  being  Bos- 
ton, greatly  added  to  the  duties  of  the  General  of 
this  department.  He,  however,  made  every  ex- 
ertion for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  tlie 
officers  and  men  committed  to  his  charge,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  the 
wants  as  well  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers 
under  his  immediate  care. 

The  accommodation  of  the  captured  ai-my,  in 
Boston,  amazingly  increased  the  duties  of  the 
Quarter-master’s  department  in  this  quarter.— 
The  barracks  on  Prospect  and  Winter  Hill’s  were 
put  in  order,  and  every  other  measure  adopted 
to  render  the  situation  of  the  prisoners  as  com- 
fortable-as  possible. 

General  Burgoyne  arrived  at  Cambridge  with 
his  suite,  on  the  7th  of  November,  where  he  wae. 
received  by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Eas- 
tern department,  to  whose  care  lie  and  his  an;  r 
had  been  committed  for  safe  keeping,  accordijig 
to  the  articles  of  capitulation.  Burgoyne  WeiS 
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invited  by  General  Heath  to  dine  with  him  next 
day  in  Boston,  accompanied  by  Major-Generals 
Phillips  and  the  German  Baron  Reidefel,  lor 
w hich  purpose  they  w ere  escorted  by  an  Ame- 
rican oiFicer,  one  of  the  General’s  Aids-de-camp. 
Notwithstanding  that  both  sexes  thronged  the 
streets,  windows,  and  tops  of  houses,  nay  even 
fences,  to  satiate  their  curiosity,  in  beholding 
the  captive  Generals,  no  insult  whatever  was 
given — no  disgraceful  hissings,  no  language  hurt- 
ful to  the  feelings  of  a fallen  foe.  Their  respec- 
table demeanour  was  such  as  to  extort  the  lan- 
guage of  praise  from  Burgoyne,  who  assured 
General  Heath,  that  in  a reverse  of  circumstances, 
a similar  number  of  American  officers  could  not 
have  appeared  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  of 
Great  Britain,  without  being  treated,  by  a mobj 
with  indignity  and  insult. 

A new^  scene  of  difficulty  now  arose,  which  in 
a peculiar  manner  called  forth  the  exercise  of 
prudence  and  resolution.  On  their  arrival  at 
Boston,  the  captive  officers  were  to  sign  their 
respective  paroles.  General  Burgoyne  effected 
to  avoid  a compliance  with  this  article  of  the 
capitulation,  under  different  pretexts.  A corres- 
pondence between  him  and  General  Heath  en- 
sued on  the  occasion.  The  conduct  of  the  latter 
was  not  censured  by  Burgoyne,  and  Congress 
was  pleased  with  it.  That  body  passed  a resolve 
dated  8th  of  November,  directing  General  Heath 
to  cause  the  name,  age,  rank,  size,  occupation 
and  former  place  of  abode  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  privates,  and  other  persons  of  the  captive 
army  to  be  forwarded  to  the  board  of  war,  with 
authenticated  copies  of  the  signed  paroles  of  the 
officers.  The  paroles,  however,  were  not  signed 
until  the  35th  of  November. 
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This  affair  having  been  settled  by  a compliance 
of  the  captives  with  the  articles  of  convention^ 
General  Burgoyne  involved  himself  into  new  dif- 
ficulties respecting  his  personal  embarkation, 
in  which  he  was  not  supported  by  Admiral  Howe, 
Burgoyne,  did  not  tliink  that  he  was  treated  with 
that  respect  due  to  his  rank  by  an  expression 
of  General  Heath,  in  a letter  on  the  subject  of 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  on  board  of  trans- 
ports, from  Boston  harbour,  as  he  had  supposed, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  a passage  on  board  a fri- 
gate, which  he  insisted,  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
enter  that  harbour,  for  the  purpose,  protected  by 
a flag  of  truce.  General  Heath  informed  him, 
that  if  the  articles  of  capitulation  with  General 
Gates  warranted  such  a construction,  his  right 
should  not  be  withheld  ; but  if  not,  that  any  attempt 
to  obtain  such  an  indulgence  would  be  fruitless, 

A resolve  of  Congress  was  passed  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1778,  suspending  the  embarkation  of 
the  troops  until  the  convention  should  be  ratified 
by  the  British  Cabinet  ; hence  the  affair  of  the 
frigate  was  put  to  rest.  General  Heath  having 
transmitted  to  Congress  the  correspondence  on 
that  subject. 

During  this,  a package  of  letters,  intended  to 
be  sent  to  General  Howe,  was  sent  to  General 
Heath  for  inspection.  Nothing  in  General 
Burgoyne’s  personal  correspondence  formed  mat- 
ter of  remark,  but  one  from  Colonel  Kingston  to 
Lord  Harcourt  contained  such  remarks  from  a 
captive  officer  as  warranted  its  detention,  and 
subjected  Burgoyne  to  some  censure,  because  of 
its  envelopement  in  his  package. 

In  misfortune,  Burgoyne  betrayed  a restless 
spirit,  as  he  found  fault  with  every  thing,  and  ca- 
villed at  the  most  insignificant  trifles-  Colonel 
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Henley,  who  was  the  immediate  commanding  offi- 
cer at  Cambridge,  had  caused  a prisoner  to  be 
chastised  for  personal  insolence  towards  himself. 
Burgoyne,  instead  of  concurring  in  a measure, 
which,  in  ail  well  organized  armies,  was  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  discipline  and  order,  pre- 
ferred a complaint  against  the  Colonel,  a meri- 
torious and  brave  officer.  General  Heath  caused 
him  to  be  arrested,  and  submitted  the  affair  to  a 
court  of  inquiry.  The  conduct  of  the  British 
officers  and  privates,  on  several  occasions,  did 
not  comport  with  that  decorum,  which  might  be 
expected  from  prisoners  of  war,  of  which  the 
court  was  made  acquainted,  together  with  the 
alledged  causes  of  complaint  of  the  English  Ge- 
neral, who  expressed  his  displeasure,  that  his  com- 
plaints were  not  submitted  directly  to  a Court- 
martial.  Peculiar  attention  appears  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  feelings  and  even  to  the  caprice  of  the 
captive  General.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  ex- 
pedient, that  he  should  be  gratified  in  his  wishes. 
A Court-martial  was  accordingly  held  by  order 
of  General  Heath.  The  causes  of  complaint  were 
exhibited.  General  Burgoyne  justified  them  with 
all  his  eloquence,  assuming  the  duties  of  a judge 
advocate,  in  which  he  was  indulged,  but  against 
which  General  Heath,  in  confirming  the  decision 
of  the  Court,  protested,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
serve  as  a precedent  on  future  occasions.  Colo- 
nel Henley  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  re- 
sumed his  command. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  a cartel  arrived  from 
Cape  Cod,  with  a letter  to  General  Burgoyne 
from  Captain  Dalrymple,  announcing  his  arrival 
in  that  harbour  in  the  Juno  frigate,  accompanied 
with  transports  for  the  conveyance  of  himself  and 
his  troops  to  England,  la  con&equeuce  ofthe 
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existing  state  of  affairs,  however,  Captain  Brath- 
waite  arrived  in  the  Centurion  in  Cape  Cod,  with 
orders  from  Lord  Howe,  that  the  vessels  of  war 
and  transports  should  return  to  Rhode  Island, 
then  in  possession  of  the  British — the  order  wa*s 
complied  with. 

The  difficulties,  which  had  been  so  numerous  in 
impeding  the  fulfilment  of  the  articles  of  the  ca- 
pitulation of  the  British  army  to  General  Gates, 
were  so  far  removed  in  the  latter  end  of  IMarch, 
as  to  permit,  by  a resolve  of  Congress,  the  return 
of  General  Burgo3aie  to  England,  from  Rhode- 
Island,  the  expences  for  the  support  of  the  cap- 
tured army,  made  in  paper,  being  previously  re- 
funded in  specie. 

Their  supply  involved  the  General  in  many 
difficulties,  uhich  required  his  utmost  attention 
and  foresight  to  remove.  General  Burgojne  bid 
him  adieu*  at  his  quarters,  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
and  left  Cambridge  on  the  5th  for  Rhode-Island, 
to  embark  for  Europe.  In  this  last  interview,  he 
expressed  his  utmost  satisfaction  in  respect  to 
the  treatment  he  had  personally  received  from 
the  General,  and  promised  to  remit  from  Eng^ 
land  such  scarce  articles  as  he  should  name, 
for  his  own  use.  The  General  thanked  him  for 
his  politeness  ; but  made  no  further  observation 
on  his  proffered  services,  preferring  to  submit  to 
the  straitened  resources  of  the  country  in  com- 
mon with  his  fellow-citizens,  rather  than  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages,  which  might  result  from 
the  politeness  of  the  captive  officer. 

After  the  departure  of  General  Burgoyne,  a 
division  of  the  captured  troops  were  ordered  to 
Rutland  in  Vermont,  where  barracks  had  been 
prepared  for  their  reception,  and  General  Heath 
entered  into  a negociation  with  the  British  Geii- 
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eral  Pigot,  for  the  future  supply  of  the  whole 
captive  force.  Congress,  when  made  acquainted 
with  this  negociation,  passed  a resolve  dated  the 
22nd  of  May,  in  which  they  highly  approved  of 
his  conduct. 

On  the  17  th  of  June,  a British  officer  was  shot 
on  Prospect-hill,  by  an  American  sentinel.  On 
the  7th  of  the  same  month,  one  of  the  American 
guards  was  stabbed  by  one  of  the  captive  sol- 
diers. The  instant  that  General  Heath  became 
acquainted  with  the  shooting  of  the  British  officer, 
he  directed  the  sentinel  to  be  put  into  confinement, 
a coroner’s  inquest  to  be  held  over  the  body, 
and  acquainted  General  Phillips  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  the  proceedings  which  he  had  ordered 
thereon.  The  officer^  who  was  shot  was  a Lieuten- 
ant Brown,  of  the^lst  regiment.  By  the  Coro- 
ner’s inquest,  it  appeared,  that  in  company  v/itli 
two  females,  he  attempted  to  pass  the  line  of 
sentinels,  after  being  challenged,  without  com- 
plying with  the  necessary  formalities.  The  in- 
temperate letters  written  by  General  Phillips,  the 
aenior  captive  officer,  induced  General  Heath  to 
order  his  confinement  to  his  quarters,  as  the  lan- 
guage used  in  that  correspondence  was  a direct 
violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation.  A com- 
pliance with  the  disposition  of  General  Phillips 
would  have  been  to  participate  the  powers  of  the 
Commanding  General  with  a captive  officer,  but 
while  General  Heath  pertenaciously  supported 
the  dignity  of  his  station,  he  used  every  exertion 
to  alleviate  the  situation  of  those  placed  under  his 
control.  Neither  the  stern  language  of  protest 
and  reproach,  nor  the  more  insidious  tones  of 
friendship  could  avail.  Heath  was  steady  to  bis 
duty,  and  Phillips  was  obliged  to  submit.  In  the 
case  of  Brown’s  death,  the  course  pursued  b^ 
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General  Heath  was  approved  ofhy  Congress,  as 
appeared  by  their  resolution  on  that  subject, 
dated  July  7,  1778. 

General  Heath  continued  in  the  active  exercise 
of  the  duties  of  his  station,  until  the  12th  of  No- 
vember, when  he  was  replaced  in  the  Eastern  de- 
partment by  General  Gates.  On  his  retiring 
from  that  station,  he  received  every  mark  of  res- 
pect from  the  inhabitants,  by  which  they  endea- 
voured to  evince  the  high  sense  which  they  enter- 
tained of  his  correct  deportment  and  philanthro- 
phy  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  important  trusty 
which  had  been  reposed  in  him. 

General  Gates  left  Boston  for  Providence,  R. 
I.  on  the  2nd  of  April  following,  when  the  com- 
mand of  the  Eastern  department  again  devolved 
on  General  Heath.  He  remained  at  Boston  until 
the  4th  of  June,  when  he  received  orders  from 
General  Washington  to  Join  the  grand  army. — 
He  had  previously  ordered  away  all  the  heavy 
ordnance  belonging  to  the  United  States,  at  Bos- 
ton and  Providence,  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
yiver.  Every  mark  of  respect  was  paid  him  on 
his  departure  from  Boston,  and  on  his  w ay  to  the 
place  of  his  destination.  On  the  21st  of  June,  he 
arrived  at  New^-Windsor,  whence  he  accompanied 
General  Washington  to  West-Point,  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Western  World,  and,  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
month,  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of  all 
the  t'ehel  troops,  as  the  British  were  pleased  to 
call  them,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river. 
This  change  of  situation  brought  him  again  into 
the  duties  of  the  camp,  from  which  his  situation  at 
the  head  of  the  Eastern  department  had  for  some 
I time  relieved  him.  Here  he  was  in  active  held 
■ duties^  when  on  the  3bth  of  June^  he  received  a 
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notification  from  John  Jay,  Esq.  President  of 
Congress,  accompanying  an  extract  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body,  announcing  his  election 
to  the  place  of  a Commissioner  of  the  board  of 
war,  with  a salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  w bile,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  rank  in  the  army. 

The  proffer  of  Congress  was  declined,  as  the 
General  manifested  his  wash  to  remain  in  the  sta- 
tion, which  he  then  held. 

According  to  orders  received  from  General 
Washington,  on  the  lOth  of  July,  General  Heath 
marched  his  division,  next  day,  for  Bedford  in 
Connecticut.  Here  he  arrived  on  the  14th,  and 
finding  that  the  British  shipping  had  gone  down 
the  Sound  towards  New-York,  he  took  a strong 
position  between  Bedford  and  Ridgefield.  The 
eyes  of  the  public  w ere  now  fixed  on  this  division 
and  on  the  contiguous  foe,  who  was  laying  waste 
the  country  in  Connecticut.  They  had  destroy- 
ed Fairfield.  This  movement,  however,  saved  a 
number  of  towns  and  village  from  devastation, 
and  inspired  fresh  confidence  in  the  inhabitants. 
In  order  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  British 
from  Connecticut,  General  Washington  planned  the 
surprise  of  Stoney  Point,  which  General  Wayne 
so  gallantly  executed.  The  next  object  was  an 
attack  on  Verplanck’s  Point,  garrisoned  by  one 
thousand  of  the  enemy.  On  the  Americans  re- 
moving from  Stoney  Point,  General  Washington 
ordered  General  Heath,  with  his  division,  to  re- 
pair to  Peekskill,  and  supersede  General  Robert 
Howe.  While  these  operations  were  going  on, 
to  prevent  the  design  of  General  Sir  Henry  (Jlin- 
lon,  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  General  Howe, 
General  Washington  oi^dered  General  Heath  to 
tak^  possession  of  the  passes  into  the  High-lands, 
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by  forced  marches,  which  he  completely  effected. 
He  continued  actively  engaged  with  his  division, 
in  affairs  of  minor  importance,  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  campaign. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  General  Washing- 
ton invested  him  with  the  command  of  all  the 
troops  and  posts  on  the  Hudson  river.  This  wa^ 
reckoned  the  key  of  communication  between  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States.  The  winter  passed 
away  without  any  occurrence  of  magnitude.  The 
weather  had  been  extremely  severe,  and  the  suf- 
fering of  the  troops  was  great.  Still,  however, 
their  Commander  had  such  an  ascendancy  over 
them,  that  they  remained  patient  under  all  their 
privations. 

The  latter  end  of  February,  1780,  by  leave  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  General  Heath  left  the 
army  on  a visit  to  his  friends  in  New-England. 
On  the  8th  of  March,  he  represented  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  high  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  filling  up  their  battalions. 
This  had  theMesired  effect  ; for  the  State  Legis- 
lature shortly  afterwards  ordered  a draft  for  the 
purpose,  to  rendezvous  at  Springfield,  in  Connec-» 
ticut.  On  the  9th  of  June,  h|^received  an  order 
from  General  Washington,^  whose  head-quarterS^ 
were  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  to  repair  to  Providence^ 
R.  I.  to  meet  the  Commander  of  the  French  for- 
ces and  fleet,  which  w ere  expected  there  every 
moment,  in  order  to  render  them  the  assistance 
requisite  after  so  long  a voyage.  He  arrived  at 
Providence  on  the  16th  of  June,  when  he  was  es- 
corted into  town  with  all  possible  respect.  Every 
necessary  preparation  was  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  French  army,  as  soon  as  it  should  land. 
The  fleet  arrived  at  Newport  on  the  11th  of  Julyj, 
and  the  General  repaired  thither,  where  he  was 
14' 
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introdnced  to  Count  RochambeaUj  the  Coni'- 
mander  of  the  French  land  forces,  and  the  Che- 
valier Ternay,  Conimander  of  the  fleet.  The 
usual  civilities  on  such  occasions  took  place  be- 
tween the  respective  parties,  and  a close  intimacy 
between  Rochambeau  and  the  General  commenc- 
ed, which  lasted  during  the  whole  war. 

The  arrival  of  the  French  force  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  British — Sir  Henry  Clinton  de- 
signed to  attack  it  at  Newport  with  a force  of 
eight  thousand  men.  Intelligence  of  this  and  the 
appearance  of  the  British  fleet  off  Rhode-Island, 
induced  a call  of  the  militia  as  a reinforcement* 
Every  disposition  was  made  to  give  the  enemy  a 
warm  reception.  The  General  informed  General 
Washington  of  his  desire  to  return  to  the  main 
army  and  assume  the  coinmaud  of  the  right  wing, 
a rank  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  seniority. — 
However,  at  the  solicitations  of  Count  Rocham- 
beau and  to  compl}^  with  the  wish  of  General 
Washington,  he  remained  there  ; as  the  General 
in  chief  had  informed  him,  that  the  main  army 
had  no  immediate  prospect  of  active  operations. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  General  Heath  took 
leave  of  the  Frencl^ofticers  at  Newport,  in  order 
to  repair  to  the  main  army,  for  which  he  bad 
received  an  order  from  General  Washington,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  informed  him  of  Arnold’s 
treason,  and  Andre’s  capture.  Complimentary 
letters  of  leave  passed  between  Generals  Ro- 
chambeau and  Heath,  and  the  latter  proceeded 
as  far  as  West  Point,  which  he  reached  on  the 
16th,  on  liis  way  to  the  main  arrnj^,  where  he  found 
a letter  from  Ceneral  Washingten,  appoints  g 
him  to  the  command  of  that  fortress  in  place 
of  Genera!  Greene,  who  had  been  ordered  on  to 
supersede?  General  Gates  in  the  Soaiheru  States. 
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On  the  17th,  General  Greene  departed  for  the 
object  of  his  journey,  and,  at  the  same  lime, 
General  Heath  assumed  the  command,  when  the 
contemplated  predatory  excursion  of  the  enemy 
aTorded  him  suTiclent  employ.  In  November,  a 
number  of  the  Fi'ench  officers  paid  a visit  to  Gen- 
errd  Heath,  at  West  Point,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived and  treated  with  marked  re.- pec t. 

Oil  tlie  1st  of  December,  the  discharge  of  the 
six  month’s  men  was  beguLi.  Three  New -York 
regiments  departed  for  Albany,  and  the  army 
^generally  went  into  winter-quarters.  Geiicrai 
Washington  established  his  quarters  at  New- 
Windsor  for  tlie  w inter,  on  the  (Uli  oi’tlie  month, 
and  the  next  day  visited  West  Point. 

Tiie  month  of  December  w as  generally  engaged 
in  predatory  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
division  of  the  American  army.' 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions  at 
West  Point,  ef  which  General  Washington  was 
made  acquainted,  he  ordered  General  Heath  to 
proceed  to  the  Eastward,  in  order  to  obtain  of 
the  Governors  of  the  New^England  St;5tes,  those 
Supplies,  the  want  of  whicii,  portended  the  most 
serious  consequences. 

While  on  this  expedition,  which  he  commenced 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  General  Washington 
advised  him,  in  the  July  following,  that  in  the  new 
regulations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing  of  the  main  army  was 
reserved  for  him.  In  consequence,  he  left  his  re- 
sidence at  Roxbury,  on  the  12th,  to  assume  bis 
command,  the  grand  army  having  encamped  near 
Peekskill.  When  he  arrived  at  the  army,  it  bad 
changed  its  position,  and  was  encamped  at  Phil- 
lipsburg,  in  two  lines,  in  the  place,  which  bad  been 
between  the  two  armies  the  preceding  year. 
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On  the  17th  of  August,  1781,  General  Wash* 
Ington  confidentially  communicated  to  General 
Heath  a blow,  which  he  intended  to  strike  against 
the  enemy  ; for  which  purpose  he  detached  a part 
of  the  army  to  the  Southward,  leaving  Heath  in 
command  of  the  main  army  during  his  absence. 
His  orders  were  dated  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  and  confined  him  to  defensive  operations. 
The  General,  accordingly  was  busily  engaged 
during  the  wliole  summer  in  executing  the  trust 
peposed  in  him.  On  the  28th  of  October,  he  re- 
ceived a despatch  from  General  Washington,  an- 
nouncing the  success  of  the  meditated  blow,  which 
had  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  and 
the  British  army,  at  York  Town,  in  Virginia. — 
On  the  22nd,  the  Corporation  of  Albany  passed 
a vote  of  thanks  to  General  Heath,  for  the  alacrity 
which  he  had  displayed  in  defending  the  Northern 
frontiers  of  the  state  of  New- York  against  the 
maraudings  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  army 
celebrated  in  the  Highlands  on  the  31st,  the 
joyful  event,  which  had  been  effectuated  by  the 
Commander-in-chief  and  his  auxiliarj’^  forces. — 
Things  now  wore  a favourable  aspect  on  the 
American  side.  The  foraging  went  on  success- 
fully ; but  the  General  was  directed  to  forward 
no  more  supplies  to  the  army  in  Virginia.  About 
this  time,  the  troops  went  into  winter  quarters 
with  more  cheerfulness  and  better  prospects  than 
in  any  preceding  year. 

General  Washington  returned  from  the  South 
in  the  April  following,  and  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Newburgh,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  Upon  resuming  the  command,  he  pub- 
licly returned  his  thanks  to  General  Heath,  fox^ 
fhe  successful  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
^ring  hi^  abjseiice: 
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A new  scene  of  outrage,  committed  by  a party 
of  refugees,  under  command  of  a Captain  Lip- 
pencott,  attracted  public  attention.  In  tbeir  ma- 
raudings, they  fell  in  with  a Captain  Iluddy, 
wdiom  they  took  prisoner,  and  hung.  It  was  well 
understood,  that  however  the  conduct  of  the  party 
might  be  censured  by  the  enemy,  some  evasive 
pretext  would  rob  justice  of  its  demand,  by  suf- 
fering the  party  to  escape  ; and  the  ev'ent  justified 
the  anticipation.  To  put  a stop  to  practices  so 
incompatible  with  the  rules  of  warfare  observed 
among  civilized  nations.  General  Washington 
called  a council  of  officers,  who  met  in  General 
Heath’s  quarters  on  the  19th  of  April.  Tliey  were 
convoked  to  advise  the  General,  respecting  the 
best  mode  of  preventing  the  repetition  of  such 
sanguinary  deeds.  The  Council  unanimously 
recommended  measures  of  retaliation.  In  con- 
formity with  their  advice,  it  was  determined  to 
select  by  lot  a captive  officer  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  who  should  undergo  the  fate  which  Hud« 
dy  experienced,  unless  the  crime  should  be  fully 
atoned  for  by  the  punishment  of  the  murderers. 
And  as  Lippencott  was  acquitted  by  a British 
court-martial  of  a crime,  which  would  have  dis- 
graced the  darkest  aera  of  the  middle  ages,  Cap- 
tain Asgill,  a young  man  of  high  respectability, 
on  whom  the  lot  fell,  would  have  met  poor  Bud- 
dy’s doom,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  inter- 
position of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France. 

While  General  Heath  remained  with  the  main 
army,  the  absence  of  General  Washington  vested 
him  with  the  supreme  command.  When  that 
General  returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  General  Count  Rocham- 
beau,  in  July,  the  American  army  moved  loAver 
down  the  Hudson.  A part  which  proceeded  by 
14* 
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water,  disembarked  at,  and  encamped  near  Ver- 
planck’s  Point,  another  part  descended  by  land. 
A new  order  of  battle  was  published,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  come  in  contact,  and  the  command 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  assigned  to 
General  Heath. 

New-Windsor  was  pitched  upon  for  the  can- 
tonments of  the  main  army,  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  Towards  the  close  of  October,  General 
Heath’s  division  struck  their  tents  and  moved  to 
that  destination.  The  army  being  now  inactive, 
and  there  being  no  probability  that  they  would 
be  speedily  attacked.  General  Heath,  by  leave  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  proceeded  on  the  5th  of 
December,  on  a visit  to  his  farm  at  Roxbury,  and 
returned  to  head-quarters  at  Newburgh  on  the 
14th  of  April  following.  The  contest  w as  now 
drawing  to  a close.  While  Great  Britain  had  to 
deplore  the  immense  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure  in  the  fruitless  pursuit  of  unjust  pow  er, 
the  sturdy  sons  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were 
amply  gratified  with  the  prospect  of  a speedy  and 
honourable  termination  to  the  years  of  toil  and 
privation,  which  they  had  experienced.  News  had 
been  received,  that  peace  had  already  been 
signed,  and  an  order  for  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties was  daily  expected  in  camp.  The  welcome 
tidings  were,  at  length  confirmed,  and  published 
at  head-quarters  on  the  19th  of  April,  1783. 

The  privations  of  officers  as  well  as  privates  in 
the  American  army,  during  the  unnatural  contest 
had  been  great.  The  consummation  of  their 
wishes  was  now  happily  accomplished  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Independence,  but  whilst  they 
could  felicitate  themselves  on  the  attainment  of 
their  most  ardent  wishes,  their  pecuniary  em- 
still  continued,  the  constituted  gOf^ 
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venimeiit  of  their  country  being  altogether  iii- 
Gompetent  to  pay  them  their  just  wages.  Con- 
gress had  passed  a resolve,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  army,  with  the  greatest  facility,  empowering 
the  Commander-in-chief  to  grant  furloughs  to  the 
troops  engaged  to  serve  during  the  war,  and  to 
a number  of  officers  proportionate  to  the  troops 
who  might  be  thus  dispersed,  unaccompanied, 
however,  with  the  means  to  enable  them  to  arrive 
at  their  respective  destinations.  This,  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  excited  a considera- 
ble ferment  in  the  army.  With  a view  to  suppres-s 
the  storm  which  seemed  ready  to  burst,  a board 
of  general  officers  was  therefore  called,  of  which 
General  - Heath  was  chosen  President.  A res- 
pectful address  to  the  Commander-in-chief  was 
penned,  setting  forth  the  actual  situation  of  the 
officers,  and  men  ; the  defalcation  of  Congress 
in  complying  with  their  engagements  ; the  ina- 
bility of  the  furloughed  troops  to  reach  their  res- 
pective abodes  without  means  ; the  degradation 
to  which  the  officers  were  reduced  ; and  their  un- 
willingness to  depart  unless  Congress  should  af- 
ford redress  and  give  them  certificates  of  their 
arrears  of  pay.  The  address  was  couched  in  very 
respectful  language,  and  transmitted  to  General 
Washington,  signed  by  General  Heath,  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  board.  It  was  directed  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief; because  it  only  requested  of 
him  to  use  his  influence  to  have  their  grievance 
removed.  It  breathed  not  the  language  of  ser- 
vility, because  it  asked  for  justice — not  favours; 
nor  did  it  exhibit  that  of  the  braggart,  by  the 
use  of  menaces  to  frighten  Congress,  to  perform 
what  otherwise  the  imperious  dictates  of  justice^ 
i^ason,  and  duty  pointed  out» 
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The  reply  of  the  Commander-in-chief  was 
highly  satisfactory,  as  he  assured  them,  that  their 
wishes  had  already  been  anticipated  by  every 
exertion  in  his  power,  to  have  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  their  accounts,  and  as  far  as  was 
practicable  a relief  of  their  immediate  wants. — 
This  is  the  aera  when  the  celebrated  anonymous 
letters  addressed  to  the  army  made  their  appear- 
ance, on  the  writer  of  whom  much  obloquy  has 
been  since  thrown,  very  probably  for  party  pur- 
poses. In  that  business,  their  author  has  never 
been  treated  by  the  parties  concerned  with  that 
candour,  to  which  from  his  very  meritorious  ser- 
vices, he  appeared  to  have  been  so  well  entitled. 

About  this  time,  the  design  for  forming  a mili- 
tary order  was  begun.  Although  its  object  was 
specious  in  the  exterior,  it  savoured  strongly  of 
aristocracy.  General  Heath  attended  its  meet- 
ing ; exerted  his  influence  to  oppose  its  aristocra- 
tical  features,  and  only  subscribed  to  its  funds 
for  the  charitable  objects  w hich  were  professed.—^ 

At  a subsequent  period  of  his  life  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  objections  to  the  institution  as  it  was 
then  conducted,  and  ordered  his  name  to  be 
erased  from  the  list  of  members  ; continuing, 
however,  his  subscription  for  the  charities,  which 
its  constitution  professed  to  be  its  main  object. 

A coincidence  of  dates  in  the  chain  of  eventSj 
is,  sometimes,  remarkable.  General  Heath  w as 
the  first  officer  who  ordered  and  gave  directions 
for  the  guard  at  Prospectdiill,  in  1775,  after  the 
battle  of  the  19th  of  April  in  that  year,  and  he  was 
left  the  last  General  of  the  day  in  the  main  army 
to  perform  the  duties  affixed  to  that  station,  in 
1783. 

The  germ  of  aristocracy  was  imbedded  in  the 
constitution  of  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  and 
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they,  who  braved  the  storm,  which  menaced  them 
for  ei.Gcht  years,  blighted  their  early  laurels,  by 
an  acquiescence  in  its  organization.  A hereditary 
state  of  things  is  so  repugnant  to  the  very  exis- 
tence of  a free  government,  that  it  behoves  every 
member  of  the  community  to  revolt  against  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  of  this  kind.  The 
virtues  of  man  perish  with  the  possessor.  They 
are  only  the  ingredients  inherited  from  ancestry, 
when  properly  cultivated  by  education. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  General  Heath  received  a 
letter  from  General  Washington,  dated  the  same 
day,  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  him,  which 
was  couched  in  the  strongest  language  of  friend- 
ship. On  the  afternoon  of  that  date,  General 
Heath  started  for  his  residence  in  Massachusetts, 
and,  upon  his  arrival,  exchanged  the  garb  of  a 
soldier,  for  the  habiliments  of  private  life. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  he  often 
experienced  the  manifestations  of  the  esteem,  ia 
which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citizens,  by  their 
suffrages.  In  the  year  1798,  he  published  his  me-^ 
moirs.  While  they  evince,  in  the  manner  of  me- 
morandum, a man  of  business,  their  want  of 
method  and  arrangement  exhibit  the  absence  of 
the  able  penman. 

The  General  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  repos- 
ed in  domestic  felicity,  enjoying  the  reward  of  a 
well  spent  life,  in  the  warm  affection  of  a nation, 
in  whose  freedom  he  had  so  often  risked  his  exis^ 
Ignce  in  the  field  of  bg^ttle? 
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MAJOR-GENERAL, 

AISTHOKY  WAYNE. 

This  Gentleman  was  born  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1745.  His  ancestors 
were  Irish,  and  his  Gi  andfather  was  a Captain 
under  Kin^  William,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ; 
but,  at  what  time,  the  family  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica is  not  precisely  known.  Besides  the  farming 
business.  General  Wayne’s  father  carried  on  the 
tanning  to  a large  extent.  He  was  annually 
elected,  for  many  years,  a member  of  the  provin- 
cial legislature,  for  Chester  county.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  advanced  age,  he  declined  a re-elee- 
tion  in  1773,  when  his  son  Anthony,  the  subject 
of  the  following  memoir,  was  elected  to  fill  th^ 
seat,  which  had  thus  become  vacant,  by  the  resig- 
nation.of  his  father.  Our  hero  had  been  bred  to 
tlie  profession  of  a surveyor,  to  the  duties  of 
which  he  had  attended  for  several  years.  But  as 
soon  as  the  clouds  began  to  gather  in  the  politi- 
cal hemisphere,  he  rellnquised  his  private  pursuits 
and  united  his  efforts  with  the  patriots  of  1774 
and  1775,  in  warding  off  the  impending  storm. 
He  was  successively  honoured  with  a seat  in  the 
Legislature,  until  he  vacated  it  for  the  more  ar- 
duous toils  of  the  tented  field,  by  the  acceptance 
of  a colonelcy  in  the  provincial  army ; and  so 
great  was  his  interest,  that,  in  a few  weeks,  he 
raised  a regiment  in  his  native  county. 

He  attended  with  his  regiment,  the  unfortunate 
General  Thompson  into  Lower  Canada,  in  1776, 
and  was  present  in  the  attack  on  Trois  Rivieres, 
when  that  gallant  officer  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  After  this  disastrous  event,  he  was  pe- 
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€uliarly  serviceable  in  securing  the  retreat  of  the 
American  troops,  whi(  h,  by  his  judicious  conduct 
and  activity  he  was  able  to  eflect  with  very  little 
loss.  Oil  this  occasion,  he  w as  slightly  wounded. 
In  the  retreat,  after  the  capture  of  Thompson, 
Colonel  Maxwell  was  the  commanding  officer. 
This  unfortunate  expedition  was  planned  and  or- 
dered by  General  Sullivan.  Colonel  Wayne  af- 
terwards served,  with  his  regiment,  in  the  north- 
ern Rvmy  at  Ticonderoga  under  General  Gates, 
in  the  campaign  of  1776.  His  talents  as  an  en- 
gineer, his  quickiiess  of  perception  and  accurate 
coup-d’oeil  estimation  of  heights  and  distances, 
with  his  other  military  qualifications,  rendered 
him  a most  valuable  ofiicer. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1777  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  and 
with  his  brigade  was  ordered  to  reinforce  Gene- 
ral Washington,  at  the  head  of  Elk. 

At  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  General  Kniphau- 
sen  was  posted  at  Chad’s  ford,  as  a feint,  General 
Washington  having  stationed  General  Wayne, 
with  an  adeciuate  force  as  he  supposed,  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  ford.  Wlien  Cornw  allis,  as  he 
had  designed,  succeeded  in  turning  the  right 
flank  of  the  American  army,  Kniphausen  crossed 
the  ford  and  attacked  Wayne  with  great  vi- 
gour.— He  sustained  the  shock  with  much  resolu- 
tion ; but,  after  a severe  conflict,  w as  obliged  to 
give  way  to  superior  force,  leaving  in  possession 
of  the.  enemy,  his  entrenchments,  battery  and 
cannon.  On  his  retreat,  Wayne  passed  the  rear 
of  the  10th  Virginian  regiment,  under  Colonel 
Stevens,  who  was  severely  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my from  nearly  an  hour  before  the  setting  sun  uja- 
til  dark* 
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Shortly  after  this,  Wayne,  with  the  advance  of 
the  Americans  had  a slight  affair  with  the  enemy, 
which  would  have  ended  in  a general  engage- 
ment, had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  interposition 
of  a rain,  which  rendered  both  parties  incapable 
of  action. 

General  Wayne  continued  to  hang  on  the  rear 
of  the  English  General  Howe.  On  the  1 9th  he 
received  orders  from  General  Washington  to  act 
to  the  greatest  advantage  against  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  in  conjunction  with  General  Smallwood 
and  Colonel  Gist,  while  he  should  cross  the 
Schuylkill  at  Parker’s  ford,  and  endeavour  to 
head  the  enemy  and  oppose  him  in  front,  thus 
exposing  him  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  a double 
fire. 

General  Howe  having  learned  the  situation  of 
the  troops  under  General  Wayne,  which  consisted 
only  of  about  1500  men  with  a few  pieces  of  can- 
non, he  despatched  General  Grey  with  the  2nd 
regiment  of  cavalry  and  a body  of  infantry  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  September,  who  efiected 
the  object  for  which  he  was  destined.  It  is  said, 
but  with  what  accuracy  is  not  known,  that  the 
American  General  had  timely  warning  of  the  at- 
tack. Be  this  as  it  may.  Grey  gained  Wayne’s 
left  about  one  A.  M.  on  the  21st  of  September. 
Some  out  sentries  were  early  missed  by  one  of 
the  American  officers  on  his  rounds — An  alarm 
Was  timely  given  for  the  men  to  form ; but  in- 
stead of  drawing  them  out  to  the  back  of  their 
encampments,  they  were  paraded  in  front  of  their 
own  fires,  which  directed  the  British  to  the  object 
of  attack,  and  by  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  ren- 
dered his  discomfiture  complete.  Nearly  300 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  70  or  80  taken 
prisonersj  including  several  officers.  The  fruits 
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nt  this  enterprise,  besides  a quantity  of  arms, 
and  eight  waggons  loaded  with  baggage  and 
stores ; and  the  farther  disaster  of  the  Americans 
was  only  prevented  by  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  subsequent  judicious  dispositions  of  Ge* 
neral  Wayne.  For  this  unfortunate  affair  he  was 
tried  by  a court  martial,  who,  after  having  duly 
considered  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ac- 
quitted him,  with  honour. 

The  dispositions  for  the  battle  of  Germantown 
as  made  by  General  Washington,  w ere  well  con- 
ceived, and  had  no  untoward  circumstances  oc- 
curred to  marr  them,  vdctory  would  have  perched 
on  the  American  standard.  In  the  display  of  or- 
ders, the  divisions  of  Wayne  and  Sullivan,  flank- 
ed by  General  Conway’s  brigade,  were  to  enter 
Germantow  n by  the  way  of  Chesnut-hill.  Their 
march  w as  begun  about  7 o’clock  p.  m.  of  the 
3d  of  October,  accompanied  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief.  The  next  morning  at  sun-rise,  the  at- 
tack was  commenced  on  the  40th  British  regi- 
ment and  battalion  of  infantry.  Although,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  day,  fortune  generally  fa- 
voured the  American  arms,  the  scene  closed  in 
defeat.  In  a letter  to  General  Gates,  General 
Wayne  declared,  that  the  enemy  were  flying  be- 
fore the  victorious  arms  of  the  Americans  for 
about  three  hours,  and  ascribes  the  discomfiture 
to  the  wind-mill  attack  on  Chew  ’s  stone  house. 
General  Stevenson  who  commanded  on  the  York 
road,  and  whose  force  w^as  designed  to  cut  oflT  the 
Bi  ’tish  retreat  at  the  Rising  Sun,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  the  assistance  of  a reinforcement 
from  Philadelphia,  w as  tried  and  broken  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders.  Had  his  orders  been  exe- 
cuted, nothing  could  have  prevented  the  destruc- 
15 
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lion  or  capture  of  the  whole  British  force  enga» 
^ed  in  the  early  part  of  that  day. 

During  the  campaign  of  1778,  General  Wayne 
was  still  attached  to  the  army  in  the  middle 
States,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gene- 
ral Washington.  After  the  enemy  had  evacuated 
Philadelphia,  and  were  retreating  through  New- 
Jersey,  General  Wayne  was  despatched  to  pursue 
them,  with  a body  of  1000  men,  forming  part  of 
the  advanced  corps  of  the  American  army,  com- 
manded by  the  Marquis  la  Fayette.  They  were 
sent  on,  the  25th  of  June,  from  the  village  of 
Kingston,  in  the  vicinity  of  Princeton,  to  which 
the  American  army  had  removed.  The  whole 
army  moved  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in- 
tending to  keep  a proper  distance  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  advanced  corps. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  sensible  of  the  approach  of 
his  adversary’s  forces,  changed  the  disposition  of 
his  troops. 

Without  ^tering  into  the  detail  of  duty,  which 
devolved  on  Wayne  in  a subordinate  capacity,  in 
this  action,  he  in  a v-ery  peculiar  manner  display- 
ed the  most  undaunted  courage,  the  greatest 
activity  and  a sound  judgment  in  executing  the 
duties,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him. 

In  the  campaign  of  1779,  General  Washington 
conceived  the  design  of  storming  Stoney  Point,  a 
strong  position  on  the  Hudson  about  fifty  miles 
above  New-York,  which  had  a short  time  before^ 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  object 
in  view  was  to  withdraw^  from  Connecticut  to  the 
defence  of  their  lines,  a party  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  laying  waste  a part  of  that  State.  The  ex- 
ecution of  this  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  Gene- 
ral Wayne,  who  completely  efiected  it.  The  si- 
tuation ©f  this  post  was  of  much  importance  in 
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another  point  of  view,  as  it  commanded  a pass 
of  the  river  essential  to  the  British  shipping  for 
the  attack  on  the  forts  above.  The  garrison, 
which  consisted  of  about  600  men  under  a Co- 
lonel Johnson,  was  part  of  the  force  which  had 
bayonetted  his  troops  in  cool  blood  at  Paoli.. 
His  parole  on  this  occasion  recalled  to  the  re^ 
membrance  of  his  trcCj^s,  that  sanguinary  affair. 
Although  the  enterprise  was  effected  with  the 
bayonet,  the  flints  havdng  been  taken  out  of  their 
firelocks,  and  the  storming  of  the  fort  might  have 
justified  complete  retaliation,  yet  the  moment  the 
enemy  submitted,  he  spared  the  further  effusion 
of  blood.  This  enterprise  completely  effected 
its  object  by  compelling  the  British  General  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  Connecticut  to  defend 
his  own  posts. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  attack,  whjfb 
was  of  short  duration,  a ball,  discharged  by  one 
of  the  sentinels,  grazed  the  General’s  head  and 
knocked  him  down.  He  laid  a few  moments  ap- 
parently lifeless,  but  soon  after  rose,  and  so  far 
recovered  as  to  rest  on  one  knee.  Supposing 
himself  mortally  wounded,  he  desired  one  of  his 
aids  to  carry  him  forward  and  let  him  die  in  the 
fort. 

The  attack  on  a block-house  towards  New- 
York  was  unsuccessful.  It  is  said,  that  General 
Wayne  lost  more  men  on  this  occasion,  than  the 
whole  number  of  those  whom  be  attempted  to 
dislodge.  Here  he  manifested  more  zeal  and 
bravery  than  judgment.  General  Washington,  in 
his  report  of  the  affair  to  Congress,  attributed  its 
failure  to  the  intemperate  valour  of  the  troops. 

For  his  gallant  enterprise  at  Stoney  Point,  he 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  who  awarded 
him  a gold  medal  emblematical  of  the  action. 
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During  the  camfKiigns  of  x779  and  1780,  Gen 
eral  Wayne  was  with  the  grand  army  under  Wash- 
ington, in  which  period  nothing  occured  of  mo- 
ment. 

On  new-year’s  day,  1781,  a revolt  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
distresses,  which  they  had  to  encounter.  This 
affair  threatened  on  its  first  appearance,  to  pro- 
duce the  most  serious  results  ^ but  the  prudent 
conduct  of  General  Washington,  assisted  by 
Wayne,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  troops, 
prevented  the  British  from  availing  themselves 
of  any  benefit  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  20th  ofFebruary,  1781,  Congress  resol- 
ved that  the  Souths  rn  army  should  be  composed 

all  the  regulars,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia, 
inclusive,  except  Moylan’s  dragoons.  The  board 
of^war  was  directed  to  prepare  and  furnish  every 
requisite.  This  new  disposition  of  the  troops 
threw  General  Wayne’s  division  into  the  Southern 
urmy. 

In  consequence  of  a letter  from  the  General, 
read  in  Congress  on  the  19th  of  March,  1781,  a 
resolve  was  passed  recommending  to  the  supi^eme 
Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  to  forward 
the  march  of  their  line,  in  detachment,  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  Congress  directed  the 
board  of  war  to  furnish  General  Wayne  with  cop^ 
ies  of  the  inteHigence  received,  on  the  day  pre- 
vious to  the  sailing  of  the  llritish  fleet  from  New- 
.York;  and  ordered  that  in  case  his  troops  should 
not  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  supplies,  dur- 
ing their  march,  he  should  impress  them  and 
credit  the  States  with  the  amount  thereof,  when- 
ever such  coercion  should  become  necessary. 
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The  first  object  of  his  wishes  was  ajunction  with 
La  Fayette  in  Virginia.  The  language  of  the 
historians,  who  have  detailed  the  operations  of  the 
Southern  army,  furnish  the  public  with  the  best 
account  of  the  General’s  military  career,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war,  of  which  the  writer 
avails  himself  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  the  first  moments  of  the  rising  tempest  the 
Marquis  la  Fayette  began  to  retire  with  his  little 
army,  which  only  consisted  of  one  thousand  re- 
gulars, two  thousand  militia,  and  sixty  dragoons. 
Cornwallis,  finding  it  impossible  to  force  an 
action,  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  communication 
of  the  Marquis  with  General  Wayne,  who  w as, 
with  eight  hundred  Pennsylvanians,  advancing 
from  the  northw  ard,  the  Junction  of  whose  forces 
was  effected  at  Rackoon  ford  without  loss.  While 
this  object  was  accomplishing,  Cornwallis  got 
between  La  Fayette  and  Wayne,  and  the  public 
stores  deposited  for  greater  security  at  Albemarle 
old  Court-house.  La  Fayette,  by  forced  marches, 
got  within  a few  miles  of  the  British  army,  while 
they  w ere  yet  two  days  distant  from  the  object  of 
their  enterprise.  Cornwallis,  from  tlie  situation 
of  his  opponent,  considered  his  capture  as  cer- 
tain ; but  during  the  night  La  Fayette  opened  an 
old  road  long  disused,  which  w as  unknow  n to  his 
adversary,  and  which  was  nearer  to  Albemarle, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  Cornwallis,  posted 
himself  next  day  in  a strong  position  between  the 
British  and  the  American  stores.  Frustrated  in 
his  schemes,  Cornwallis  fell  back  to  Richmond, 
and  thence  retreated  to  Williamsburg.  While 
these  operations  were  carrying  on.  Colonel  But- 
ler, on  the  26th  June,^  1781,  attacked  the  British 
rear,  and  killed  and  wounded  one  hundred  and 
sixty  of  them.  July  6,  Cornwallis  retreated  from 
15* 
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Williamsburg  to  Jamestown,  where  a smart  en- 
gagement between  the  British  army  and  the 
American  van,  under  General  Wayne,  took  place* 
Although  General  Wayne  had  been  erroneously 
informed  that  the  troops  opposed  to  him  were 
only  a detached  corps,  he  no  sooner  discovered 
his  error,  than  he  resolutely  engaged  with  the 
whole  British  army,  rightly  judging  it  the  most 
eligible  mode  by  which  he  could  escape  from  his 
perilous  situation.  Thus  he  urged  the  attack  with 
such  confidence  as  imposed  the  idea  on  his  op- 
posers,  that  his  force  was  the  advance  of  the 
American  army,  who  were  approaching  to  sup- 
|H>rt  him.  This  bold  manoeuvre  enabled  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  enemy’s  fears,  and  thus  to 
efiect  a dangerous  retreat  with  little  loss. 

After  the  reduction  of  Cornw  aliis  w as  com- 
pleted, the  Pennsylvania  line  marchedP*  to  South 
Carolina.  This  increase  of  force  enabled  Gene- 
ral Greene  to  detach  a part  of  his  army  to  Geor- 
gia. 

In  January  1782,  General  Wayne  having 
previously  ordered  the  Americans  at  Augusta  to 
join  him  at  Ebenezer,  crossed  the  river  Savannah 
at  the  Two  Sister’s  ferry,  with  about  one  hundred 
dragoons,  commanded  by  Colonel  Anthony  Wal- 
ton White.  He  was  soon  after  reinforced  by 
about  three  hundred  Continental  infantry,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Posey.  The  British  Com- 
mander at  Savannah,  hearing  of  this  irruption  of 
the  Americans,  sent  orders  to  different  posts  to 
burn,  as  far  as  they  could,  all  the  provisions  in  the 
country,  and  then  retire  within  their  works. — 
The  margin  of  the  river  Savannah,  and  the  islands 
in  its  vicinity,  were  soon  covered  with  smoke,  and 
presented  to  the  eye  a grand,  but  awful  specta-^ 
cle.  What  remained  of  the  last  year’s  crop  was 
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so  generally  destroyed,  that  the  Americans  had  to 
depend  chiefly  on  South  Carolina  for  their  sup- 
port. 

The  British  garrison,  at  this  time,  consisted 
of  about  one  thousand  regulars,  besides  a consi- 
derable number  of  militia,  and  was  commatided 
by  Brigadier-General  Clarke.  Notwithstanding 
this  great  superiority  of  force.  General  Wayne 
frequently  appeared  before  the  British  lines  and 
insulted  their  pickets. 

“ On  the  21st  May,  1782,  Colonel  Brown,  at  the 
head  of  a considerable  party,  marched  out  of  the 
garrison  of  Savannah,  with  the  apparent  inten- 
tion of  attacking  the  Americans.  Genered  Wayne 
by  a bold  manoeuvre,  got  between  Colonel  Brown 
and  the  British  garrison  in  Savannah — attacked 
him  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  and  routed  his 
whole  party.  The  van  guard  of  the  Americans, 
consisting  of  sixty  horse  and  forty  infantry,  was 
led  on  by  Colonel  White,  of  the  cavalry,  and  Cap- 
tain Parker,  of  the  infantry,  to  a spirited  charge, 
in  which  forty  of  Brown’s  men  were  killed,  about 
twenty  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  ob- 
liged to  shelter  in  a swamp  under  cover  of  the  night. 
The  liberal  use  of  the  sw  ord  and  bayonet  gave  the 
Americans  this  advantage,  the  flints  having  been 
previously  taken  out  of  the  muskets  of  the  infantry 
to  insure  a compliance  with  orders.  In  this  enter- 
prise the  Americans  had  only  five  privates  killed, 
and  two  wounded. 

, ‘‘  On  June  24,  1782,  a party  of  Creek  Indians, 
with  a British  oflicer,  made,  in  the  night,  a spirited 
attack  on  General  Wayne.  They  adroitly  got 
possession  of  two  field  pieces  guarded  by  a small 
party  in  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  Wayne  soon 
rallied  his  troops,  and  recovered  these  field  pieces. 
A smart  action  ensued.  Both  sides  fought  in  close 
quarters  with  swords  and  bayonets. 
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“ The  Indians,  although  unusually  brave,  were 
routed.  Fourteen  of  their  number  were  killed, 
among  whom  was  Emistessigo,  a famous  chief. — 
The  Americans  carried  off  a British  standard  and 
a large  number  of  horses. 

“ The  presence  of  an  American  force  between 
the  upper  country  and  Savannah,  interrupted  the 
communication  between  the  British  garrison  and 
the  Indians.  A party  of  Indians,  with  a conside- 
rable quantity  of  peltry  and  pack  horses  on  their 
way  to  Savannah,  was  taken  by  General  Wayne. 
Two  of  them  were  detained  as  hostages,  and  the 
remainder  sent  home  with  a friendly  talk.  The 
disasters  of  the  British  consequent  on  Cornw  allis’s 
capture,  and  the  success  of  the  Americans,  had  a 
decided  influence  in  detaching  the  Indians  from 
the  British,  whose  government  had  early  in  1782 
determined  to  abandon  offensive  operations. 

When  it  w as  resolved  to  evacuate  Savannah, 
the  merchants  and  others  of  that  city  obtained 
permission  to  apply  to  General  Wayne  for  the 
security  and  preservation  of  their  property.  To 
the  deputation  he  replied,  “ that  in  the  event  of 
an  evacuation  by  the  British  garrison,  the  persons 
and  property  of  such  inhabitants  or  others, 
who  chose  to  remain  in  Savannah,  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  military,  and  resigned  inviolate 
into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authority,  which 
must  ultimately  decide.”  A second  flag  being 
sent  out,  General  Wayne,  at  the  desire  of  the 
civil  authority  of  the  state,  sent  them  for  answer,^ 
that  the  merchants  not  owing  allegiance  to  the 
United  States^  will  be  permitted  to  remain  a 
reasonable  time  to  dispose  of  their  goods  and 
settle  their  affairs.”  On  the  11th  of  July  1782, 
the  British  evacuated  Savannah,  after  it  had 
been  four  years  in  their  possession,  and  it  was 
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hiiiriediately  after  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Americans. 

For  his  eminent  services  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  made  him  a donation  of  a 
handsome  plantation.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  retired  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  domestic  life. 
He  was  chosen  a delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Convention  in  1787,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  acceptance  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  his  native 
state.  Subsequent  to  this  period,  he  left  his  fa- 
mily and  went  to  Georgia  to  look  after  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  that 
stale.  Here  he  was  induced  to  allow  himself  to 
be  held  up  as  a candidate  for  a seat  in  Congress, 
and  was  returned  to  that  Honourable  Body,  as 
being  duly  elected,  in  1792.  But  certain  irre- 
gularities having  taken  place  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  votes,  the  legality  of  his  election  w as  call- 
ed ill  question  by  his  opponent  General  James 
Jackson.  The  business  was,  accordingly,  taken 
up  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  w ho  after  a 
patient  investigation  determined  in  favour  of 
Jackson ; while  they,  at  the  same  time,  declared, 
that  no  dishonour  could  be  attached  to  General 
/Wayne,  and  that  the  informalities  which  had  in- 
duced^hem  to  decide  that  he  could  no  longer 
retain  his  place  in  their  body,  could  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  be  attributed  to  him.  Wayne 
employed  counsel;  but  his  antagonist  plead  his 
own  cause.  Jackson  might  have  forthwith  taken 
his  seat ; but  he  declined  that  honour,  till  after 
a new  election  the  will  of  the  majority  of  his 
constituents  was  fully  expressed  in  his  behalf. 

Immediately  after  this  disappointment,  he  was 
consoled  by  his  being  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Western  army,  which  had  been  sue- 
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cessively  defeated  under  Harman  and  St.  Clair.. 
Here  he  continued  the  warfare  with  success 
against  the  Indians,  whom  he  defeated  and  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace.  He  remained  in  this 
command,  watching  over  the  conduct  of  his  sa- 
vage foe,  until  the  15th  of  December,  1796,  when 
he  died  at  Presque’  Isle  on  lake  Erie,  of  a ma- 
lignant disease  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  there  with  all  the  honours  due  to 
his  rank  and  high  merits.  A few  years  ago  his 
remains  were  taken  up  and  removed  to  his  na- 
tive county,  where  they  were,  with  much  cere- 
mony and  military  parade,  deposited  along  with 
those  of  his  ancestors. 


MAJOR-GENERAIi 

CHARLES  LEE, 

Second  in  Command  to 

General  George  Washington. 

The  family  of  General  Lee  and  the  earls  of 
Leicester  sprung  from  the  same  parent  stock  in 
Cheshire,  and  by  intermarriages  were  connected 
with  most  of  the  principal  families  of  England. 
One  of  the  family  was,  so  early  as  in  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth’s reign,  an  object  of  public  regard — Be- 
ing connected  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  the  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who 
was  in  open  rebellion,  he  was  the  first  to  &uflex 
on  that  occasion.  The  General’s  ancestor  was 
3ir  Henry  Lee,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  champion  at 
the  tilter’s  tournament,  from  which  he  retired  by 
^e  in  the  33d year  of  that  Queen’s  reign.  He  died 
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In  1611,  ag^ed  80,  and  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  Quarendon,  near  Aylesbury.  Sir  Henry  had 
a large  dog,  which  was  left  by  accident  one  night 
in  his  bed  chamber,  unknown  to  a faithless  ser- 
vant, who  entered  the  room  with  the  intent  of 
robbing  and  murdering  his  master,  but  who  was 
seized,  on  his  entrance  into  the  room  by  the 
faithful  tray.  At  Dichley,  the  former  seat  of  the 
earls  of  Leicester,  is  a fine  full  length  portrait 
of  Sir  Henry  and  his  trusty  dog.  A knowledge 
of  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  led  the  General  to 
that  predilection  for  dogs,  which  he  ever  mani- 
fested through  life,  a circumstance  remarked  as 
one  of  the  eccentricities  of  his  character. 

The  General’s  father  was  John  Lee  of  Dern- 
hall,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  some  time  a Cap- 
tain of  Dragoons,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
Colonel  Barrel’s  regiment  from  1717  to  1742, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  foot.  The  General’s  mother  was 
Isabella,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Bun- 
bury,  of  Stanney,  in  Cheshire,  and  himself  the 
youngest  of  three  sons.  His  elder  brothers  were 
named  Thomas  and  Harry. 

He  may  be  properly  called  a child  of  Mars, 
for  he  was  an  officer,  when  eleven  years  old; 
hence  it  may  be  said  strictly,  that  his  education 
was  a military  one.  He  was  master  of  the  Greek 
ond  Latin  classics,  well  versed  in  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  and  French  languages,  and 
had  assiduously  explored  the  fields  of  general 
lienee.  He  had  travelled  much — his  thirst  for 
knowledge  was  unquenchable ; but  his  favourite 
study  was  war,  a profession  in  which  to  distiti- 

f:uish  himself,  he  concentrated  his  every  wish, 
n very  early  life,  he  commanded  a company  of 
Grenadiers  in  the  44th  regiment,  and  was  present, 
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at  the  defeat  of  General  Abercrombie  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  when  he  received  a shot  through  the 
body ; but  his  wound  was  not  mortal. 

After  the  reduction  of  Montreal,  he  returned 
to  England,  when  he  found  that  a general  peace 
was  contemplated,  and  that  the  cession  of  Cana- 
da was  the  general  topic  of  conversation;  an 
event  which  appeared  prejudicial  to  the  interest 
and  glory  of  America,  inasmuch  as  the  appre- 
hension of  such  a result  gave  uneasiness  thr  ugh- 
oiu  the  continent.  On  this  occasion,  instead  of 
the  sword,  Lee  wielded  his  pen,  and  produced  a 
pamphlet,  pointing  out  the  importance  of  that 
province  to  the  Western  Empire.  The  produc-^ 
tion  was  popular  among  the  Americans,  and 
drew  from  Dr.  Franklin  the  following  compli- 
ment, ‘‘  that  it  could  not  fail  of  making  a s^u- 
tary  impression.” 

He  bore  the  commission  of  a Colonel  in  the 
year  1762,  in  Portugal,  under  General  Burgoyne. 
The  Spaniards,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
that  kingdom,  had  collected  an  army  on  the  con- 
fines of  Estramadura,  in  order  to  pierce  the  pro- 
vince of  Alentejo.  An  advanced  body  of  them 
lay  in  Valentia  de  Alcantara,  a town  on  their 
frontiers.  These  the  Count  la  Lippe,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Portuguese  forces,  form- 
ed a design  to  attack.  General  Burgoyne  w as 
entrusted  with  the  enterprise.  He  surprised  the 
town,  took  the  intended  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  invasion,  with  a number  of  other  olpcers,  by 
which  one  of  the  best  regiments  of  Spain  was  in  a 
great  measure  annihilated.  Several  skirmishes  fol- 
lowed, and  yet  the  army  of  the  Spaniards  w ere 
masters  of  the  country,  and  the  possession  oj  tl»e 
passage  of  the  Tagus  was  only  wanting  in  order 
to  give  them  quarters  in  Alentejo 
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A considerable,  but  detached  camp  of  Spanish 
cavalry  lay  near  the  village  of  Villa  V^elha. — 
General  IJurgoyne  posted  himself  within  their 
view,  that  he  might  obstruct  their  passage.  Dis- 
covering that  the  Spaniards,  had  alike  their  front 
and  rear  uncovered,  and  that  they  were  otherwise 
unguarded,  against  the  rules  of  military  pru- 
dence, he  conceived  a plan  to  surprise  them,  the 
execution  of  which  he  committed  to  Colonel  Lee. 
The  trust  was  rightly  reposed,  for  Colonel  Lee 
attacked  their  rear  on  the  night  of  the  eighth  of 
October,  routed  their  camp,  dispersed  their  whole 
corps  with  considerable  slaughter,  destroyed  their 
magazines,  and  returned  w ith  a very  trilling  loss. 
The  war  being  closed,  he  received,  prior  to  his 
return  to  England,  the  thanks  of  his  liusitanian 
Majesty  for  his  eminent  services,  and  from  Count 
la  Lippe  the  strongest  recommendations  to  the 
British  Court.  One  of  tiie  principal  Secretaries 
of  State  became  his  friend  and  patron.  Hence 
the  brightest  prospects  of  preferment  lay  before 
him  ; but  liis  early  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
the  American  colonies  evinced  in  his  writings  re- 
garding the  Pondiac  war,  lost  him  the  favour  of 
the  ministry.  Despising  a life  of  inactivity,  he 
left  his  natal  soli  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
his  Polish  Majesty,  one  of  w hose  aids  he  became. 
At  this  period  when  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act  was 
passed,  v/hicli  threv/  all  the  colonies  into  a ferment, 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  members  of  botli 
Houses  of  Parliament  w ere  the  General’s  imme- 
diate correspondents.  With  those  of  w eight  and 
influence  h.e  exerted  his  reasoning  faculties,  and 
all  the  abilities  of  which  he  was  master,  and  not  in 
vain.  This  atrocious  act  divided  almost  all  the 
Europepdi  C abinets,  either  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  BriUsii  Crown^or  in  behalf  of  th,6 
16 
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colonial  assertion  of  rights.  The  British  Embassy 
at  the  court  of  Vienna  were  composed  of  charac- 
ters held  high  in  Lee’s  regard  and  esteem  ; but 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  defended  the  cause 
of  the  American  colonies  induced  him  almost  to 
break  off  all  intercourse  w ith  them  ; at  the  same 
time  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  his 
writings  gained  him  many  friends.  Thus  early^ 
did  Lee  manifest  his  zeal  against  the  arbitrary 
encroachments  of  Great  Britain  on  the  unalienable 
and  natural  rights  of  her  trans-atlantic  subjects. 
His  rambling  spirit  led  him  to  travel  over  all 
Europe,  during  the  years  1771,  1772,  and  the 
major  part  of  1773.  His  warmth  of  temper  drew 
him  into  several  rencounters,  among  which  w as  an 
affair  of  honour  with  an  officer  in  Italy,  The  con- 
test was  begun  with  swords,  when  the  General 
iost  two  of  his  fingers.  Recourse  w as  then  had  to 
])istols.  His  adversary  was  slain,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  ffee  from  the  country,  in  order  that  he 
might  avoid  the  unpleasant  consequences,  which 
might  result  from  this  unhappy  transaction. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  political  aspect  of  affairs 
in  England,  he  embarked  at  London  on  the  16th 
of  August,  1773,  on  board  the  packet  for  Kew- 
Tork,  in  wliich  city  he  arrived  on  the  10th  of  the 
follow  ing  November.  During  the  passage  he  w as 
attacked  with  a severe  fit  of  the  gout.  He  shortly 
after  bought  a plantation  in  Berkely  county,  Vir- 
ginia, through  the  advice  of  General  Gates,  who 
was  settled  there.  Here  he  remained  until  May 
1775,  when  he  came  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Congress  were  then  in  session.  His  en- 
thusiasm in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonies, 
was  such  that,  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he 
accepted  a Major-General’s  commission  in  the 
American  army,  previous  to  which,  however,  he 
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Itesigiied  his  commission  in  the  British  service. — 
This  he  did  in  a letter  to  Lord  Viscount  Barring- 
ton, the  British  secretary  at  war  ; assuring  his 
Lordship,  that  although  he  had  renounced  his  half 
pay,  yet,  whenever  it  should  please  his  Mejesty  t© 
call  him  forth  to  any  honourable  service  against 
the  natural  hereditary  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try, or  in  defence  of  his  just  rights  and  dig- 
nity, no  man  would  obey  the  righteous  summons 
with  more  zeal  and  alacnty  t'ian  himself : at  the 
same  time,  tlie  General  erpru-^ed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  present  n easures,  ia  the  most  direct 
terms  : declaring  them  to  be  sc  absolutely  sub- 
versive of  the  righcraud  liberties  of  every  indi- 
vidual subject,  so  destructive  '.o  the  whole  empire 
at  large,  and  i Uimatel^^  so  ruiLoes  to  his  Majes- 
ty’s own  person,  "Ijnity,  r.nd  family,  that  he 
thought  hlmscFf  :>bliged  in  ccr  so’cnce.  as  a citizen^ 
Englishman,  a d a ec’diee  cf  a freest^;te  to  exert 
his  v'iHAOct  . ..eom 

War  1 d bc-u  his  fiem  his  early  youth. 

Having  seeN  active  service  : having  dlstin- 

g’iished  hims^L  fer  Cv^^cage  and  abilities,  many 
tiiougbt  the  ofllic  cc  onies  injured  by  his 

being  superseded  ix'  ranh  b derierci  Ward  of 
Massach^sselts.  , Losre  cr,  exhibited  no  symp- 
toms ofdissatisfircrlon  c.  bds  preibrence.  Having 
received  orders,  he  left  Foilaxlelphia,  wdth  General 
Washington,  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  repaired  to 
the  American  army  at  Cambridge,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  They  were  escorted  out  of  the  city  by 
a troop  of  horse,  and  all  the  militia  officers  of  the 
city  and  county,  on  horseback.  He  was  consi- 
dered a great  acquisition  to  the  American  army.^^ 
While  on  their  journey  they  received  the  news 
of  the  conflict  at  Breed’s-hiil,  and  reached  head- 
quarters on  the  2^d  of  July,  The  arrival  of  the 
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two  Generals  was  greeted  by  the  people  with  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  every  manifestation  of  es- 
teem and  respect  was  evinced  on  the  occasion. — 
The  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  pre- 
pared two  very  gratifying  addresses,  one  of  which 
was  presented  to  the  Commander-in-chief;  the 
•^other  to  General  Lee,  although  the  latter  was  not 
secondin  command  on  the  list  ofMajor-Generals  ; 
yet  he  was  the  only  one,  beside  the  General  in 
chief,  who  was  then  distinguished  after  his  arrival 
at  quarters,  prior  to  the  performance  of  some 
signal  service.  This  mark  of  respect  was  given 
him  on  account  of  his  high  military  and  literary 
reputation,  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  in  throw- 
ing up  his  commission  in  the  British  army, 
and  the  ccnsequent  risks  he  had  to  encounter 
in  the  mitried  scenes  which  lay  before  him. 

General  Lee  remained  with  the  army  until  the 
following  year,  when  General  Washington,  having 
been  advised  of  an  expedition  preparing  at  Bos-* 
Ion  for  a southern  destination,  despatched  Lee 
with  what  volunteers  he  could  procure,  to  put 
New-York  in  a posture  of  defence  against  an  ex- 
pe-cted  attack.  This  was  judged  a matter  of  great 
importance,  as  the  possession  of  that  city  and  the 
Hudson  river  would  lead  to  the  command  of  the 
country  and  open  a communication  into  Canada. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  commenced  wdth  ardour 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  defences,  as  far 
as  his  means  and  the  season  of  the  year  w ould 
admit.  He  disarmed  all  suspected  persons  within 
the  reach  of  his  command,  and  proceeded  with 
such  rigour  against  the  tories  as  to  give  alarm 
even  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New-Y  cik 
his  assumption  of  military  uncontroled  powers. 
To  check  his  course,  that  body  informed  him  in 
wTiting,  tiiat  the  business  of  trial  and  punishment 
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of  citizens  was  a power  vested  in  their  own  body, 
and  not  delegated  to  any,  not  even  the  most  ex- 
alted military  character  whatever.  To  this  the 
General  answered,  that  when  the  enemy  was-at  the 
doors,  forms  must  be  dispensed  with — that  his  duty 
to  them,  to  the  Continental  Congress  and  to  his  own 
conscience,  had  dictated  the  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure— that  if  he  had  done  wrong,  he  would  submit 
himself  to  the  shame  of  being  reputed  rash  and 
precipitate,  and  undergo  the  censure  of  the  pub- 
lic ; but  he  should  have  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  breast ; that  the  pure  motives  of  serving  the 
community,  uncontaminated  by  pique  or  re- 
^ntment  to  individuals,  urged  him  to  the  step. — 
The  General  also  remonstrated  against  supplying 
the  men  of  war  and  Governor  Tryon  with  provi- 
sions, as  the  boats  coming  to  the  city  must  open 
the  means  of  their  receiving  every  sort  of  intel- 
ligence. ‘‘  I should,”  says  the  General  in  one  of 
his  letters,  ‘‘  be  in  the  higliest  degree  culpable  to 
God,  my  conscience,  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  whose  service  I am  engaged,  should  I 
suffer,  at  so  dangerous  a crisis,  a banditti  of  pro- 
fessed foes  of  liberty  and  their  country,  to  remain 
at  liberty  to  co-operate  with,  and  strengthen  the 
ministerial  troops  openly  in  arms,  or  covertly,  and 
consequently  more  dangerously  furnish  them  with 
intelligence.”  He  also  drew  up  a Test,  which  he 
ordered  his  officers  to  offer  to  those,  who  were 
reputed  inimical  to  the  American  cause  : a refusal 
to  take  this,  was  to  be  construed  as  no  more  or 
less  than  an  avowal  of  their  hostile  intentions  ; 
upon  which,  their  persons  were  to  be  secured,  and 
sent  to  Connecticut,  where  it  was  judged  they 
could  not  be  so  dangerous.  Thus  the  General 
excited  the  people  to  every  spirited  measure,  and 
intimidated  by  every  means  the  friends  to  the. 
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English  government.  At  this  time.  Captain  Van- 
deput,  of  the  Asia,  seized  a Lieutenant  Tiley,  and 
kept  him  on  board  his  ship  in  irons.  On  the 
principles  of  retaliation,  Lee  took  into  custody 
Mr.  Stephens,  an  officer  of  Government  ; and  in- 
formed the  Captain  ^vhat  he  had  done,  and  that 
this  gentleman  should  not  be  released  until  Lieu- 
tenant Tiley  was  returned.  This  had  the  desired 
effect.  His  determined  and  decisive  disposition 
had  an  amazing  influence  both  on  the  army  and 
people  ; and  the  steps  he  proposed  for  the  man- 
agement of  those  who  disapproved  of  the  Ame- 
rican resistance,  struck  a terror  wherever  he 
appeared. 

The  news  of  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  the 
expedition  into  Canada  under  the  unfortunate 
General  Montgomeiy,  cast  a gloom  over  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  Congress  directed  General  Lee 
to  proceed  to  take  the  command  of  the  armies 
in  that  province.  Notwithstanding  he  was  con- 
valescent from  a fit  of  the  gout,  he  accepted  of  the 
appointment.  Previous  to  his  departure,  cir- 
cumstances induced  Congress  to  alter  their  opin- 
ion, and  appoint  him  to  the  command  of  the 
armies  in  the  Southern  states.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  at  New-York  by  General  Put- 
nam. On  his  way  to  the  Southward,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  every  demonstration  of  public  and 
private  respect  from  ail  ranks  of  people,  particu- 
larly in  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina. 
His  vigilance  and  foresight  was  evinced  by  the 
fact,  that  when  he  successively  arrived  at  New- 
York,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  the 
object  of  the  British  expedition,  he  preceded  the 
British  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  for  when  Gen- 
eral Lee  received  orders  at  Cambridge,  to  repair 
to  New-York,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Briti% 
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he  met  General  Clinton  the  very  day  he  arrived 
there  ; when  he  came  to  Virginia,  he  found  him 
in  Hampton  Roads — and  just  after  his  arrival  in 
North  Carolina,  General  Clinton  left  Cape  Fear. 
Their  next  meeting  was  at  Fort  Sullivan,  which 
must  have  made  Lee  appear  to  Clinton  as  his 
evil  genius,  haunting  him  for  more  than  eleven 
hundred  miles,  along  a coast  of  vast  extent,  and 
meeting  him  in  Phillippi. 

The  affair  of  Sullivan’s  island  was  a most  ex- 
traordinary deliverance  ; for,  if  the  English  had 
succeeded,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  Southern 
Colonies  would  at  that  time  have  been  compelled 
to  have  submitted  to  the  English  government. 
Dreadful  was  the  cannonade,  but  without  effect. 
Porto  Bello,  Boccocliico,  and  the  other  castle  at 
Carthagena,  were  obliged  to  strike  to  Vernon  ; 
Fort  Lewis  in  Saint  Domingo  yielded  to  the  me- 
tal of  Admiral  Knowles;  but  in  this  instance,  an 
unfinished  battery,  constructed  with  Palemeto 
logs,  resisted,  for  a whole  day,  the  twelve  and 
eighteen  pouiders  of  the  British  fleet,  to  the  asto- 
nishment and  admiration  of  every  spectator. 

The  intrepidity  displayed  by  the  Americans  on 
this  occasion,  was  such  that  the  officers  and  men 
received  the  thanks  of  the  public  through  the  con- 
stitutional organs  of  legislation — and  General  Lee 
and  Colonel  Moultrie  in  particular.  General  Lee 
accomplished  the  objects  of  his  destination,  which 
augmented  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held.  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  Sir  Peter 
Parker  being  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Sullivan’s 
island,  returned  to  New-York,  and  General  Lee 
repaired  to  Georgia. 

Affairs  in  the  North  assumed  a lowering  ap- 
pearance, from  the  dispositions  manifested  by  the 
enemy,  which  indicated  a vigorous  attack  on 
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New-York,  by  an  intended  junction  of  the  forces 
of  General  Howe,  and  of  Burgoyne,  who  had 
boasted  that  he  could  make  elbow-room  with  tlie 
besom  of  destruction,  by  the  aid  of  five  thousand 
men,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.” 
An  express  was  despatched  to  General  Lee  in 
Georgia,  by  Congress,  ordering  him  to  repair 
to  Philadelphia  with  all  possible  speed.  He  ar- 
rived in  that  city  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  immediately  waited  on  that  body.  Upon 
due  deliberation,  after  receiving  his  opinion,  he 
was  directed  to  repair  to  the  camp  at  Harlaem, 
with  an  injunction  to  visit  the  several  posts  in 
New-Jersey,  if,  in  his  judgment,  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary. His  timely  arrival  was  inauspicious  to 
the  design  of  the  British  General,  which  w as  no 
less  than  the  blockade  of  the  army  of  the  Ameri- 
cans on  York  Island,  which  must  have  eventuat- 
ed in  their  inevitable  capture.  The  affair  was 
thus : A council  of  war,  contrary  to  General 
Washington’s  opinion,  were  in  favour  of  w aiting 
the  attack  of  the  British  on  York  Island.  Gene- 
ral How  e,  finding  the  American  lines  too  strong 
in  front  to  be  forced,  left  a body  of  troops  under 
Lord  Percy,  opposite  the  river,  and  with  the  resi- 
due of  his  force  effected  a passage  in  flat  bottom- 
ed boats,  and  landed  at  Frog’s  neck,  intending  a 
simultaneous  effort  against  their  front  and  rear. 
The  delay  of  Howe  one  week  was  inauspicious 
to  his  intentions  ; for  the  night  previous  to  his 
attack,  which  was  that  of  Lee’s  arrival,  another 
council  of  officers  was  held  in  the  American 
camp,  at  w hich  Lee  attended,  and  pointed  out  to 
them  their  dangerous  situation,  in  language  so 
forcible  and  convincing,  that  they  rescinded  their 
former  resolves,  and  removed  from  the  seat  of 
peril  before  the  succeeding  dawn.  The 
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morning,  Howe  put  his  design  into  operation  so 
efiectually,  that  the  encampment,  where  the  iVine- 
ricans  had  held  the  preceding  day  was  complete- 
ly hemmed  in;  but  lo!  the  bird  had  flown. 
Their  change  of  position  had  been  effected  with 
such  silence  and  caution,  that  the  British  General 
had  no  intimation  of  it,  until  he  had  obtain- 
ed the  ground  which  he  so  ardently  desired. 

General  Lee  was  a w itness  to  the  capture  of 
Fort  Washington  from  Fort  Lee  on  the  opposite 
shore,  an  event  which  he  beheld  with  anguish, 
because  of  his  inability  to  afford  relief.  Lee  was 
at  this  time,  next  in  command,  to  General  Wash- 
ington, in  consequence  of  General  Ward’s  re- 
tirement from  military  service.  Washington, 
having  left  General  Heath  in  the  command,  with 
written  instructions,  retired  into  New- Jersey,  to- 
wards the  Delaware,  with  a view  of  covering 
Philadelphia,  leaving  Lee  to  follov/  him  with  his 
forces,  as  soon  a?  it  should  be  practicable.  As 
he  had  conceived  a design.of  harrassing  the  ene- 
my  by  throwing  some  troops  on  the  w est  of  the 
Hudson,  he  directed  General  Heath  to  order 
him  2000  men  for  that  purpose,  informing  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  replace  them 
on  tne  next  day.  Heath  was  in  motion  towards 
Peekskill  to  secure  the  passes  in  the  Highlands 
and  their  vicinity,  which  were  conceived  to  be 
objects  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  he  would  not 
obey  him.  In  a personal  conversation,  General 
Heath  absolutely  refused  to  give  any  order  for 
the  purpose,  alledging,  that  his  written  instruc- 
tions from  the  Commander-in-chief  made  him 
alone  amenable  for  their  execution ; but  that  he, 
General  Lee,  being  his  senior  officer,  might  as- 
sume the  command,  and  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity, issue  his  order  through  the  medium  of  hig 
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own  proper  officer,  for  the  purpose ; giving  Ge- 
neral Heath  a written  certificate  for  justification, 
that  he  had  so  acted.  General  Lee  gave  the 
certificate  and  issued  the  order  through  Colonel 
Scammel  accordingly.  He  next  day  changed  his 
mind,  and  the  order  was  not  put  into  execution. 

Nothing  serves  so  well  to  display  the  fickleness 
of  Fortune  and  her  attendant  Fame,  than  a re- 
verse of  circumstances.  When  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  successful  endeavours,  the  incumbent 
of  the  capricious  goddess  is  loaded  with  the  plau- 
dits of  the  giddy  throng ; but  when  the  scene  is 
changed,  the  contemptuous  murmurs  of  the  mul- 
titude are  the  gieaiJngs  of  his  harvest.  These 
remarks  are  justified  by  subsequent  events.  No 
man  had  made  greater  sacrifices  than  General 
Lee  to  defend  the  American  cause.  None  had 
been  more  tampered  with  to  desert  it,  and  none 
had  exhibited  more  capacity,  talent  and  steadfast- 
ness; yet  no  sooner  had  he  become  a captive, 
through  a carelessness  of  danger,  than  the  green 
eye  of  the  jealous  monster,  suspicion^  was  turned 
towards  him.  Lee  had  proceeded  on  to  Morris- 
town with  his  forces  'r  the  fore  part  of  Decem- 
ber. General  Washington  had  ordered  Lord 
Stirling  to  meet  him  in  order  to  concert  a plan  of 
operations,  for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia,  to  the 
last  extremi^y^  in  compliance  with  the  resolves  of 
Congress,  who  had  removed  to  Baltimore. 

General  Washington  had  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware. The  enemy  had  reached  Trenton. — Lee 
halted  his  troops  at  Morristown  for  several  days, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  Vealtown  the  evening 
of  the  12th  of  December  on  his  way  to  join  Wash- 
ington, who  expecting  him  to  be  followed  by 
General  Heath’s  division,  intended  to  concentrate 
Im  forces,  if  possible  to  save  Philadelphia^  Qqz 
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tteral  Gates  with  his  troops  unprovided  for  at  the 
onset  of  winter,  despatched  Major  Wilkinson, 
who  volunteered  his  services,  with  a letter  to  Ge- 
ueral  Washington  in  order  to  relieve  his  anxieties 
in  his  disagreeable  situation.  Wilkinson  finding 
that  Washington  had  passed  the  Delaware,  and 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  to  cross  that 
river,  induced  him  to  repair  to  General  Lee,  se- 
cond in  command,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object.  He  found  General  Lee,  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  13th,  at  Mrs.  White’s  tavern^ 
at  Baskenridge  at  a distance  from  his  main  bo- 
dy. He  was  admitted  to  the  General’s  chamber, 
and  delivered  Gates’s  letter  to  him  in  bed.  Dis- 
cerning the  superscription  to  be  addressed  to 
General  Washington,  he  refused  at  first  to  open 
it ; but  upon  a representation  of  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  he  yielded  to  importunities  and  read  it. 
The  next  morning  he  was  engaged  in  controver- 
sial disputes  with  some  Connecticut  horsemen,  in 
careless  security,  and  did  not  breakfast  until  ten 
o’clock.  He  then  answered  Gates’s  letter.*  In- 


^ The  following  is  the  letter  alluded  to — It  shows 
the  temper,  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of  his 
oapture. 

‘‘  Baskenridge^  December  13,  1776. 

My  dear  Gates. 

The  ingenious  manoeuvre  of  Fort  Washington 
has  unhinged  the  goodly  fabric  we  had  been  building. 
There  never  was  so  damned  a stroke.  Entre  nous^  a 
certain  g*eat  man^  ( meaning  Wq^shington ) is  most 
damnably  deficient.  He  has  thrown  me  into  a suua- 
ti.>n,  where  I have  m choice  of  difficulties  ; if  1 stay 
in  this  province,  f risk  myself  and  army  ; and  if  I do 
not  stay  ihe  province  is  lost  forever.  1 have  neiiher 
guides,  cavalry,  medicine,  money,  shoes  or  stock- 
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formation  had  been  conveyed  to  the  British  by 
some  of  the  disalfected,  of  the  careless  security,  in 
which  Lee  was  reposing.  A plan  was  conceived 
and  executed  by  a pai  ty  of  horse  under  the  Bri- 
tish Colonel  Harcoui  t,  with  great  gallantry,  for 
his  capture.  The  instant  Lee  had  finished  his  let- 
ter to  Gates,  Wilkinson  discovered  the  enemy 
who  had  surrcuoded  the  house,  and  by  a threat 
to  burn  it,  induced  the  General’s  surrender.  He 
was  compelled  to  mount  Wilkinsoifs  horse,  and 
carried  off  in  triumph,  in  his  slippers  and  blank- 
et-coat, his  collar  open,  and  bare  headed,  in  a 
soiled  shirt.  The  object  of  their  enterprise  thus 
accon'iplished,  Wilkinson  escaped  unnoticed,  al- 
though he  had  secreted  himself  and  prepared  for 
self-defence  in  case  of  extremity.  He  mounted 
the  first  horse  he  could  find  and  carried  the  dis- 
agreeable information  to  General  Sullivan,  on 
whom  Lee’s  command  devolved.  By  this  unac- 
countable carelessness,  he  undoubtedly  subjected 
himself  to  much  censure  : But  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble, that  this  incident,  while  it  threw  him  into  the 


I must  act  with  the  greatest  cii  cunnpectiou. 
Tories  are  in  my  front,  rear,  and  on  my  flanks;  the 
mass  of  the  people  is  straiigeiy  contaminated  ; in 
short,  if  something,  winch  1 do  not  expect,  tunrs  up, 
we  are  lost ; our  counciis  h:ive  been  weak  »o  tiie 
last  degree.  As  to  what  relates  to  yourself,  if  you 
think  y<iU  can  be  in  time  to  aid  the  General,  1 would 
have  you  by  all  means  go  ; you  will  at  least  save  your 
army.  U is  said  the  whigs  are  deternuned  to  set 
fi  e to  Pliiladelphia  ; if  they  strike  this  decisive 
stroke,  the  day  wUl  be  our  own  ; but,  unless  it  is 
done,  all  chance  of  liberty  in  any  part  of  the  globe 
is  for  ever  vanished.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ! Ciod 
bless  you  ! 


‘^CHARLES  LEE.” 
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vale  of  neglect,  onl}^  prevented  him  from  making 
^ bold  push  against  the  enemy,  in  which  he  was 
sure  of  such  success,  as  would  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  cause  and  eclipse  the  fame  of  his 
superior,  whose  military  talents  and  acquire- 
ments be  conceived  to  be  of  a very  inferior  or- 
der. This  event  so  fatal  to  Lee’s  fame  and  pros- 
pects, could  not  so  easily  have  been  accomplish- 
ed, had  his  guards  been  at  their  post ; but  repos- 
ing in  fata!  security,  they  had  left  their  arms  and 
went  a short  distance  to  bask  in  the  sunshinej^ 
wlien  the  enemy  cut  them  off,  and  thus  coinplet- 
ed  their  design  without  firing  a sliot. 

Lee  was  iianging  on  the  enemy  aoel  loitering 
on  the  road,  so  as  to  hold  up  the  appearance  of 
obedience  of  command,  while  the  consummation 
of  meditated  design  against  the  enemy,  by  its 
bnlliancy  of  execution  would  have  bui'ied  ail  re- 
proach on  tiie  score  of  disobedience.  He  ascrib- 
ed all  the  previous  misfortunes,  which  hcid  attend- 
ed the  army,  to  weak  counsels,  and  felt  that  only 
Ills  experience,  talents  and  capacity/,  had  been 
called  into  action  to  extricate  them  from  ditiicnl- 
ies  , which  inexperience  entailed  on  them.  Such 
being  his  sentiments,  founded  on  the  belief  that 
all  his  eclat  sprung  from  the  success  of  his  exer- 
tions, many  were  of  opinion,  that  Lee  w as  wait- 
ing to  seize  on  an  occasion  when  he  could  per- 
form some  brilliant  achievement,  independent  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  which  would  place  the 
former  at  the  head  of  the  arnjy.  An  incident*  is 
said  to  have  happened  while  the  army  lay  at 
White  Plains,  which  serves  to  develope  the  ec- 

* Narrated  by  the  late  General  John  Sky  Eustace, 
one  of  the  aids  of  General  Lee  at  that  to  the 
touipiler  of  this  work- 
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centricities  of  the  man  in  his  conduct  towards 
those,  who  were  not  high  in  his  estimation.  It 
had  been  the  usual  practice  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  with  his  aids,  to  take  a walk  every  fore- 
noon through  the  camp,  and  reach  Lee’s  marquee 
about  mid-day.  For  several  days,  good  breed- 
ing induced  Lee  to  invite  them  to  dine  with  him, 
and  his  invitations  were  accepted.  One  day,  at 
the  accustomed  hour,  espying  the  General  and 
his  suite  in  his  usual  walk,  he  retired  to  his  mar- 
quee and  caused  a servant  to  affix  a board  on  the 
front  thereof  with  an  inscription  with  chalk,  de- 
claring “ No  Dinner  cooked  here  to-day.”  Ge- 
neral Washington  observing  the  writing  smiled 
and  passed  on. 

Let  us  return  from  this  digression  to  the  thread 
of  the  narrative. 

The  capture  of  General  Lee  was  considered 
as  so  great  a loss  at  that  period,  that  Congress, 
who  felt  his  importance,  ordered  their  president 
to  direct  General  Washington  to  despatch  a flag 
to  General  Howe,  to  ascertain  his  treatment, 
which  if  not  corresponding  with  his  rank  and 
standing,  should  furnish  the  Commander-in-chief 
with  a subject  of  remonstrance.  Previous  to  this,  a 
principle  of  cartel  had  been  established  for  a ge- 
neral exchange  of  prisoners;  but  this  affair  start- 
ed a difficulty,  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
which,  was  sensibly  and  reciprocally  felt.  Lee 
was  guarded  as  a state  prisoner  and  deserter 
from  the  service  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
denied  the  privileges  of  cartel  as  an  American 
t>fficer,  in  consequence  of  instructions  to  Lord 
Howe  from  the  British  cabinet,  to  whom  he  was 
particularly  obnoxious.  This,  of  itself,  w as  suf- 
ficient to  defy  suspicion  of  any  dereliction  of  af- 
ftiktipn  to  the  cUuse,  in  which  he  had  engaged 
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Washington  had  informed  Howe,  that  there  Avere 
no  prisoners  of  equal  rank,  in  his  power,  for  ex- 
change, and  that  Lee  should  be  treated  accord^ 
ing  to  his  rank  and  dignity  upon  which  the  car- 
tel had  been  established,  until  an  exchange  could 
be  effected.  A fruitless  discussion  ensued:  Lee 
was  assiduously  guarded — The  operations  of  the 
cartel  were  suspended — The  Americans  retaliat- 
ed treatment  corresponding  to  his,  upon  Colonel 
Campbell  at  Boston,  and  other  British  officers, 
prisoners  of  war  ; which  state  of  things  existed 
until  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1777,  wdien  a complete  change  of  treat- 
ment was  observed  tow  ards  Lee,  in  order  not  to 
affect  the  number  of  officers,  w ho  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans  by  that  propitious 
ovent.  He  w as  shortly  after  exchanged. 

The  first  military  scene,  in  wdiich  Genera]  Lee 
appeared  after  his  liberation,  w as  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  which  determined  his  career  In  the 
American  army.  Before  this  affair,  his  character 
in  general,  Avas  very  respectable  ; many  of  the 
w^arm  friends  of  America  highly  valued  the  im- 
portant services  he  had  rendered  to  the  United 
States. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  he  had  ex- 
cited and  directed  the  military  spirit  which  per- 
vaded the  continent ; his  conversation  raised  an 
emulation  among  the  officers,  and  he  taught  them 
to  pay  a proper  attention  to  the  health,  clothing, 
and  comfortable  subsistence  of  their  men  ; add  to 
this,  his  zeal  was  unAvearied  in  inculcating  the 
principles  of  liberty  among  all  ranks  of  people  ; 
hence,  it  is  said,  that  a strong  party  was  formed 
in  Congress,  and  by  some  discontented  officers  in 
the  army,  to  raise  Lee  to  the  first  command  ; and 
it  hath  been  suggested  by  many,  that  Genera! 
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Lee’s  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  was 
intended  to  effect  this  plan  ; for,  could  the  odium 
©f  the  defeat  have  been,  at  that  time,  thrown  on 
General  V/ashingtoii,  and  his  attack  of  the  British 
army  made  to  appear  rash  and  imprudent,  there  is 
great  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  been 
deprived  of  his  command.  It  hath  been  observed 
by  some  writers  on  this  subject,  that  when  General 
Lee  was  taken  prisoner,  the  American  army  was 
on  no  par  with  the  Royal  forces,  but  the  case  was 
much  changed  on  his  returi]  from  captivity.  He 
found  them  improved,  and  daring  enough  to  at- 
tack even  the  British  grenadiers  with  firmness  and 
resolution.  H^td  not  this  been  the  case,  and  Gen- 
eral Lee,  when  ordered  to  attack  the  rear  of  the 
Royal  army,  seeing  his  men  beat  back  with  dis- 
grace, unwilling  to  rally,  and  acting  with  fear  and 
trepidation,  his  retreat  would  have  been  necessa- 
ry, his  conduct  crowned  with  applause,  and  his 
purposes  effected;  but,  disappointed  in  this  view, 
the  retreat  hath  been  imputed  to  himself,  as  he 
could  not  allege  the  want  of  spirit  in  his  troops 
for  the  justification  of  his  conduct. 

The  British  army,  early  on  Thursday  the  25th 
of  June,  completed  their  evacuation  of  Philadel- 
phia, having  before  transported  their  stores  and 
most  of  their ‘artillery  into  the  Jerseys,  where  they 
had  thrown  up  some  works,  and  several  regiments 
were  encamped : they  manned  the  lines  the  pre- 
ceding .night,  and  retreated  over  the  commons, 
crossing  at  Gloucester  Point.  A party  of  Ameri- 
can horse  pursued  them  very  close ; however, 
nothing  very  material  happened  till  the  28th, 
when,  about  3 o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  British 
army  moved  on  their  way  to  Middletown  Point. 
About  11  o’clock,  the  American  van,  commanded 
by  General  Lee,  overtook  them ; but  be 
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4«treated,  and  was  met  by  General  Washington, 
who  formed  on  the  first  proper  piece  of  ground 
near  Monmouth  Court-house.  While  this  was 
doing,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  supported  by  Colonel 
Livingston  and  Colonel  Stewart,  with  a picked 
corps  of  300  men,  kept  off  the  main  body  of  the 
English,  and  made  a great  slaughter.  Very  se- 
vere skirmishing  ensued,  and  the  American  army 
adv  ancing,  the  British  made  their  last  efforts  upon 
a small  body  of  Pennsylvania  troops  at  and  about 
Mr.  Tennant’s  house ; they  then  gave  way,  leaving 
the  field  covered  with  dead  and  wounded.  Gen- 
eral Washington’s  troops  pursued  for  about  a mile, 
when,  nightcoming  on,  and  the  men  being  excci^- 
ingly  fatigued  with  marching  and  the  hot  weatbet*, 
th^  halted  about  half  a mile  beyond  the  ground 
of  the  principal  action.  The  British  took  a strong 
post  in  their  front,  secured  on  both  flanks  by 
morasses  and  thick  woods,  where  they  remained 
lintil  about  12  at  night,  and  then  retreated.  In 
consequence  of  this  action.  General  Lee  was  put 
under  arrest,  and  tried  by  a Court-martial  at 
Brunswick,  the  4th  July  following.  The  charges 
exhibited  against  him  were, 

1st,  For  disobedience  of  orders  in  not  attack- 
ing the  enemy  on  the  28th  of  June,  agreeably  to 
repeated  instructions. 

2dly,  Foi*  misbehaviour  before  the  enemy  on 
the  same  day,  by  making  an  unnecessary,  disor- 
derly, and  shameful  retreat. 

3dly,  For  disrespect  to  the  Commander-in-chief,L 
in  two  letters,  dated  the  1st  July  and  28th  June. 

. The  letter,  on  which  the  third  charge  is  founded, 
h as  follows : 

17^ 
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Camp,  English  Toivn,  1st  July,  1778. 

Sir, 

From  the  knowledge  that  I have  of  your  Ex- 
cellency’s character,  I must  conclude,  that  nothing 
but  the  misinformation  of  some  very  stupid,  or 
misrepresentation  of  some  very  wicked  person, 
could  have  occasioned  your  making  use  of  such 
very  singular  expressions,  as  you  did,  on  my 
coming  up  to  the  ground  where  you  . had  taken 
post;  they  implied,  that  I was  guilty  either  of 
disobedience  of  orders,  want  of  conduct,  or  want 
of  courage.  Your  Excellency  will,  therefore,  in- 
finitely oblige  me  by  letting  me  know,  on  which 
of  these  three  articles  you  ground  your  charge, 
that  I may  prepare  for  my  justification,  which,  I 
have  the  happiness  to  be  confident,  I can  do,  to 
the  Army,  to  the  Congress,  to  America,  and  top'the 
World  in  general.  Your  Excellency  must  give 
me  leave  to  observe,  that  neither  yourself,  nor 
those  about  your  person,  could,  from  your  situa- 
tion, be,  in  the  least,  judges  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  bur  manoeuvres  ; and,  to  speak  with  a 
becoming  pride,  I can  assert,  that  to  these  ma- 
noeuvres the  success  of  the  day  was  entirely  own- 
ing. I can  boldly  say,  that,  had  we  remained  on 
the  first  ground — or,  had  we  advanced — or,  had 
the  retreat  been  conducted  in  a manner  different 
from  what  it  was,  this  whole  army,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  America,  would  have  risked  being  sacrificed. 
I ever  had,  and,  I hope,  ever  shall  have,  the  great- 
Nsst  respect  and  veneration  for  General  Washing- 
ton ; I think  him  endued  with  many  great  and 
good  qualities ; but,  in  this  instance,  I must  pro- 
nounce, that  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  cruel 
injustice  towards  a man,  who  had  certainly  some 
pretensions  to  the  regard  of  every  servant  of  his 
•cpmalry ; and  I thiuk^  Sir,  I have  a right  to 
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i^aiul  some  reparation  for  the  injury  committed  ^ 
and,  unless  I can  obtain  it,  I must,  in  Justice  to 
myself,  when  the  campaign  is  closed,  which  I be- 
lieve will  close  the  war,  retire  from  a service,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  placed  a man  capable  of 
offering  such  injuries ; — but,  at  the  same  time,  in 
justice  to  you,  I must  repeat,  that  I,  from  my  soul^ 
believe,  that  it  was  not  a motion  of  your  own 
breast,  but  instigated  by  some  of  those  dirty 
earwigs,  who  will  for  ever  insinuate  themselves 
near  persons  in  high  office ; for  I am  really  assu- 
red, that  when  General  Washington  acts  from 
himself,  no  man  in  his  army  will  have  reason  to 
Gomplain  of  injustice  and  indecorum. 

I am,  Sir,  and  I hope  ever  shall  have  reason  to 
continue," 

Yours,  qHARLES  LEE. 

His  Excellency  General  Washington. 

Head- Quarters,  English  Town,^ 
Sir,  2Sth  June,  1778. 

I received  your  letter,  dated,  through  mistake, 
the  1st  of  July,  expressed,  as  I conceive,  in  terms 
highly  improper.  I am  not  conscious  of  having 
made  use  of  any  very  singular  expressions  at  the 
time  of  my  meeting  you,  as  you  intimate.  What 
I recollect  to  have  said,  was  dictated  by  duty,  and 
warranted  by  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  admit,  you  shall  have  an  opportunity 
either  of  justifying  yourself  to  the  Army,  to  Con- 
gress, to  America,  and  to  the  World  in  general, 
or  of  convincing  them  that  you  are  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  orders,  and  of  misbehaviour  before  the 
enemy  on  the  28th  instant,  in  not  attacking  them 
as  you  had  been  directed,  and  in  making  an  un- 
necessary, disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat. 

1 am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
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The  Coi^rt  met,  by  several  adjouriaments  till  the 
12th  of  August,  when  they  found  the  unfortunate 
General  guilty  of  the  several  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  suspended 
from  any  commission  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  for  the  term  of  twelve 
months.  But  it  was  usual,  in  America,  and 
thought  necessary,  that  the  sentence  of  every 
Court-martial  should  be  ratified  or  confirmed  by 
Congress;  the  proceedings,  tlierefore,  of  the  Court, 
were  accordingly  transmitted  to  them,  and  the 
^General  repaired  to  Philadelphia  to  await  their  de- 
cision. During  his  stay  there  on  this  business,  he 
was  involved  in  several  disputes;  and,  though  his 
affair  might  be  considered,  as  yet,  sub  judice,  the 
conversation  of  the  city  was  rather  against  him, 
which  induced  him  to  publish,  as  it  were,  a second 
defence. 

It  was  a considerable  time  before  Congress  took 
the  General’s  trial  under  their  consideration,  dur- 
ing which  he  continued  smarting  under  the  frowns 
of  fortune,  and  the  malignant  tongues  of  men ; and, 
to  add  to  his  sufferings,  in  this  state  of  suspense,  he 
received  a letter  from  Colonel  Laurens,  one  of 
General  Washington’s  aids,  informing  him,  “that 
in  contempt  of  decency  and  truth,  he  had  publicly 
abused  General  Washington  in  the  grossest 
terms;”  that  “the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
him,  forbade  him  to  pass  such  conduct  unnoticed ; 
he  therefore  demanded  the  satisfaction  he  was  en- 
titled to,  and  desired,  that  as  soon  as  General  Lee 
should  think  himself  at  liberty,  he  would  appoint 
time  and  place,  and  name  his  weapons  Without 
hesitation,  this  was  accepted,  and  he  made  choice 
of  a brace  of  pistols,  declining  the  small  sword, 
because  he  was  rather  in  a weak  state  of  body,  hav- 
ing lately  received  a fall  from  a horse,  and  afoo 
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taken  a quantity  of  medicine,  to  baffle  a fit  of  ths 
gout,  which  he  apprehended.  They  met,  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  and  discharged  their  pistols^ 
when  General  Lee  received  a slight  wound  in  his 
side;  and  it  has  been  said,  that,  on  this  occasioii^ 
he  displayed  the  greatest  fortitude  and  courage. 

Soon  after  this  time,  when  Lee  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  wounds.  Major  Eustace,  one  of 
his  aids,  gave  Colonel  Hamilton  the  lie,  in  some 
altercation  respecting  the  differences  between  Lee 
and  Washington.  Eustace,  expected  a challenge 
from  Hamilton,  of  which  circumstance,  he  appriz- 
ed Lee  by  letter,  whose  reply  was  in  the  following 
laconic  strain.  ‘‘  My  dear  Jack — If  the  pedant 
Hamilton  takes  notice  of  what  you  have  said,  and 
you  should  fall,  depend  upon  it,  your  life  shall 
not  pass  unrevenged.” 

Shortly  after,  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
martial,  on  his  trial,  came  under  consideration  in 
Congress,  and  produced  debates  for  several  eve- 
nings; but,  finally,  the  sentence  was  confirmed. 
The  General  was  much  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  his 
mind  extremely  embittered  against  one  of  the  mem- 
bers (Mr.  Henry  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina.) 
This  Gentleman’s  conduct  was  censured  by  Lee 
in  the  severest  language,  because  he  opposed  in 
Congress  a division  of  the  several  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  argued  and  insisted  upon  lumping 
them  all  together,  to  be  decided  by  one  question. 
In  this  he  was  ingeniously  and  warmly  opposed  by 
Mr.  William  Paca,  a former  Governor  of  Mary- 
land. Here  we  must  observe,  that,  prior  to  this,  Mr. 
Drayton  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  General’s 
favourites ; he  had  taken  some  unnecessary  liber- 
ties with  his  character,  in  a charge  which  he  deliv- 
ered, as  Chief  Justice,  to  a Grand  Jury  in  Charles- 
ton, South  .Carolina^  His  temper,  thus  exaspera'^ 
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ted,  he  could  no  longer  refrain  from  emphatically 
expressing  his  sense  of  the  injuries  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Dra5^ton.  These  were  delivered,  inter- 
mixed with  threatening  language,  to  Mr.  Hutson, 
his  colleague  and  friend,  who  communicated  it. 
A correspondence  ensued,  remarkable  for  its  poig- 
aancy  of  reply. 

This  correspondence  being  finished,  the  Gen- 
eral retired  to  his  plantation  in  Berkley  county, 
Virginia,  where,  still  irritated  with  the  scurrilous 
attacks  he  had  met  with  from  several  writers,  and 
others,  in  Philadelphia,  he  could  not  forbear  giv- 
ing vent  to  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings,  and,  in 
this  misanthropic  disposition,  c mposed  a set  of 
Queries,  which  he  styled  political  and  military*. 
These  he  sent,  !:y  one  of  his  aids,  to  the  printers 
of  Philadelphia,  for  publication  ; but  they  thought 
it  imprudent  to  admit  them  into  their  papers,  as 
General  Washington  possessed  the  hearts  and 
admiration  of  every  one ; he,  therefore,  applied 
to  the  editor  of  the  Maryland  Journal,  at  Baltic 
more,  who  indulged  him  with  their  insertion.— 
The  Queries  no  sooner  made  their  appearance^ 
than  a considerable  disturbance  took  place  among 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore ; the  printer  was  called 
upon  for  the  author,  and  obliged  to  give  up  his 
name. 

Lee  remained  at  his  retreat,  living  in  a style 
peculiar  to  himself,  in  a house  more  like  a barn 
than  a palace.  Glass  windows  and  plastering 
would  have  been  luxurious  extravagance,  and  hi§ 
furniture  consisted  of  a very  few  necessary  arti- 
cles ; indeed,  he  was  now  so  rusticated,  that  he 
could  have  lived  in  a tub  with  Diogenes  ; how- 
ever, he  had  got  a few  select  valuable  authors,  and 
these  enabled  him  to  pass  away  his  time  in  this 
obscurity.  In  the  fall  of  1 782,  he  began  to  be  wea* 
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]py  with  the  sameness  of  his  situation,  and  expe- 
riencing his  untitness  for  the  management  of  coun- 
try business,  he  came  to  a determination  to  sell 
his  estate,  and  procure  a little  settlement  near 
some  sea-port  town,  where  he  might  learn  what 
the  world  was  doing,  and  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  mankind. 

His  farm,  though  an  excellent  tract  of  land, 
father  broi  g A him  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  added  to  the  difficulties  he  laboured  under. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  w^as  inclined  to  re- 
linquish his  present  system  of  life.  He  left  Berk- 
ley, and  came  to  Baltimore,  where  he  stayed  near 
a w eek  with  some  old  friends,  and  then  took  his 
leave  for  Philadelphia.  He  took  lodgings  at  an 
inn,  the  sign  of  the  Connestigoe  waggon,  in  Mar- 
ket-street. A ludicrous  circumstance  here  took 
place,  which  created  considerable  diversion - 
The  late  Judge  H.  H.  Brackenridge,  whose  poig- 
nancy of  satire  and  eccentricity  of  character  was 
nearly  a match  for  that  of  the  General,  had  dip- 
ped his  pen  in  some  gall,  which  vehemently  irri- 
tated Lee’s  feelings,  insomuch,  that  he  challeng- 
ed him  to  single  combat,  which  Brackenridge  de- 
clined,. in  a very  eccentric  reply.  Lee,  having 
furnished  himself  with  a horse-w  hip,  determined 
to  chastise  him  ignominiously  on  the  very  first  op- 
portunity. Observing  Brackenridge  going  dow  n 
Market-street,  in  a few  days  thereafter,  he  gave 
him  chase,  and  Brackenridge  took  refuge  in  a 
public  house,  and  barricaded  the  door  of  the 
room  he  entered.  A number  of  persons  col- 
! lected  to  see  the  sport.  Lee  damned  him,  and 
! invited  him  to  come  out  and  fight  him,  like  a 
i man.  Brackenridge  replied,  that  he  did  not  like 
to  be  shot  at,  and  made  some  other  curious  ob« 
i servations,  which  only  increased  Lee’s  irritatioit 
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and  the  mirth  of  the  spectators.  Lee,  with  the 
most  bitter  imprecrations,  ordered  him  to  come 
out,  when  he  said  he  would  horse-whip  him. — 
Brackenridge  replied,  that  he  had  no  occasion  for 
a discipline  of  that  kind.  The  amusing  scene 
lasted  some  time,  until  at  length  Lee,  finding, 
that  he  accomplished  no  other  object  than  calling 
forth  Brackenridge’s  wit  for  the  amusement  of 
the  by-standers,  retired.  This  had  such  an  effect 
on  him,  that,  in  a few  days  after  his  arrival  in  the 
city,  he  was  taken  with  a shivering,  the  fore-run- 
ner of  a fever,  which  put  a period  to  his  existence 
October  2d,.  1782. 

A friend  of  the  General  was  at  the  inn  when 
he  took  his  departure  from  this  world.  The  ser- 
vants told  him  that  General  Lee  was  dying;  upon 
which  he  w ent  into  the  room ; he  was  then  strug- 
gling with  the  King  of  Terrors,  and  seemed  to 
have  lorst  hh  senses  ; the  last  words  he  heard  him 
speak  were,  Stand  by  me,  my  brave  grena- 
diers !” 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  calling  to  mind 
his  former  services,  appeared  to  be  much  affected 
by  his  death.  His  funeral  was  attended  with  a 
very  large  concourse  of  people,  the  Clercry  of 
different  denominations,  his  Excellency  the  Pre- 
sident of  Congress,  the  President  and  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, his  Excellency  the  Pvlinister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  France,  M.  Marbois,  Secretary  to  the 
Embassy,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  General  Baron 
de  Viominil,  Duke  de  Lausan,  the  Minister  of 
War,  and  several  other  officers  of  distinction  both 
4n  the  French  and  American  armies. 

General  Lee  was  a great  and  sincere  friend  ie 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  and  it  was  this 
grand  principle,  which  led  him  to  takepart*on  the 
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^cle  of  America.  From  his  youth,  he  was  bred 
up  with  the  highest  regard  for  the  noble  sentiments 
of  freedom  ; his  education  and  reading  strength- 
ened them  ; the  historians  and  orators  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  with  whom  he  was  considerably  con- 
versant, added  to  the  sacred  flame,  and  his  travels,- 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  did  not  tend  to  dimi- 
nish it. 

His  person  was  of  a genteel  make,  and  rather 
above  the  middle  size  ; his  remarkable  aquiline 
nose  rendered  his  face  somewhat  disagreeable. 
He  was  master  of  a most  genteel  address ; but,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  became  excessively  neg- 
ligent of  the  graces,  both  in  garb  and  behaviour, 
A talent  for  repartee,  united  with  a quickness  of 
penetration,  created  him  many  enemies.  A cha- 
racter so  eccentric  and  singular,  could  not  fail 
of  attracting  the  popular  attention.  His  small 
friends  frequently  passed  severe  criticisms  on  his 
words  and  actions.  Narrowly  watched,  every 
Mttle  slip  or  failure  was  noticed,  and  represented 
to  his  disadvantage.  The  objections  to  his  moral 
conduct  w ere  numerous,  and  his  great  fondness  for 
dogs  brought  on  him  the  dislike  and  frowns  of  the 
fair  sex  ; for  the  General  would  permit  his  ranine 
adherents  to  follow^  liim  to  the  parlour,  the  bed- 
room, and,  sometimes,  they  might  be  seen  on  a 
chair,  next  his  elbow,  at  table. 

There  is  a great  probability,  that  the  General 
was  the  first  person  who  suggested  the  idea  that 
America  ought  to  declare  herself  independent. — 
When  he  was  sent  by  the  Commander-in-chief  to 
New- York,  he  behaved  with  such  activity  and 
spirit,  infusing  the  same  into  the  minds  of  the 
troops  and  the  people,  that  Mr.  John  Adams  said, 

a happier  expedition  never  w as  projected  ; and 
that  the  whole  Whig  world  were  blessing  him  for 
18 
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About  this  time,  Doctor  Franklin  gave  Mr. 
Thomas  Paine,  the  celebrated  author  of  “ Com- 
mon Sense,”  an  introductory  letter  to  him,  in 
which  were  these  words,  “ The  bearer,  Mr.  Paine, 
has  requested  aline  of  introduction  to  you,  which 
I gave  the  more  willingly,  as  1 know  his  senti- 
ments are  not  very  diiferent  from  yours.”  A few' 
days  after,  the  Doctor  writes  again,  “ There  is  a 
kind  of  suspense  in  men’s  minds  here,  at  present, 
waiting  to  see  wha.t  terms  will  be  offered  from 
England.  I expect  none  that  we  can  accept ; and 
when  that  is  generally  seen,  we  shall  be  more 
unanimous,  and  more  decisive.  Then,  your  pro- 
posed “ Solemn  League  and  Covenant’^  will  go 
better  down,  and,  perhaps,  most  of  your  other 
strong  measures  will  be  adopted.”  In  a letter  to 
Edward  Rutledge,  Esq.  in  the  spring  ofl776,  then 
a member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  General 
thus  expresses  himself,  ‘‘  As  your  affairs  prosper  the 
timidity  of  the  Senatorial  part  of  the  Continent^ 
great  and  small,  grows  and  extends  itself.  By 
the  Eternal  G — , unless  you  declare  yourselves 
independent,  establish  a more  certain  and  fixed 
Legislature  than  that  of  a temporary  courtesy  of 
the  People,  you  richly  deserve  to  be  enslaved  : 
and  I think  that,  far  from  impossible,  it  should  be 
your  lot  ; as,  without  a more  systematic  inter- 
course with  France  and  Holland,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war.”  There  are  other 
epistles  of  liis  of  a similar  spirit  and  diction. 

The  more  the  General’s  character  and  conduct 
is  investigated,  the  more  conspicuous  his  services 
will  appear.  In  the  infancy  of  the  American  dis- 
pute, he  was  coutiniially  suggesting  and  fomard- 
ing  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  country ; and 
though  a professed  enemy  to  a standing  army,  I’C 
w always  reconamending  a welhregulatpd  miH- 
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tia.  This  he  considered  as  the  natural  strength 
of  a country,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
safety  and  preservation. 

He  has  frequently  asserted,  that  a more  per- 
nicious idea  could  not  enter  into  the  heads  of  the 
citizens,  than,  that  rigid  discipline,  and  a strict 
subjection  to  military  rules,  were  incompatible 
with  civil  liberty  ; and  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
when  the  bulk  of  a community  would  not  submit 
to  the  ordinances  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  military  discipline,  their  freedom  could  not  be 
of  long  continuance. 

The  liberty  of  every  Commonwealth  must  be 
protected  ultimately  by  militaiy  force.  Military 
force  depends  upon  order  and  discipline  ; with- 
out order  and  discipline,  the  greatest  number  of 
armed  men  are  only  a contemptible  mob  ; a hand- 
ful of  regulars  must  disperse  them.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  citizens  at  large  must  submit  to  the 
means  of  becoming  soldiers,  or  that  they  must 
commit  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  property 
to  a distinct  body  of  men,  who  wall,  naturally,  in 
a short  time  set  up  a professional  interest,  sepa- 
rate from  the  community  at  large.  To  this  cause 
we  may  attribute  the  subversion  of  every  free 
State  that  history  presents  to  us.  The  Romans 
were  certainly  the  first  and  most  glorious  people, 
that  have  figured  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ; they 
continued  free  longest.  Every  citizen  was  a sol- 
dier, and  a soldier  not  in  name,  but  in  fact  ; by 
which  is  meant,  that  they  were  the  most  rigid 
observers  of  military  institutions.  The  General, 
therefore,  thought  it  expedient  that  every  State 
in  America  should  be  extremely  careful  to  per- 
fect the  laws  relative  to  their  militia  ; that, 
where  they  were  glaringly  defective,  they  should 
be  made  more  efficient ; and  that  it  should  be 
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established  as  a point  of  honour,  and  the  criterion^ 
of  a virtuous  citizen,  to  pay  the  greatest  deference 
to  the  common  necessary  laws  of  a camp. 

General  Lee,  in  the  wide  field  of  conjecture, 
has  found  literary  partisans  who  attribute  to  h\s 
pen,  the  celebrated  Letters  of  Junius.  However, 
well  that  celebrated  writer  may  have  garbed  him- 
self in  the  veil  of  obscurity,  these  pretend  to  find 
a proof  of  their  conjecture  in  the  well  chosen 
motto  of  that  hidden  and  classic  author  “ stat 
js’OMiNis  UMBRA  !”  They  pretend  to  say,  that  it 
was  originally  found  in  a letter  w/ritten  by  the 
kingof  Poland  in  Latin,  to  Lee,  whose  aid  the 
latter  had  been.  How  w^ell  founded  this  opin- 
ion may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  the  immortal 
uuthor  of  those  celebrated  letters,  have  never  as 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  most  laborious  research, 
been  dragged  from  his  concealment.  If  living, 
he  enjoys  in  secret,  the  meed  of  literary  and  patri- 
otic applause ; if  dead,  he  lived  to  enjoy  the  reward 
of  his  labours  and  carry  his  secret  with  him  to  the 
grave. 

In  the  vale  of  Lee’s  military  career,  his  opinion 
of  the  American  character,  redounded  not  to  its 
favour.  This  he  exhibited  in  a letter  to  his  sister, 
wherein  he  goes  at  length,  to  display  his  feelings 
in  regard  to  them,  while  he  breathes  the  full  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  liberty,  w hich  he  had 
ever  evinced  through  life. 

His  intentions  werejust  and  sincere.  His  errors 
those  of  sensibility,  smarting  under  the  wounds  of 
ill-requited  services. 
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GENERAL 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

In  the  galaxy  of  great  men,  which  the  fruitful 
period  of  the  American  Revolution  has  spread 
before  the  world,  General  Wasliington  may  be 
considered  as  the  apex  of  the  military  arch, 
which  has  adorned  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in 
the  achievements  of  that  great  event.  His  bio- 
graphy cannot  be  separated  from  the  history  of 
those  times.  The  success  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  has  made  him  the  hero  of  the  New 
World  : Its  failure  might  have  sent  him,  like  Pa- 
oZi,  to  a prison  and  to  poverty ; like  Kosciusko^ 
into  obscurity;  or  like  JVcy,  to  receive  the  bullets 
of  those  platoons,  which  had,  under  the  direction 
of  his  superior  fire  of  genius,  carried  disorder  and 
dismay  into  the  ranks  of  adverse  armies. 

There  is  one  principle  of  hiidtoric  justice,  which 
h^s  undoubtedly  been  violated,  as  it  regards  the 
military  chieftain  of  the  war  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. The  firmness  and  constancy  of  the 
General  under  unexampled  disasters  and  discou- 
ragements, united  to  his  prudence,  are  deserved- 
ly the  admiration  of  every  just  and  generous 
mind.  Perhaps,  no  man  ever  united  faculties 
better  adapted  to  the  occasion,  by  which  he  was^ 
called  forth  ; nor  pertbrmed  the  duties,  which  de- 
volved upon  him  with  more  dignity  or  success. 
In  this  light,  he  is  without  a superior.  But  still, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  it  was  the  Revolution, 
which  foitnd  and  created  him  : while  such  has 
been  the  infirmity  or  inconstancy  of  mankiiid,^ 
that  the  ihilitary  virtues  have  been  permitted  to 
eclipse  the  civil  and  social ; and  the  creators  and 
18* 
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ibmiders  of  American  Independence  have  been 
suffered  to  be  obscured  and  forgotten. 

To  do  justice  to  his  memory;  to  present  him 
to  the  view  of  the  world  robed  in  the  human  cha- 
racter, divested  of  those  divine  honours,  which 
sycophancy  and  adulation  have  heaped  upon 
him  in  the  face  of  truth ; to  exhibit  his  virtues, 
talents,  bravery  and  services,  is  the  duty  of  the 
biographer. 

The  ancestors  of  General  Washington  left  En- 
gland and  settled  in  Westmoreland  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  year  1657  ; and  by  industry,  fruga- 
lity and  the  natural  increase  of  landed  property, 
became  wealthy  and  respected.  They  gave  their 
name  to  the  parish  in  which  they  had  settled. 

George  Washington  was  the  issue  of  a second 
marriage,  born  in  Choptank,  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned county,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1732. 
old  style.  He  was  educated  by  a private  tutor, 
under  the  immediate  auspices  of  indulgent  pa- 
rents. He,  however,  unfortunately  was  bereft  of 
his  father  at  ten  years  of  age,  when  the  patrimo- 
nial estate  devolved  upon  his  eldest  brother,  Mn 
Lawrence  Washington,  who  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  colonial  troops  sent  in  the  expedition 
against  Carthagena,  in  South  America.  In  ho- 
nour of  Admiral  Vernon,  who  commanded  the 
naval  forces  on  that  occasion,  the  Mount  Vernon 
estate  derives  its  name.  As  Washington’s  bro- 
ther designed  the  navy  as  the  theatre  of  his  fu- 
ture actions,  be  was  entered  a midsliipman  on 
board  a British  ship  of  war,  stationed  off  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  when  but  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Preparing  to  enter  on  his  naval  career,  he  was 
induced  to  relinquish  it  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  a fond  and  indulgent  mother,  contrary 
tt)  his  own  and  his  brother’s  wishes*  He  pursued 
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hls  studies  henceforward,  and  subsequently  em- 
braced the  profession  of  a surveyor,  and  from 
his  knowledge  of  lands,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
iuture  wealth. 

The  first  proof,  that  he  gave  of  his  propensity 
to  arms  was  in  the  year  1751,  when  the  office  of 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Virginia  militia  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  Mount 
Vernon,  together  with  a large  estate,  came  into 
his  possession.  At  this  time,  the  extensive  popu- 
lation of  the  colony  made  it  expedient  to  form 
the  militia  corps  into  three  divisions,  and  Wash- 
ington, in  his  twentieth  year,  was  appointed  Ma- 
jor. He  attended  to  his  duty,  as  an  officer,  with 
exemplary  propriety  and  vigilance — was  indefa- 
tigable in  the  discipline  of  the  troops — and  ge- 
nerally beloved,  both  by  his  brother  officers  and 
the  private  men,  for  his  mildness  and  generosity. 

In  the  year  1753,  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  upon  the  western  boundaries  of  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  excited  a general  alarm  in  Virginia, 
insomuch  that  Governor  Dinwiddie  deputed  Ma- 
jor Washington  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  those 
rumours  : he  was  also  empowered  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  remonstrate  with  the 
French  on  the  injustice  of  their  proceedings.  Oil 
his  arrival  at  the  back  settlements,  he  found  the 
Colonists  iu  a very  unpleasant  situation,  from 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  who  were  inces- 
santly instigated  by  the  French  to  the  commis- 
sion of  new  aggressions.  He  found,  that  the 
French  themselves  had  also  committed  several 
outrages  against  the  defenceless  settlers;  nay, 
that  they  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  establish 
posts  within  the  boundaries  of  Virginia.  Wash- 
ington strongly  remonstrated  against  those  acts 
of  hostility,  and  warned  the  French  to  desist  from 
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their  incursions.  On  his  return,  his  report  to  the 
Governor  was  published. 

The  repeated  inroads  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  military  establishment;  and 
early  in  the  spring  of  1754,  a new  regiment  was 
raised,  of  which  Professor  Fry,  of  the  college,  wa« 
appointed  Colonel,  and  Washington,  Lieutenantr 
Colonel.  Mr.  Fry  died  soon  after  the  regiment 
was  embodied,  and  was  succeeded  by  Washing- 
ton, who  paid  unremitting  attention  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  this  new  corps.  He  established  maga- 
zines of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  opened 
the  roads  to  the  frontiers  in  order  to  pre-occupy 
an  important  post  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers.  His  regi- 
ment was  to  have  been  reinforced  by  a detach- 
ment from  the  Southern  colonies,  and  a corps  of 
provincials  from  North  Carolina  and  Maryland;, 
but  impelled  by  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  he 
advanced  without  the  expected  succours  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  troops  proceeded  by  forced 
marches  towards  the  defile,  and  their  commander 
despatched  two  scouts  to  reconnoitre ; but  though 
his  rapid  march  was  facilitated  by  the  fine  wea- 
ther, yet,  when  he  ascended  the  Laurel  hills,, 
fifty  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  destination, 
he  was  met  by  his  scouts,  who  returned  with  in- 
telligence, that  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of 
the  post,  had  built  a fort,  and  stationed  a large 
garrison  there.  Washington  now  held  a council 
of  war  with  the  other  officers,  but  while  they  were 
deliberating  a detachment  of  the  French  came  in 
sight,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat  to  a savannah 
called  the  Green  Meadows. 

Here  his  fortitude  was  put  to  a severe  test : he 
retired  with  the  troops  to  an  eminence  in  the  sft- 
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vannah,  and  about  noon  began  to  erect  a small 
fortification,  which  he  called  Fort  Necessity,  and 
encouraged  the  regiment  both  by  his  voice  and 
example,  to  raise  a redoubt,  on  which  they  plant- 
ed  two  field  pieces.  They  surrounded  the  camp 
with  an  entrenchment,  in  which  they  toiled  with 
unremitting  exertions  during  the  subsequent 
night.  Thus  fortified,  they  prepared  to  resist  the 
meditated  attack  of  the  enemy  ; and  about  sun- 
rise, on  the  following  morning,  were  joined  by 
Captain  M‘Kay,  with  a company  of  regulars. 
The  little  army  now  amounted  to  about  400  men. 
On  the  approach  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
French,  the  Americans  sallied  forth,  attacked 
and  defeated  them,  killing  ten  and  making  twenty 
prisoners ; but  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
amounting  to  1100  men,  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire to  the  entrenchment.  The  camp  was  now” 
closely  invested,  and  the  Americans  sufl’ered  se- 
verely from  the  grape  shot  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
Indian  riflemen.  Washington  however,  defended 
the  works  with  such  skill  and  bravery,  that  the 
besiegers  were  unable  to  force  the  intrenchments. 
At  length  after  a conflict  of  three  hours,  in  which 
thirty  of  the  Americans  w’ere  killed  and  five  wound- 
ed, they  were  obliged  to  capitulate.  They  were 
permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  lay  down  their  arms  in  front  of  the  French 
lines  ; but  they  were  afterw  ards  plundered  by  the 
hostile  Indians,  during  their  return  to  Virginia,  who 
scalped  two  of  their  wounded.  Against  this'  in- 
human infraction  of  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
Washington  remonstrated,  but  in  vain. 

This  defeat  excited  a strong  emotion  of  sorrow 
in  the  breasts  of  their  countrymen;  and  several 
persons  censured  the  precipitance  of  Washington 
in  this  affair.  His  conduct  was  certainly  incorrect 
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he  ought  to  have  waited  for  the  necessary  rein- 
forcements, a junction  with  whom  would  probably 
have  crowned  his  enterprise  with  success.  His 
inexperience  and  the  active  ardour  of  youth,  may 
afford  some  palliation  of  his  imprudence  ; but 
his  rashness  in  this  instance  was  different  from 
his  subsequent  prudence. 

In  the  summer  of  1754,  the  French  having  built 
^several  forts  within  the  boundaries  of  the  British 
settlements,  an  army  of  veterans  was  sent  from 
France  to  support  those  unjustifiable  encroach- 
ments. Their  victory  over  the  troops  commanded 
by  Washington,  and  their  having  erected  a fort 
at  an  advantageous  post,  which  it  had  been  his  de- 
termination to  secure,  have  been  already  mention- 
ed. They  named  this  fortress  Du  Quesne,  in 
w hich  they  stationed  a strong  garrison  well  pro\i- 
ded  with  military  stores.  These  hostile  measures 
on  the  part  of  France,  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  English  Government,  and  orders  were  issued 
to  make  general  reprisals  in  Europe  and  America. 

In  the  year  1755,  General  Braddock  was  sent 
to  America,  at  the  head  of  two  veteran  regiments 
from  Ireland,  to  reduce  the  forts  on  the  Ohio.— 
On  his  arrival,  he  was  joined  by  the  independent 
and  provincial  corps  of  America  : but  when  th^ 
army  was  ready  to  march  against  the  enemy,  the 
want  of  waggons  for  the  conveyance  of  stores,  had 
almost  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
expedition.  In  this  emergency,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, whose  extraordinary  talents  had  already  con- 
tributed to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  hap- 
piness, exerted  his  influence  so  effectually  with 
his  countrymen,  that,  in  a short  time,  he  collected 
one  hundred  and  fifty  waggons,  which  proved  an 
ample  supply  for  the  army. 
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As  in  consequence  of  a military  regulation,  ‘‘no 
officer,  who  did  not  derive  his  commission  from 
the  King  could  command  one,  who  did,”  Wash- 
ington resigned  ; but  strongly  attached  to  a 
militaiy  life,  and  emulous  to  defend  his  country 
Vvith  distinguished  zeal,  he  voluntarily  served  un- 
der General  Braddock  as  an  extra  aid-de'Camp. 
That  General  marched  against  Fort  du  Quesne  ; 
but  soon  after  he  crossed  the  river  Monongahela, 
the  van  division  of  his  army  was  attacked  by  an 
ambuscade  of  French  and  Indians,*  and  totally 
defeated.  The  thickness  of  the  woods  prevented 
both  the  European  and  Provincial  troops  from 
being  able  to  defend  themselves  with  effect ; they 
could  neither  keep  their  ranks,  nor  charge  the 
enemy  with  the  bayonet,  while  the  Indians,  who 
were  expert  at  bush-fighting,  and  were  widely 
scattered,  fired  at  them  in  all  directions  from 
behind  the  trees,  w here  they  were  concealed  from 
their  foes,  and  took  a fatal  aim.  Washington  had 
cautioned  General  Braddock  in  vain  ; his  ardent 
desire  of  conquest  made  him  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
prudence  ; he  saw  his  error  when  too  late,  and 
bravety  perished  in  his  endeavours  to  save  the 
division  from  destruction.  The  gallant  but  un- 
fortunate General  had  four  horses  shot  under  him 
before  he  was  slain,  and  almost  every  officer,  whose 
duty  obliged  him  to  be  on  horseback,  w as  either 
killed  or  wounded  except  Washington.  He  rallied 
the  troops,  and,  at  the  head  of  a corps  of  grena- 
diers, covered  the  retreat  of  the  division,  and 
enabled  them  to  get  over  the  ford  of  Monongahela. 

Anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  troops,  and 
unmindful  of  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  dur- 
ing a sultry  day,  in  which  he  had  scarcely  a mo- 
ment of  rest,  he  hastened  to  concert  measures  w ith 
Colonel  Dunbar,  who  commanded  the  rear  divrs- 
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ion,  which  had  not  been  engaged.  He  travelled 
during  the  night  accompanied  by  two  guides,  and 
reached  the  British  camp  in  safety.  Thus  his  per- 
-severance  and  wisdom  saved  the  residue  of  the 
troops.  Colonel  Dunbar  now  assumed  the  chief 
command;  he,  with  considerable  difficulty,  effected 
a retreat ; but  was  obliged  to  destroy  his  baggage 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy. Washington  received  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  public  approbation. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  the  regulation  of 
rank,  which  had  justly  been  considered  as  a griev- 
ance by  the  Colonial  officers,  was  changed  in  con- 
^quence  of  a spirited  remonstrance  of  Washing- 
ton ; and  the  Governor  of  Virginia  rewarded  him 
with  the  command  of  all  the  troops  of  that  colony. 

In  the  year  1758,  Washington  commanded  the 
van  brigade  of  the  army  under  General  Forbes, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  Fort 
du  Quesne.  During  this  successful  campaign,  he 
acquired  a knowledge  of  tactics.  His  frequent 
skirmishes  with  the  French  and  Indians,  in  the 
woody  regions  along  the  frontiers,  taught  him  vig- 
ilance and  circumspection,  and  roused  that  spirit 
of  enterprise,  which  is  ever  ready  to  seize  the  crisis 
that  leads  to  victory.  The  troops  under  his  com- 
mand were  gradually  inured  to  that  most  diflicuU 
kind  of  warfare  called  bush-fighting,  w hile  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  French  and  ferocity  of  the  Indians 
were  overcome  by  his  superior  valour.  After  the 
enemy  had  been  defeated  in  several  battles,  and 
oompelled  to  retreat  far  beyond  the  Colonial 
boundaries.  General  Forbes  left  a sufficient  garri- 
^n  in  the  different  forts,  which  he  had  captured 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  returned  with  the 
army  into  winter-quarters. 

In  the  coui'se  of  this  decisive  campaign,  w hich 
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i^estored  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  middle 
colonies,  Washington  had  suffered  many  hardsliips 
which  impaired  his  health.  He  was  alllicted  with 
an  inveterate  pulmonary  complaint,  and  extremely 
debilitated,  insomuch  that  in  the  year  of  1759,  lie 
resigned  his  commission  and  retired  to  Mount 
Vernon.  The  Virginia  line  expressed  their  high 
sense  of  his  merit,  an  affectionate  address  on 
tliis  occasion;  and  his  answer  was  marked  with 
modesty  and  magnanimity. 

By  a due  attention  to  regimen,  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, he  gradually  recovered  from  his  indisposi- 
tion. In  the  year  1761,  he  married  a young 
widow',  whose  maiden  name  was  Dandi  idge.  She 
was  descended  from  a rc})u6able  family,  and  two 
of  her  brothers  w ere  ofiicers  in  the  British  navy. 
This  lady  was  tlie  w idow'  of  Colonel  Custis,  who 
had  left  her  sole  executrix  to  his  extensive  jms- 
iessions,  and  guardian  to  his  two  children.  The 
union  of  Washington  w ith  this  acconiplished  w o- 
man was  productive  of  their  mutual  felicity  ; and 
as  he  incessantly  pursued  agricultural  improve- 
ments, his  taste  embellished  and  enriched  the  fer- 
tile fields  around  Mount  Vernon.  Meanwhile  he 
was  appointed  a magistrate,  a member  of  the  as- 
sembly of  the  state,  and  a judge  of  the  court,  and 
attended  to  his  civil  duties  with  exemplar}^  pro 
priety. 

The  American  Revolution  originated  in  the  er- 
rors of  a few  British  politicians,  and  the  joint  ex- 
ertions of  a number  of  public  spirited  men  among 
the  Colonists,  who  incited  their  countrymen  to 
resist  parliamentary  taxation. 

In  March  1764,  a bill  passed  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, laying  heavy  duties  on  ail  articles  im- 
ported into  the  Colonies  from  the  French  an<J 
other  i^ands  in  the  West-Indies,  and  ordering 
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these  duties  to  be  paid  in  specie  into  the  Exche- 
quer of  Great  Britain.  In  the  same  session, 
another  bill  was  formed,  to  restrain  the  currency 
of  paper  money,  in  the  Colonies. 

These  acts  excited  the  surprise  and  displeasure 
of  the  North  Americans.  They  sent  warm  and 
energetic  remonstrances  to  the  Mother  country, 
and  laid  every  argument  before  the  Ministry  that 
ingenuity  could  suggest,  but  in  vain.  As  they 
iiad  hitherto  furnished  their  contingent  in  men 
4md  money,  by  the  authority  of  their  Represen- 
tatives in  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  tliey  asserted, 
that,  not  being  represented  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, it  could  Iiave  no  right  to  tax  them.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  all  their  arguments  were  inef- 
fectual to  remove  their  grievances,  they  formed 
associations  to  prevent  the  use  of  British  manu- 
factures, till  they  should  obtain  redress. 

The  animosity  of  the  Colonists  was  farther  in- 
4i:reased,  by  the  advice,  which  they  received,  that 
the  British  Ministry  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
establish  stamp  duties  in  America,  similar  to  those 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  was  the  first 
which  openly  and  formally  declared  against  the 
Fight  of  Britain  to  lay  taxes  on  America.  Of  this 
Assembly,  Washington  was  a member;  he  most 
zealously  opposed  what  he  considered  an  en- 
croachment on  the  liberties  of  Ills  countrymen ; 
Q,nd  the  example  of  this  legislative  body  was  fol- 
J3wed  by  those  of  the  other  colonies. 

In  June,  1765,  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts, 
from  the  conviction  of  the  expediency  of  a Con- 
tinental Congress,  passed  a resolution  in  favour 
of  that  measure,  ajid  sent  circular  letters  to  the 
several  Assemblies,  requesting  their  concurrence. 
Accordingly,  a deputatiou  from  ten  of  the  Colo- 
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ftiesrnet  at  Nevv-York,  and  this  was  the  first  Con- 
gress held  in  North  America. 

In  consequem'c  of  a petition  from  this  Congress 
to  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Stamp  act  was  repealed,  to  the  universal  joy  of 
the  Colonists,  and  the  genera!  satisfaction  of  the 
English,  whose  inaiuitactures  liad  suffered  a con- 
siderable depression,  in  consequence  of  the  Amer- 
ican associations  against  their  inu>ortation. 

But,  liie  Parliament,  hy  repeal  rug  th.is  obnox- 
ious act,  did  not  relinquish  the  idea  of  their  right, 
to  tax  the  Colonies  ; and  the  bill  for  laying  a duty 
on  tea,  paper,  painters’  colours,  and  glass,  v/as 
passed,  and  sent  to  America,  in  1763.  Tins  act 
occasioned  new  discontents  in  tlie  Colonies,  espe- 
cially at  Boston  ; and  though  Pasliament  thought 
proper,  in  1770,  to  take  off  those  duties,  except 
Sd.  a pound  on  tea,  yet  even  this  trilling  impost 
kept  alive  the  jealousy  of  the  Colonists,  who  de- 
nied the  supremacy  of  the  British  Legislature. — 
The  troops  quartered  in  Boston  v/as  another 
«"ause  of  offence  to  the  inhabitants,  and,  on  all 
occasions,  they  manifested  an  inclination  to  quar- 
rel with  men,  whom  they  considered  iminicai  to 
their  liberties. 

The  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  had  now  existed  above  ten  years,  with 
intervals  of  tranquillity.  The  reservation  of  the 
duty  on  tea,  the  stationing  a standing  army  in 
Massachusetts,  the  continuance  6f  a Board  of 
Commissioners  in  Boston,  and  the  appointing  the 
Governors  and  Judges  of  the  province,  independ- 
ent of  the  people,  were  the  causes  of  that  irritation 
which  pervaded  all  ranks  of  tlm  community. 

Ill  the  year  1773,  the  American  controversy^ 
was  recommenced,  in  consequence  of  tea  being 
H?nt  to  the  Colonies  by  the  East  India  Company.- 
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The  Americans  now  perceived,  that  the  tax  wits 
likely  to  be  enforced,  and  were  determined  to  op- 
pose the  revenue  system  of  the  British  parliament 
They  considered  this  attempt  of  the  East  India 
Company  as  an  indirect  mode  of  taxation,  and 
took  measures  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  teas. 
One  universal  spirit  of  opposition  animated  th^ 
Colonists  from  New-Hampshire  to  Georgia.  The 
province  of  Massacliiisetls  distinguished  itself  by 
t!ie  most  decisive  proceedings.  Three  ships  from 
England  laden  with  tea,  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Bos- 
ton; and  the  townsmen  resolved  to  destroy  it  ra- 
ther than  suffer  it  to  be  landed.  For  this  purpose 
a number  of  men  disguised  like  Indians,  on  the 
18th  of  December  1773,  entered  the  ships  and 
threw  overboard  342  chests  of  tea,  being  the  whole 
of  their  cargoes. 

The  Ministry  now  resolved  to  enforce  their  au- 
thority, and  as  Boston  had  been  the  principal 
scene  of  outrage,  it  was  determined  to  punish  that 
town  in  an  exemplary  manner.  On  the  25th  of 
i^Iarch  1774,  an  act  was  passed  entitled  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  “ to  discontinue  the  landing  and  dis- 
charging, lading  and  shipping  of  goods,  w ares  and 
merchandizes  at  the  town  of  Boston,  or  within 
the  harbour.” 

Tlie  news  of  this  bill  was  received  by  the  Bos- 
tonians with  the  most  extravagant  tokens  of 
sentmeut,  and  duiing  the  ferment,  their  new 
Governor,  General  Gage,  arrived  from  England. 
This  gentleman  had  been  appointed  on  account 
of  his  being  an  ofilcer  of  reputation,  and  a man 
esteemed  by  the  Americans,  among  whom  he  had 
resided  many  years.  The  first  official  act  of  his 
government  was  the  removal  of  the  assembly  to 
Salem,  a town  seventeen  miles  distant. 

Virginia  again  took  the  lead  in  a public  avowal 
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of  its  sentiments.  The  first  day  of  June  had  been 
appointed  for  the  Boston  Port  Act  to  take  place, 
and  on  that  day  the  General  Assembly  of  Virgi- 
nia enjoined  a public  supplication  to  Heaven, — 
The  stile  of  this  injunction  was  remarkable  : the 
people  were  directed  to  beseech  the  Deity  to 
give  them  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  op- 
pose every  invasion  of  the  American  rights.” — = 
The  Assembly  of  Virginia  recommended  also  to 
the  colonies,  to  appoint  a Congress  of  Delegates 
to  deliberate  on  the  critical  state  of  their  affairs. 

Meanwhile  the  Bostonians  were  not  inactive. — 
They  framed  an  agreement,  which  they  called  a 
solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  which  the  sub- 
scribers engaged  in  the  most  religious  manner^ 

to  discontinue  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain,  after  the  expiration  of  the  month  of 
August,  till  the  late  obnoxious  acts  were  repealed^ 
and  tlio  colony  re-possessed  of  its  charter.”  Ro 
isolutions  of  a similar  nature  were  entered  into 
by  the  other  provinces  ; and  when  GTeneral  Gage 
attempted  to  counteract  the  covenant  by  a pro- 
clamation, the  Americans  retorted,  by  insisting, 
that  the  law  allowed  subjects  to  associate  in  order 
to  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1774,  the  general 
Congress  of  all  the  Colonies  met  at  Philadelphia. 
It  consisted  of  fifty-one  delegates,  chosen  by  the 
representatives  of  each  province. 

Their  first  act  v/a&  their  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bostonians,  and  an  exhortation  to 
them  to  persevere  in  their  opposition  to  govern- 
ment, till  the  restoration  of  their  dmrter.  They 
avowed  their  allegiance  to  bis  Majesty,  and  drew 
up  a petition,  in  \vhich  they  entreated  ifim  to  grant 
them  peace,  liberty,  and  safety.  ' After  several 
resolutions  tending  to  promote  unanimity  in  the 
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provinces,  and  after  having  resolved  that  another 
Congress  should  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  10th 
of  May  following,  if  their  grievances  should  not 
be  redressed,  they  recommended  to  the  people  the 
speedy  nomination  of  new  delegates^  and  then 
separated. 

Meanwhile  reinforcements  of*  British  troops 
arrived  at  Boston,  which  increased  the  general 
disaffection  to  such  a degree,  that  the  people  w ere 
ready  to  rise  at  a moment’s  warning.  The  Colo- 
nists now  began  seriously  to  prepare  for  war  ; 
embodied  and  trained  their  militia  ; and  to  ren-^ 
der  themselves  independent  of  foreigners  for  the 
supply  of  military  stores,  they  erected  mills  and 
manufactories  for  gunpowder  both  in  Philadelphia 
and  Virginia. 

Tli^se  hostile  preparations  induced  General 
Gage  to  fortify  the  neck  of  land,  which  joins  the 
town  of  Boston  to  the  continent.  But  though 
this  measure  of  security  was  justifiable  on  the 
principle  of  self-defence,  the  Americans  remon- 
strated against  it  with  the  greatest  vehemence. — 
Instead  of  paying  any  attention  to  these  invec- 
tives, the  General  seized  the  provincial  ammunition 
and  military  stores  at  Cambridge  and  Charles- 
town. This  act  of  hostility  excited  the  popular 
rage  to  such  a degree,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  could 
be  restrained  from  marching  to  Boston  to  attack 
the  troops. 

It  was  now  but  too  evident,  that  the  ensuing 
spring  would  be  the  commencement  of  a war  of 
which  even  the  most  resolute  dreaded  the  con- 
sequences. The  utmost  diligence,  however,  wa$ 
used  by  the  Colonists  to  be  provide  against  any 
attack  of  the  British  army.  A list  of  the  men 
able  to  bear  arms  was  made  out  in  each  prqvinc;^. 
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and  the  assemblies  were  animated  with  the  most 
lively  hopes  on  finding  that  two-thirds  of  the  men 
who  had  served  in  the  former  war,  were  alive,  and 
jiealous  in  the  cause. 

Washington  was  among  the  most  active  in  rais- 
ing troops.  His  well  known  intrepidity  and  ge- 
nerosity obtained  him  a numerous  corps,  of  volun- 
teers ; he  was  appointed  their  commander,  and 
soon  perfected  their  discipline.  He  had  also  been 
elected  a delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  General 
Congress,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  encou- 
rage a decisive  opposition  to  British  taxation. 

In  February,  1775,  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts  met  at  Cambridge.  Several  mili- 
tary institutions  for  the  protection  of  the  province 
were  established  ; among  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  was  the  minute  men,  A number  of  the  most 
active  and  expert  of  the  New  England  militia 
w^ere  selected,  who  were  obliged  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  obey  the  first  summons  of 
their  officers  ; and  indeed  their  subsequent  vigi- 
lance and  intrepidity,  fully  entitled  them  to  the 
above  mentioned  appellation. 

Washington,  who  was  a delegate  to  Congress 
from  Virginia,  was  by  their  unanimous  vote, 
appointed  to  be  General-in-chief  of  all  the  Ame- 
rican forces.  They  also  voted  him  as  ample  a 
salary  as  was  in  their  power  to  bestow,  but  he 
generously  declined  all  pecuniary  emoluments. — * 
His  reply  to  the  President  of  Congress,  on  his 
nomination  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  army, 
was  in  the  following  words  : 

“■Mr.  President, 

“ Though  I am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honour 
-done  me  in  this  appointment,  yet  I feel  great  dis- 
tress from  a consciousness  that  my  abilities  and 
military  experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
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tensive  and  important  trust ; however  as  the  Con- 
gress desire  it,  I will  enter  upon  the  momentous 
duty,  and  exert  every  power  I possess  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  for  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I beg 
they  will  accept  ray  most  cordial  thanks  for  this 
distinguished  testimony  of  their  approbation. 

But  Jest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen 
unfavourable  to  my  reputation,  I beg  it  may  be 
remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  the  room, 
that  I this  day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity, 
I do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I am 
iionoured  with. 

‘‘  As  to  my  pay,  I beg  leave  to  assure  the  Con- 
gress, that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could 
have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employ- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  peace  and 
happiness,  I do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from 
U.  I will  keep  ail  exact  account  of  my  expences 
—those,  I doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  this 
is  all  I desire.” 

The  appointment  of  Washington  was  attended 
with  other  promotions,  namely,  four  Major-Gene- 
rals, one  Adjutant-General,  and  eight  Brigadier- 
Generals. 

On  the  day  following,  a special  commission  was 
presented  to  Washington  by  Congress.  At  the 
same  time,  thej^  resolved  unanimously,  in  a full 
meeting,  “That  they  would  maintain  and  assist 
him,  and  adhere  to  him  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,”  In  their 
instructions,  they  authorised  him  “to  order  and 
dispose  of  the  arm}^  under  his  command  as  might 
be  most  advantageous  for  obtaining  the  end  for 
which  it  had  been  raised,  making  it  his  special 
care,  in  discharge  of  the  great  trust  committed  to 
him,  that  the  liberties  of  America  receive  no  detri- 
meat” 
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In  the  beginning  of  July,  Washington  set  out  in 
company  with  General  Charles  Lee,  for  the  camp 
at  Cambridge,  in  order  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  army.  On  his  way  thither,  he  was  treated  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect,  escorted  by  de- 
tachments of  gentlemen,  who  had  formed  volunteer 
associations,  and  honoured  with  public  addresses 
of  congratulation  from  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  New-York  and  Pdassachusetts;  to  all  of  which, 
he  gave  a suitable  and  modest  reply. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  was  received  with' 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  American  army  — 
He  found  the  British  troops  intrenched  on  Bunk- 
er’s-liili,  and  defended  by  three  floating  batteries 
in  Mystic  river,  while  the  Americans  were  in- 
trenched on  Winter-hill,  Prospect-hill,  and  Rox- 
bury,  with  a communication,  by  small  posts,  over 
an  extent  of  ten  miles.  As  the  Provincial  soldiers 
had  repaired  to  the  camp  in  their  ordinary  cloth- 
ing, the  hunting  shirt  was  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity.  Washington  found  a larger  body  of 
men,  indiiFerently  disciplined,  and  but  badly  pror 
vided  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Besides,  they 
had  neither  engineers,  nor  sulHcient  tools  for  the 
erection  of  fortifications.  He  also  found  uncom- 
mon difficulties  in  the  orginization  of  his  army. 
Enterprising  leaders  had  distinguished  themselves 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, from  attachment,  were  not  willing  to  be 
commanded  by  officers  who,  though  appointed  by 
Congress,  w ere  strangers  to  them.  To  subject  the 
licentiousness  of  freemen  to  the  controul  of  milita- 
ry discipline,  was  both  an  arduous  and  delicate 
task.  However,  the  genius  of  Washington  tri- 
umphed over  all  difficulties.  In  his  letter  to  Con- 
gress, after  he  had  reviewed  the  troops,  he  says, 
find  here  excellent  materials  for  an  army — able- 
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bodied  men,  of  undoubted  courage,  and  zealous  in 
the  cause.’’  In  the  same  letter,  he  coniplaiifs  of 
the  want  of  ammunition,  camp-equipage,  and  ma- 
ny other  requisites  of  an  army. 

Washington,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  publish^ 
ed  a declaration,  previously  drawn  up  by  Con- 
gress, e?ipressive  of  their  motive  for  takings  up 
arms.  It  was  written  in  energetic  language,  and 
oontahied  the  following  remarkable  passages : 
Were  it  possible  for  men,  who  exercise  tlieir 
reason,  to  believe  that  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
existence  Intended  a part  of  the  human  race  to  hold 
an  absolate  property  in,  and  unbounded  power 
over  others,  marked  out  by  his  inlhiite  goodness 
and  wisdom  as  the  object  of  a legal  domination, 
never  rightfully  resistable,  however  severe  and 
oppressive,  the  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies  mighb 
at  least,  require  from  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  some  evidence,  that  this  di’eadful  authority 
over  them  has  been  granted  to  that  body.  But^ 
a reverence  for  our  great  Creator,  principles  of 
humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  must 
convince  all  those,  who  reflect  upon  the  subject^ 
that  government  was  instituted  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  administered 
for  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

‘‘  The  Legislature  of  Great-Britain,  however, 
stimulated  by  an  inordinate  passion  for  power, 
not  only  unjustifiable,  but  which  they  know  to  be 
peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  Constitution  of  that 
kingdom,  and  despairing  of  success  in  any  mode  of 
contest  where  regard  should  be  had  to  truth,  law  or 
right,  have  at  length,  deserting  those,  attempted  to 
effect  their  cruel  and  impolitic  purpose  ofenslaving 
these  Colonies  by  violence,  and  have  thereby  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  us  to  close  with  their  last 
appeal  from  Reason  to  Arms.  Yet,  how^veg 
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lilmdecl  that  assembly  may  be,  by  their  intempe- 
rate rage  tor  unlimited  domination,  so  to  slight 
justiee  and  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  esteem  our- 
^^elves  bound,  by  obligations  of  respect  to  tlie  rest 
of  the  world,  to  make  known  the  justice  of  our 
cause.” 

This  bold  and  explicit  manifesto  was  dated  at 
Philadelphia,  the  6tn  of  July,  1775,  and  subscrib- 
ed by  John  Hancock,  President  of  Congress,  and 
Charjes  Thompson,  Secretary. 

A general  spirit  of  unanimity  pervaded  the  co- 
lonies at  this  momentous  period.  Men  of  all  ranks 
and  ages  were  animated  with  martial  ardour,  and 
even  religious  prejudices  were  overcome  by  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm.  Several  young  men  of  the 
Quaker  persuasion  joined  the  military  associa- 
tions ; and  the  number  of  men  in  arms  throughout 
the  colonies  was  very  considerable. 

• Notwithstanding  these  warlike  preparations,  the 
Americans,  unanimously  pretested,  that  they  took 
up  arms  only  to  obtain  a redress  of  grievances ; 
and  that  a separation  from  the  parent  state  was 
an  object  foreign  to  their  wishes.  The  rancour^^ 
liowever,  that  accompanies  a civil  war,  was  pro- 
ductive of  mutual  reproaches,  and  the  slightest 
proof  of  enmity  was  keenly  felt  as  proceeding 
from  those,  who  were  once  friends. 

An  instance  of  this  nature  happened  at  Boston^ 
while  invested  by  the  provincial  army,  and  pro- 
duced the  memorable  correspondence  between 
the  respective  commanders.  The  last  letter  writ- 
ten by  General  Washington  to  General  Gage, 
^exhibited  a lively  portrait  of  his  character  and 
principles  as  well  as  those  of  his  countrymen. — 
It  contained  the  following  striking  passages  : 

Whether  British  or  American  mercy,  forti- 
tude and  patience,  are  most  pre-emiaent ; whe- 
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ther  our  victorious  citizens ; whom  the  hand  of 
tyranny  has  forced  into  arms  to  defend  their  pro- 
perty and  freedom,  or  the  mercenary  instrument 
of  lawless  domination,  avarice  and  revenge, 
best  deserve  the  appellation  of  rebels,  and  the  pu- 
nishment of  that  cord,  which  your  affected  cle- 
mency has  foreborne  to  inflict ; whether  the  author- 
ity under  which  I act,  is  usurped,  or  founded  upon 
tlie  principles  of  liberty,  such  considerations  are 
altogether  foreign  to  the  subject  of  our  correspon- 
dence— I purposely  avoid  all  political  disquisition  ; 
nor  shall  I avail  myself  of  those  advantages,  which 
the  sacred  cause  of  my  country,  of  liberty,  and 
human  nature,  give  me  over  you  ; much  less  shall 
I stoop  to  retort  any  invective. 

You  affect.  Sir,  to  despise  all  rank  not  deriv- 
ed from  the  same  source  with  your  own.  I cannot 
conceive  one  more  honourable  than  that  which 
flows  from  the  uncorrupted  choice  of  a brave  and 
free  People^  the  pui’est  source  and  original  foun- 
tain of  all  power.  Far  from  thinking  it  a plea 
for  cruelty,  a mind  of  true  magnanimity,  and 
enlarged  ideas,  would  Comprehend  and  respect 
it.’’ 

This  celebrated  letter  was  by  the  Americans 
represented  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  the  style 
becoming  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  the  occa- 
sion to  which  it  was  adapted ; nay,  it  w as  com- 
mended in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in 
England,  as  the  most  proper  answer  he  could 
make. 

In  September,  General  Gage  sailed  for  Eng- 
land ; and  the  command  of  the  British  army 
devolved  on  General  Howe. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  under  Washington  con- 
tinued the  blockade  of  Boston  so  closely,  as  to 
prevent  all  intercourse  between  that  town  and  the 
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t!Dtintry.  The  provincial  force  was  formed  into 
three  grand  divisions,  of  which  General  Ward 
commanded  the  right  wing,  General  Lee  the 
left,  and  the  centre  was  commanded  by  Wash- 
ington. The  army  was  arranged  by  General 
Gates,  by  whose  exertions,  military  discipline  was 
gradually  and  successfully  introduced  ; the  officers 
and  privates  were  taught  the  necessity  of  a due 
subordination,  and  became  expert  in  the  different 
manoeuvres,  that  constitute  the  regularity  of  an 
,army. 

One  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  provincial 
army’s  arriving  at  perfect  discipline  uas,  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  for  which  the  men  had  been 
enlisted.  It  had  been  limited  to  six  montlis,  and 
no  part  of  the  troops  were  engaged  longer  than 
the  1st  of  January,  1776.  To  prevent  the  Eng- 
lish General  from  taking  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, Washington  was  obliged  occasion- 
ally to  call  in  the  militia,  when  the  disbanded  men 
left  the  camp,  in  order  that  the  works  should  be 
properly  defended. 

The  only  concern,  which  General  Washington 
had  in  the  unsuccessful  irruption  into  Canada,  by 
the  unfortunate  General  Montgomery,  was  to 
send  a detachment  of  one  thousand  men,  under 
Colonel  Arnold,  to  his  assistance.  A narration 
of  this  campaign  properly  belongs  to  the  biogra« 
p3ly  of  General  Montgomery. 

i he  Southern  provinces  now  became  involv^ed 
in  the  contest,  especially  Virginia,  where  the  dis- 
putes of  the  Governor,  Lord  Dunmore,  with  the 
Assembly,  after  repeated  aggravations  on  both 
sides,  terminated  in  open  hostilities.  He  had  re- 
tired from  Williamsburg  to  Norfolk,  where  he  was 
joined  by  a considerable  number  of  Loyalists; 
butj,  after  several  skirmishes,  he  was  obliged 
26 
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retire  to  the  shipping,  that  lay  in  the  river  adja^ 
cent  tolhe  town.  As  it  w^as  now  in  tlie  possession 
of  the  Americans,  they  not  only  refused  to  supply 
the  people  on  board  with  provisions,  but  annoyed 
them  by  a number  of  ritlemen,  who  were  placed 
in  houses  near  the  ships,  and  who  inhumanly 
aimed  at,  and  killed  several  persons  on  board. — 
Exasperated  at  their  conduct.  Lord  Dunmore  or- 
dered a part}^  to  land,  under  cover  of  a man-of- 
war,  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  Thus  Norfolk  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  loss  was  estimated  at 
300,000Z.  sterli  g,  (J  ,332,000  do  lars.) 

Meantime,  the  Governors  of  the  two  Carolina^ 
were  expelled  by  the  people,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  on  board  the  Bi  itish  men-of-war* 

Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1775,  the 
whole  of  the  British  Colonies,  except  the  town  of 
Boston,  were  united  against  the  mother-country* 

The  British  troops  at  Boston  had  endured  a 
tedious  blockade  with  their  characteristic  forti- 
tude. All  communication  with  the  country  wa« 
prevented,  and  the  garrison  suffered  many  incon- 
veniencies  from  the  want  of  necessaries.  They 
felt  the  severities  of  a winter  campaign  in  a rigour- 
ous  climate,  especially  those,  w ho  were  stationed 
on  Bunker’s-hill,  where  they  lay  exposed  to  w inds 
and  snows  almost  intolerable  to  a British  constitu- 
tion. 

The  provincials,  in  the  mean  time,  were  well 
supplied  with  necessaries  in  their  encampment  be- 
fore Boston.  Here  Washington  presided,  and 
the  troops  had  all  the  comforts  of  good  tent^ 
bedding,  and  fresh  provisions. 

An  intense  frost  usually  begins  throughout  New 
England  about  the  latter  end  of  December,  when 
the  harbour  of  Boston,  and  all  the  rivers  in  the 
envhcom  of  that  town,  are  generally  frozen  to  a 
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^epth  of  ice  sufficient  to  bear  a great  weight. — 
Washington  proposed  to  take  possession  not  only 
of  the  town,  but  also  to  take  or  destroy  all  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  and  by  this  decisive  en- 
terprise, put  a conclusion  to  all  the  hopes  of 
Great  Britain  in  this  quarter.  His  troops  were 
eager  to  distinguish  themselves  by  this  achieve- 
ment, and,  if  requisite,  a greater  force  could 
•soon  be  collected  to  second  tlieir  efforts.  This 
winter,  however,  was  unusualiy  mild,  and,  by 
preventing  the  operations  of  the  provincials,  both 
they  and  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  remain 
inactive. 

When  the  news  of  the  rejection  of  the  Ameri- 
can petition  reached  the  camp  before  Boston,  the 
troops  expressed  the  greatest  indignation.  As 
Georgia  had  joined  the  confederacy,  the  Ameri- 
cans now  changed  their  colours  from  a plain  red 
ground,  to  thirteen  stripes,  alternately  red  and 
white,  to  denote  the  number  of  the  United  Co- 
lonies. 

Washington  exerted  his  skill  and  activity,  in 
order  to  compel  the  British  either  to  surrender  or 
evacuate  Boston  before  any  succours  could  arrive 
from  England.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1776,  he 
opened  a battery  on  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
and  bombarded  it.  This  attack  was  supported 
by  a tremendous  cannonade : and,  on  the  5th 
another  battery  was  opened  on  the  eastern  shore. 
The  garrison  sustained  this  dreadful  bombard- 
ment with  the  greatest  fortitude ; it  lasted  fourteen 
days  without  intermission,  when  General  Howe, 
finding  the  place  no  longer  tenable,  resolved  to 
embark  for  Halifax. 

The  evacuation  of  Boston  was  not  interrupted 
by  the  provincials,  lest  the  British  troops  should 
set  it  on  fircr 
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When  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Bostaii^ 
•they  found  a multitude  of  valuable  articles,  which 
were  unavoidably  left  behind  by  the  British  army, 
The  principal  of  these  were  artillery  and  am- 
munition : — but  the  most  valuable  booty  was  a 
large  quantity  of  woollens  and  linens,  of  which 
the  provincials  Stood  in  the  most  pressing  need. 

VV^ashingtoii  now  directed  liis  attention  to  the 
fortifications  of  Boston.  He  emploj^ed  a number 
of  foreign  engineers  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  new  works,  and  so  eager  were  the  people 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  business,  that  every 
effective  man  in  the  town,  without  distinction,  de- 
voted two  days  of  the  w eek  to  its  completion. 

As  Washington  was  uncertain  of  the  destina- 
tion of  the  British  fleet  and  army,  w hich  had  left 
Boston,  and  as  New- Fork  lay  exposed  to  any 
sudden  attack,  he  detached  several  of  his  best 
regiments,  under  General  Lee,  for  the  defence  of 
that  city. 

Meanwhile,  a small  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  a body  of  troops,  undel^ 
Generals  ^Cornwallis,  Clinton,  and  Vaughan,  sail- 
ed for  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South-Carolina. 
After  a violent,  but  unsucessful  attack,  in  which 
the  fleet  received  considerable  damage,  the  expe- 
dition was  abandoned. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  iVmerica,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, formally  renounced  all  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  and  declared  themselves  indepen- 
dent. They  also  published  a manifesto,  stating  a 
list  of  grievances,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
repeated  petitions,  remained  unredressed.  For 
these  reasons  they  determined  on  a final  separation 
from  the  mother-country,  and  to  hold  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemie^s 
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in  war,  In  peace  friends.” — This  celebrated  de- 
claration of  Independence  concluded  as  follows  : 

“ We,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  ap- 
pealing to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  World,  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  the 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  States,  and  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown, 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and 
the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved  ; and  that,  as  free  and  indepen- 
dent States,  they  have  full  power  to  make  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which 
independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the 
support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a firm  reliance 
o ithe  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutu- 
ally pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,^ 
and  our  sacred  honour.” 

This  formal  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  was  followed  by  the  greatest  prepara- 
tions for  war  throughout  the  United  States. 

Washington  took  every  precaution  for  defen- 
sive operations,  by  erecting  forts,  and  stationing 
troops  at  the  most  vulnerable  points.  The  nature 
of  the  country  was  peculiarly  favourable  for 
works  of  this  kind. 

General  Howe  resolved  to  quit  Halifax,  ami 
proceed  to  New- York,  where  he  intended  to  wati 
for  the  reinforcements  from  England.  He  sailed 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  arrived  at  Sandy-Hook,  a point  of  land 
which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a large  body  of: 
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water,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  rivers,' 
and  which  is  surrounded  by  New- York,  Staten, 
and  Long-Island. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  Lord  Howe  arrived 
with  a fleet  and  army  from  England.  He  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  Governors,  who  had  been  dis- 
placed by  their  respective  provinces,  in  which  he 
informed  them  that  he  was  empowered,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother,  to  grant  general  or  particular 
pardons  to  all  those,  who  were  willing  to  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
Congress  ordered  this  letter  to  be  published  in 
all  the  news-papers,  in  order  that  the  people  of 
America  might  know  the  terms,  on  which  they 
were  to  act,  viz.  either  unconditional  submission, 
or  a bold  and  manly  resistance  to  despotic  pow- 
er; and,  that  those  who  relied  on  the  Justice  or 
moderation  of  the  British  Ministry,  might  be  fully 
convinced,  that  they  must  trust  to  their  own  va- 
lour for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties. 

Lord  Howe  next  sent  a letter  to  the  American 
Commander-in-chief,  but,  as  it  was  addressed  to 

George  Washington,  Esq.”  the  General  refused 
to  receive  it,  as  not  directed  to  him  agreeable  to 
his  station.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  receiv^- 
ed  the  unanimous  approbation  of  Congress. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Adjutant-General 
Paterson  was  sent  by  General  Howe  with  a let- 
ter directedto  George  Washington,  he.  he.  &c.” 
He  was  politely  received,  and  immediately  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  American  General. 
The  Adjutant  expressed  much  concern  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties,  that  had  arisen  from  the 
superscription  of  the  former  letter,  and  hoped 
that  the  ei  ceteras  would  remove  all  obstruction 
to  an  intercourse  between  the  Commissioners  and 
Cieneral  Washington.  To  this  he  replied,  “that 
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a letter  written  to  a person  invested  with  a publii 
character  should  specify  it,  otherwise  it  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  a letter  on  private  bu- 
siness ; true  it  was,  the  et  ceteras  implied  every 
thing,  but  it  was  no  less  true,  that  they  implied 
any  thing.” 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  conversation 
was  that  respecting  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  the  adjutant  said,  were  ready  to  ex- 
ert themselves  to  the  utmost  to  effect  a reconci- 
liation. The  General  replied,  that  it  did  not  ap- 
pear, that  these  powers  consisted  in  any  more  than 
granting  pardons  ; but  as  America  had  committed 
no  offence,  she  asked  no  forgiveness,  and  was  only 
defending  her  unquestionable  rights. 

From  this  conference,  it  was  evident,  that 
nothing  but  a decided  superiority  in  the  field  could 
induce  the  Americans  to  relax  the  resolutions^, 
which  they  had  taken  with  so  much  deliberation 
and  solemnity. 

The  firmness  of  Congress  had  inspired  the  pro- 
vincials with  enthusiasm.  That  resolute  body 
had  declared  America  independent  in  the  very 
face  of  the  British  fleet  and  army,  while  the  first 
was  casting  anchor  in  sight  of  New- York,  and 
the  reinforcements  from  England  were  making  the 
second  landing  on  Staten  Island. 

An  attack  upon  Long  Island  being  determined 
on  by  the  British  commanders,  the  fleet  covered 
the  descent  of  the  army,  which  effected  a land- 
ing without  any  opposition  on  the  22d  of  August, 
1778.  General  Putnam,  with  a large  body  of 
troops,  lay  encamped  and  strongly  fortified,  on 
a northern  peninsula  on  the  opposite  shore,  with 
a range  of  hills  between  the  armies,  the  princL 
pal  pass  of  which  was  at  a village*  called  Flat- 
bush. 
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Large  detachments  of  the  American  army  oc- 
cupied the  hills  and  passes.  The  right  of  the 
British  army  was  commanded  by  General  Clin- 
ton, Lord  Percy,  and  Lord  Cornwallis ; the  cen- 
tre, composed  of  Hessians,  under  General  Heis- 
ter,  was  posted  at  Flatbush ; and  the  left  under 
General  Grant,  was  stationed  near  the  sea  shore. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  engage- 
ment, was  begun  by  the  Hessians,  and  a heavy 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  was  continued  on 
both  sides  for  several  hours.  One  of  the  passes, 
which  \siy  at  a distance,  had  been  neglected  by 
the  Americans,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to  tlie 
right  division  of  the  British  army  to  pass  the 
hills,  and  attack  them  in  the  rear. 

The  Americans,  when  apprized  of  their  danger, 
retreated  towards  their  camp,  but  they  were  in- 
tercepted, and  driven  back  into  the  woods.  Here 
they  were  met  by  the  Hessians,  and  thus  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  two  parties.  No  way  of  escape 
now  remained,  but  by  forcing  their  way  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  regaining  their 
camp.  This,  numbers  of  them  effected,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

Washington  had  crossed  over  from  New-York, 
in  the  height  of  the  engagement,  but  he  came  too 
late  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  had 
the  mortification  to  see  some  of  his  best  troops 
killed  or  taken,  without  being  able  to  afford  them 
any  assistance,  but  he  used  his  utmost  exertions 
to  save  those,  that  remained  by  a well-conducted 
retreat. 

The  victory  was  complete : the  Americans  lost 
upwards  of  ^00  men,  including  2000  killed,  and 
1000  talien  prisoners,  among  whom  were  three 
Generals — On  the  side  of  the  British,  the  IojsS 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  only  about  500. 
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After  this  defeat,  Washington  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  risk  another  action  against  a numer- 
ous army  of  veterans,  well  provided  with  artillery, 
and  elated  with  their  recent  victory.  New-York 
required  to  be  strengthened,  and  the  emergency 
did  not  admit  of  a moment’s  delay  ; for  should  the 
British  fleet  be  able  to  station  itself  between  the 
eamp  and  that  city,  all  would  be  inevitably  lost. 

In  this  extremity,  Washington  exerted  all  his 
vigilance  and  circumspection.  In  the  irg-it  of 
the  29th  of  August,  favoured  by  darkness,  and 
in  the  most  profound  silence,  he  conveyed  his 
troops  on  board  the  boats  and  landed  them  upon 
the  opposite  shore.  He  also  carried  ofi'  as  much 
of  their  baggage,  military  stores  and  artillery, 
as  the  time  would  permit.  This  retreat  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  secrecy,  that  with  the  dawn, 
the  British  troops  were  surprised  to  see  the  rear 
guard  of  the  American  army  in  their  boats  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

When  Washington  returned  with  the  army  to 
New-York,  he  ordered  batteries  to  be  erected  on 
every  spot  whence  they  could  annoy  the  ships  of 
war,  which  were  now  stationed  in  that  part  of  the 
river,  which  faces  the  city. 

The  men-of-war  were  continually  engaged  with 
those  batteries,  some  of  which  they  silenced  and 
enabled  the  British  troops  to  proceed  up  the  river, 
to  a bay,  about  three  miles  distant.  Here  the 
enemy  landed  under  cover  of  their  shipping.  It 
having  been  resolved  to  abandon  New-York,  a 
shew  of  defence  was  thought  necessary.  Works 
had  accordingly  been  thrown  up,  and  committed 
to  the  protection  of  troops,  who  fled  in  paiiick 
before  the  approach  of  the  foe.  W ashington  had 
sent  forward  two  brigades  to  their  support,  and 
most  galling  to  his  feeling,  when  riding  up  to  th« 
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scene  of  action,  he  met  the  whole  force  retreating- 
They  could  not  be  rallied,  but  fled  again  in  confu- 
sion at  the  appearance  of  afew  troops  of  the  enemy* 
This  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  men  induced  the 
more  speedy  evacuation  of  the  city,  and  the  re-« 
treat  of  the  Americans  to  tlie  north  part  of  York 
Island,  Kingsbridge,  and  the  posts  in  its  vicinity 
which  had  been  previously  put  in  a posture  of 
defence  and  consigned  to  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Heath.  On  the  evacuation,  he  lost  a great 
part  of  his  artillery,  stores,  and  camp  equipage^ 
which  he  could  not  bring  away.  The  next  day, 
a party  of  the  Americans  commanded  by  Colonel 
Knowlton  of  Connecticut,  and  Major  Leitch,  of 
Virginia,  met  an  advance  corps  of  the  British, 
and  a smart  action  ensued,  when  the  British  were 
compelled  to  retire,  although  both  of  the  Ame- 
rican Commanders  fell.  The  bravery  displayed 
upon  this  occasion  tended  to  inspire  a confidence 
of  the  General  in  his  troops,  which  had  been 
highly  impaired  by  the  disgraceful  conduct  at 
Kipp’s  Bay. 

The  British  General  Howe,  with  a view  to  cut 
off  Washington’s  communication  with  the  Eastern 
states,  detached  him  from  his  posts  in  the  High- 
lands, and  to  force  a capitulation  by  throwing  him 
into  a cut  de  sac  or  risking  a general  action  passed 
through  Hurl  gate,  a dangerous  pas&age  in  the 
East  River,  with  four  thousand  men,  in  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  and  landed  at  Frog’s  neck,  near 
West  Chester.  At  this  Juncture,  Washington  was 
most  critically  situated.  A council  of  officers 
w as  held ; whose  opinion  was  that  he  should  retain 
his  position,  with  which,  however,  his  own  did  not 
accord.  While  he  was  vibrating  in  his  own  mind 
how  to  act.  General  Lee  arrived  in  camp  from 
Georgia^  fVom  wblcl^  he  had  been  called  by 
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Congress,  to  the  assistaiice  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief — another  meeting  of  officers  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  his  arrival,  at  which  he  assisted  and 
pointed  out  in  terms  the  most  energetic  and  con- 
vincing, the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the 
position,  which  they  then  held — thus  the  board 
changed  their  opinion,  and  Washington  moved 
oil'  the  same  night.  Next  morning,  Howe  put  liis 
design  into  execution  ; but  the  Americans  were 
gone  ; thus  his  indolence  in  retarding  his  opera- 
tions for  one  week  after  landing,  proved  the  sal- 
vation of  the  provincial  army.  Thus  frustrated^ 
Howe  adopted  a new  plan  of  operations,  and  pass- 
ed into  New-Jersey,  the  invasion  of  w hich  called 
for  Washington’s  presence  into  that  place. 

The  occupancy  of  the  position  in  the  Highlands, 
by  Gen.  Heath’s  command  was  designed  to  keep 
up  the  communication  with  the  Eastern  states  and 
prevent  any  communication  of  the  enemy  with  tiie 
Northern  part  of  New-York.  The  change  of  the 
intended  operations  of  the  enemy  for  New-Jer- 
sey, in  consequence  of  the  fortunate  escape  of  the 
Americans  from  their  perilous  situation,  produced 
by  the  advice  of  Lee,  and  sanctioned  by  Wash- 
ington, having  induced  him  to  pass  into  that  state 
to  meet,  with  the  means  in  his  power,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  it  was  judged  proper  to  leave  a 
body  of  troops  in  Fort  Washington,  on  the  West 
side  of  Aork  Island  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
city,  under  Colonel  Magaw,  and  another  in  Fort 
Lee  on  the  opposite  shore,  to  annoy  the  enemy’s 
shipping.  The  works  of  Fort  Washington  had 
been  constructed  on  too  large  a scale,  requiring 
ten  thousand  men  to  defend  them  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  and  the  subsequent  contraction^ 
by  no  means,  added  to  their  capability  of  defence. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  General  Greene^  who  was 
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fatally  convinced  of  his  error,  when  too  late,  that 
this  post  should  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  His 
opinion  prevailed,  and  the  result  was  the  captur’fe 
of  Colonel  Magaw  and  two  thousand  men,  the 
flower  of  the  army.  The  capture  of  Fort  Lee 
followed — the  Americans  evacuated  it  with  such 
precipitancy,  that  it  was  occupied  by  six  thousand 
troops  under  Cornwallis  before  the  fugitives  had 
time  to  remove  their  military  stores  or  camp  equi- 
page. 

Washington  retreated,  and  took  post  along 
the  river  Hackensack,  which  situation,  by  the 
river  Passaic  formed  another  cul  de  sac,  of  which 
the  enemy  did  not  avail  himself.  Washington 
proceeded  to  Newark,  where  he  halted,  for  some 
days,  and  thence  retired  to  New-Brunswick,  pur- 
sued in  a snail-like  pace  by  a a full  flushed  foe. 
Here  he  remained  a short  time,  keeping  up  a shew 
of  resistance.  As  the  enemy  advanced,  he  re- 
tired, leaving  Lord  Stirling,  with  1200  men  at 
Princeton  to  w atch  their  motions. 

In  consequence  of  the  advance  of  Cornwallis, 
an  immediate  retreat  across  the  Delaware  was 
^fleeted  on  the  8th  of  December. 

In  his  retreat  through  New- Jersey,  his  army 
tvas  composed  of  most  wretched  materials,  and 
as  ill  provided  for,  and  the  torpid  conduct  of  the 
enemy  alone  led  the  Americans  on  to  glory  and 
independence ; for  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands, 
that  had  the  advancing  army,  flushed  with  success, 
pushed  on  with  vigour,  rapidity  and  caution,  the 
struggle  w ould  have  had  an  early  termination ; 
because  Washington's  forces  were  daily  dimi-. 
Hishing  by  hundreds. 

General  Lee  had  been  ordered  to  follow  Wash- 
feigton,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Morristov*  n,i^ 
where  he  halted  for  some  days,  and  moved 
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forces  to  Vealtown,  about  eight  miles  distant,  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th  of  December.  He  very 
iinprovidently  lodged  at  a Mrs.  Whites,  at  Bas- 
kingridge,  at  a distance  from  the  main  body, 
with  only  a guard  for  his  defence. 

Colonel  Harcourt,  being  on  a foraging  party 
in  the  vicinity,  was  apprized  of  the  fact,  by  one 
of  the  disaffected  Americans.  He  immediately 
determined  to  attempt  Lee’s  capture,  which  he 
effected,  through  the  negligence  of  the  General’s 
guard,  without  bloodshed,  and  Major,  since  Ma- 
jor-General Wilkinson,  who  was  in  the  house,  at 
the  same  time,  narrowly  escaped  a similar  fate, 
liee’s  conduct  was  of  a dubious  character.  He 
held  the  military  talents  of  Washington  in  a low 
estimation.  His  knowledge  as  a soldier  had  here- 
tofore been  only  called  into  action  to  the  north- 
ward, to  relieve  the  army  from  difficulties,  into 
which  the  juvenile  experience  of  their  command- 
ers had  led  them.  His  exertions  liad  been  crowned 
w ith  success.  His  conduct  of  the  war  in  the 
Southern  states,  had  elevated  his  character  to  its 
zenith.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  many, 
that  he  aspired  to  supplant  Washington  in  com- 
mand, by  loitering  on  the  road,  apparently  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  orders ; but  secretly  w atch- 
ing  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunitj^  to  attack 
them  at  the  happy  moment,  when  the  spirit  he 
w ould  infuse  to  his  insulated  command,  his  own 
energy,  and  military  knowledge  would  lead  to 
Vi  tory,  in  the  blaze  of  which  tiie  sin  of  disobe- 
dience would  have  been  totally  obscured,  and 
himself  promoted  to  the  chief  command  in  the 
place  of  Washington.  It  has  been  observed  by 
go:>d  authority,  that,  on  the  1 4th  of  December, 
u he  had  not  been  uulouanate  on  the  present 
21 
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occasion,  the  following  day  would  have  thrown 
a most  brilliant  refulgence  on  his  character  at 
Princeton,  from  which  he  was  distant  with  re*» 
freshed  troops,  only  tw  enty-tliree  miles. 

Immediately  after  this,  Sullivan  and  Gates^ 
formed  ajunction  with  the  Commander-in-chief, 
tvest  of  the  Delaw^are,  near  Bethlehem,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. This  infused  him  with  new  life.  Congress, 
about  this  time,  removed  to  Baltimore,  having 
directed  Washington  to  use  every  effort  for  the 
preservation  of  Philadelphia ; to  aid  in  which, 
they  made  every  exertion. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  General  Wash'* 
ington  received  a lettet  from  Colonel  Reed,  who 
with  Colonel  Cadwallader,  was  stationed  at  Bris* 
tol,  requesting  him  to  w atch  the  mo\  ements  of  the 
enemy.  This  letter  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  art 
offensive  operation.  Washington  deemed  this  ad- 
vice prudent  and  made  dispositions  for  the  neces- 
sary movements 

The  British  General  had  previously  established 
advanced  posts  of  Hessians  at  Trenton,  Borden- 
ton,  Mount-Holly,  Blackhorse  and  Burlington, 
untenable  places,  and  retired  with  his  main 
bod}^  to  New-Brunswick,  occupying  all  the  inter- 
vening positions.  These  troops  had  become 
particularly  obnoxious,  because  of  their  cruelties 
and  rapine.  Their  ignorance  of  the  English 
language  was  also  against  them.  The  towns  above 
mentioned  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  last  wichin  twenty  miles  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  Hessians  from  a confidence  in  their  mili- 
tary superiority  became  inattentive  to  the  motions 
of  the  Americans,  and  were  vv^hollj^  engaged  with 
those  licentious  outrages,  which  had  rendered 
them  odious  all  the  mhabitants. 
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Washington  prepared  to  surprise  the  enemy 
in  their  quarters.  Accordingly,  he  formed  his 
army  into  three  divisions — the  first  was  to  cross 
the  Delaware  at  Trenton  ferry — the  second 
below  Bordenton — and  the  third  he  commanded 
in  person,  accompanied  by  Generals  Sullivan  and 
Greene.  This  division  consisted  of  3000  of  the 
best  men  in  the  American  service,  w ith  a train  of 
twenty  field-pieces.  On  the  25th  of  December, 
Washington  marched  at  the  head  of  his  division,  to 
a ferry  some  miles  below  Trenton,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  pass  it  at  midnight,  which  would  enable 
him  to  arrive  at  that  place  by  dawn  of  day. 

In  consequence  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
difliculty  in  breaking  the  ice,  it  was  four  o’clock 
ill  the  morning  before  Washington  could  land 
his  troops,  with  their  artillery  on  the  Jersey  shore. 
He  then  formed  his  men  into  tw  o grand  divisions ; 
ene  of  which  he  ordered  to  proceed  by  the  lower 
road,  while  he  led  the  other  by  the  upper  road 
to  Trenton.  Though  it  was  now  eight  o’clock, 
the  enemy  did  not  discover  the  approach  of  the 
Americans,  till  they  were  attacked  by  Washing- 
ton’s division,  and  in  three  minutes  afterwards 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  was  assailed  by  the 
other  detachment.  Colonel  Rahl,  who  commanded 
the  Hessians,  made  every  eflbrt,  that  could  be 
expected  from  a brave  veteran ; but  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  his  troops  completely  surrounded, 
and  to  the  number  of  1000  men  laid  down  their 
arms.  This  victory  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  events  that  befel  the  Americans 
during  the  war. 

Washington  re-passed  the  Delaware,  and  his 
return  to  Philadelphia  with  such  a considerable 
number  of  prisoners,  was  both  pleasing  and  un- 
expected. To  surprise  a body  of  veterans,  and 
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defeat  them  in  their  own  quarters  was  an  achieve- 
ment,  which  excited  the  liveliest  emotions  of  admi- 
ration in  the  breasts  of  the  Americans.  They 
were  now  emulous  to  second  the  efforts  of  a Ge- 
neral, who  had  so  nobly  effected  their  defence ; 
men  of  energy  and  influence  were  despatched  in 
all  directions  to  rouse  the  militia,  and  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  American  troops,  whose 
engagement  was  nearly  expired,  agreed  to  serve 
six  weeks  longer  for  a gratuity  of  ten  dollars 
to  each. 

When  the  Hessian  prisoners  were  secured, 
Washington  again  crossed  the  Delaware,  and 
look  possession  of  Trenton.  Several  detach- 
ments of  the  British  assembled  at  Princeton,, 
when  they  were  joined  by  the  army  from  Bruns- 
wick, commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  This 
general  now  marched  to  Trenton,  and  attacked 
the  Americans  on  the  2d  of  January,  1777,  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  vanguard  of 
the  Americans  was  compelled  to  retreat;  but  the 
pursuing  enemy  was  checked  by  some  field-pieces, 
which  were  posted  on  the  opposite  bank  of  San- 
pink  Creek.  Thus  two  armies,  on  which  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  American  Revolution 
depended,  were  crowded  into  the  village  of  Tren- 
ton, and  only  separated  by  a creek  in  many  places 
fordable.  The  British  army  discontinued  their 
operations,  and  lay  on  their  arms  in  readiness  to 
make  another  attack  next  morning.  Meanwhile, 
Washington  ordered  the  baggage  to  be  silently 
i*emoved,  and  having  left  fires  and  patroles  in  his 
camp  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he  led  his  army  during 
the  obscurity  of  the  night,  by  a circuitous  route 
to  Princeton. 

Washington  had  held  a council  of  war  with  his 
Oncers,  in  which  this  movement  had  been  deter- 
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mined  on,  as  the  most  likely  to  preserve  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  from  being  captured  by  the 
British  army.  He  reached  Princeton  early  in  the 
morning,  and  would  have  surrounded  three  regi- 
ments of  British  infantry  that  were  stationed  there, 
had  not  a detachment,  which  was  marching  to 
Trenton  descried  his  troops,  and  despatched  cou~ 
riers  to  alarm  their  fellow-soldiers. 

On  their  approach  to  Princeton,  the  centre  of 
the  Americans  was  charged  by  a party  of  the 
British  troops,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  In  this 
emergency,  Washington  rode  forward  ; he  placed 
himself  between  his  flying  troops  and  the  enemy. 
The  Americans,  encouraged  by  his  exhortations 
and  example,  rallied  and  attacked  the  British 
in  turn ; and  though  Washington  w as  for  some  mo- 
ments between  two  fires,  he  providentiallj^  escaped 
without  a wound.  During  this  contest,  the  Britsh 
troops  displayed  the  most  determined  valour. — 
One  of  the  three  regiments,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Mawhood,  undismayed  by  the  superiority 
of  the  Americans  in  point  of  numbers,  charged 
them  with  their  bayonets,  forced  their  way  through 
their  ranks,  and  marched  forward  to  Maidenhead, 
now^  Lawu'enceville ; the  other  two  regiments  re- 
tired in  excellent  order,  and  retreated  to  Bruns- 
wick. 

After  the  affair  at  Princeton,  Washington 
moved  to  Plukemin,  and  thence  to  Morristown. 

The  British  general  w as  so  much  disconcerted 
at  these  unexpected  manoeuvres  of  Washington, 
that  he  evacuated  Trenton,  and  retired  with  his 
whole  force  to  Brunswick  ! 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  a month,  all  that  part  of 
the  Jerseys,  which  lies  between  Brunswick  and 
Delaware,  was  overrun  by  the  British  troops, 
and  recovered  by  the  Americans.  Washington 
21^ 
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Stationed  an  adequate  force  in  each  of  the  im- 
portant places,  which  he  had  regained,  and  the 
campaign  of  1776  closed  with  few  advantages  to 
the  British  arms,  except  the  acquisition  of  New- 
Sfork. 

During  these  hostile  operations,  both  armies 
had  suflered  great  hardships.  Many  of  the  Ame- 
rican soldiers  were  destitute  of  shoes,  and  their 
naked  feet  w ere  often  wounded  by  the  inequalities 
of  the  frozen  ground,  insomuch  that  their  foot- 
steps were  marked  with  blood.  Their  clothing 
was  too  slight  for  the  rigorous  season  ; there  was 
scarcely  a tent  in  the  whole  army,  yet  so  enthu- 
siastically were  they  attached  to  their  General, 
that  they  underwent  those  hardships  without  re- 
pining. W ashington  merited  this  generous  con- 
fidence ; his  benignity  to  his  troops,  the  cheerful- 
ness, with  which  he  participated  their  inconveni- 
ences and  dangers,  and  the  heroism,  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  heat  of  action,  commanded  their 
veneration . In  the  actions  of  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton, he  united  the  stratagem  of  Hannibal  with 
the  intrepidity  of  Caesar,  while  his  success  ani- 
mated the  hopes,  and  roused  the  energies  of  the 
friends  of  American  Independence. 

Though  vested  with  extraordinary  powers  to 
raise  troops,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
those,  whom  he  had  together.  A few  were  influ- 
enced, by  the  persuasions  of  their  officers,  to 
remain  and  defend  the  common  cause ; but  the 
major  part  of  the  army  were  induced  to  serve  by 
Aeir  attachment  to  their  General,  Indeed,  the 
high  estimation,  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  coun- 
trymen, w^as  of  the  greatest  efficacy  on  many 
occasions,  and  now  it  absolutely  prevented  the 
^'oop^from  disbanding  themselves^ 
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The  recruits  supplied  by  the  several  provinceSj 
fell  short  of  the  intended  number;  yet  while  the 
British  troops  were  detained  at  New-York,  Wash- 
ington received  numerous  reinforcements.  He 
now  moved  from  his  winter  encampment  atMorris- 
town,  to  the  high  lands  about  Middle  brook,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brunswick.  In  this  strong  posi- 
tion, he  threw  up  works  along  the  front  of  his 
lines,  but  his  principal  advantage  w as  the  difficulty 
to  approach  his  camp,  the  ground  being  so  judici- 
ously occupied  as  to  expose  the  enemy  to  every 
kind  of  danger  in  an  attack.  On  the  one  side,  he 
covered  the  Jerseys,  and  on  the  other  he  observed 
the  motions  of  the  British  army  at  Brunswick,  of 
which  he  commanded  a full  prospect. 

Many  stratagems  w^ere  employed  by  the  British 
General  to  draw  Washington  from  his  strong  situ- 
ation ; but  without  effect,  so  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  attempt  on  Philadelphia  by 
sea. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  the  British  fleet  sailed 
from  Sandy  Hook,  with  thirty*six  battalions  of 
British  and  Hessian  infantry,  a regiment  of  light 
dragoons,  and  a corps  of  American  Loyalists  on 
board.  After  a tedious  navigation,  they  w ent  up 
the  river  Elk  as  far  as  was  practicable.  Here  the 
army  landed,  without  opposition,  on  the  25th  of 
August.  Part  of  the  troops  were  left  to  guard 
the  stores,  while  General  Howe  proceeded,  with 
the  main  body,  to  the  head  of  the  Elk. 

When  Washington  received  information,  that 
the  British  fleet  had  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  he 
marched  with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  defence 
of  Philadelphia.  His  army,  amounting  to  tw  elve 
thousand,  passed  through  that  city  to  meet  the 
British  forces,  w hich  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand. 
He  encamped  on  the  Brandywine  Creek,  about 
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midway  from  the  Elk  to  Philadelphia,  and  sent 
detachments  to  harrass  the  British  army  on  their 
march. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  Washington 
retired  to  the  side  of  the  creek  next  Philadelphia, 
with  a determination  to  dispute  the  passage.  On 
the  11th  of  September,  the  royal  army  advanced 
to  the  attack  at  day-break,  and  after  a well  con- 
tested battle,  which  lasted  till  night,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  five  hundred  taken 
prisoners.  On  the  side  of  the  conquerors,  the 
loss  did  not  exceed  five  hundred.  The  v ictory 
was  so  complete,  that  darkness  alone  prevented, 
the  pursuit  and  consequent  destruction  or  capture 
of  the  whole  provincial  army.  The  greatest  val- 
our had  been  displayed  by  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers on  both  sides.  In  this  engagement,  the 
celebrated  Count  Pulaski  was  a volunteer.  Had  his 
advise  been  attended  to,  a different  result  might 
have  been  expected.  Among  the  American  troops, 
who  distinguished  themselves  most,  were  the 
Virginians,  who  from  their  afiection  for  Wash- 
ington, had  on  all  occasions  evinced  the  greatest 
intrepidity  and  enthusiasm. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  Americans 
retired  to  Chester,  whence  Washington  wrote  an 
account  of  his  defeat  to  the  President  of  Congress. 
His  letter  is  dated  12  o’clock  at  night,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  faithful  picture  ever  given,  of 
the  reflections  of  a great  mind  amid  disaster  and 
difficulty.  His  troops  though  defeated  were  not 
dispirited,  and  they  considered  their  misfortune 
rather  as  the  consec]uence  of  superior  skill  on  the 
side  of  their  enemies,  than  as  proceeding  from 
any  defect  of  valour  on  theirs. 
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Congress,  which  had  returned  from  Baltimore 
to  Philadelphia,  were  now  obliged  to  retire  a 
second  time.  Tliey  went  first  to  Lancaster,  and 
afterwards  to  Yorktown. 

General  Howe,  at  the  head  of  the  van-guard 
of  his  army,  entered  Philadelphia  in  triumph  on 
tlie  26th  of  September,  and  the  main  body  ol  the 
British  army  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
city.  The  American  army  was  posted  at  Skippach 
Creek  sixteen  miles  distant.  When  Washington 
received  the  intelligence  that  the  British  army  was 
divided,  lie  resolved  to  surprise  the  camp  of  the 
principal  division  at  Germantown. — Accordingly 
on  the  3d  of  October,  in  the  evening,  he  marched 
in  great  silence,  and  about  3 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  reached  the  British  camp,  and  immediately 
made  the  requisite  dispositions  for  an  attack.  The 
patroles  discovered  his  approach,  and  the  troops 
were  called  to  arms. 

The  Americans  assailed  the  camp  with  the 
greatest  intrepidity ; but  they  were  received  with 
such  bravery,  that  after  a very  hot  action,  they 
were  repulsed  and  compelled  to  retreat  with 
considerable  loss. 

The  Americans  would  have  gained  a most  signal 
victory  on  that  day,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  General  Stevenson,  who  was  certainly 
guilty  of  disobedience  to  orders,  which  had  been 
given  in  the  most  positive  terms.  The  plan  was 
well  conceived  and  if  he  had  performed  the  duty 
assigned  to  him,  it  would  have  prevented  the  ill 
effects  which  resulted  from  the  delay  in  attacking 
Chew’s  house,  wherein  a part  of  the  enemy  had 
stationed  themselves.  This  officer  was  posted  with 
his  corps  near  Jenkintown,  and  ordered  to  move 
simultaneously  with  the  main  body,  down  the 
old  York  roadl,  to  the  Rising-suu  tavern,  and 
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then  to  proceed  up  the  Germantown  road.  Had 
this  movement  been  executed  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  would,  at  the  same  time, 
have  cut  off  the  succours  of  the  retreating  foe,  and, 
by  the  attack,  in  rear  as  well  as  front,  compelled 
him  to  surrender.  Stevenson  was  tried  by  a court 
martial,  and  cashiered  for  disobedience  of  orders. 

When  the  news,  that  Philadelphia  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  royal  army  reached  the  northern 
colonies,  they  sent  a reinforcement  of  4000  of  their 
best  men  to  Washington.  On  their  arrival,  he  ad- 
vanced within  fourteen  miles  of  the  city,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a strong  encampment  at  White  Marsh. 

The  British  General  marched  out  of  Phila-y 
delphia  in  the  beginning  of  December,  to  afford 
Washington  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a gene- 
ral engagement ; but  he  was  determined  to  act 
merely  on  the  defensive.  Finding,  that  he  could 
not  provoke  the  enemy  to  engage,  General  Howe, 
returned  to  the  city  on  the  Sth  of  December,  and 
his  army  went  into  winter- quarters. 

Washington  now  removed  his  camp  to  Valley 
Forge  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuykill,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  In  this  strong  position, 
he  could  observe  every  motion  of  the  British  army. 
Huts  were  erected,  in  order  to  protect  his  army 
from  the  rigour  of  winter.  The  willingness,  with 
which  the  troops  consented  to  undergo  the  various 
hardships  of  so  uncomfortable  a situation,  was 
a proof  of  the  warmth  of  their  attachment  to  their 
General,  and  their  determination  to  defend  their 
country. 

While  the  British  army  were  thus  successful  in 
the  middle  colonies,  more  important  and  decisive 
events  happened  in  the  northern  provinces.  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a veteran 
army,  to  make  a vigorous  campaign  upon  the 
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lakes  and  in  the  adjoining  provinces.  He  first 
took  possession  orTiconderoga,  then  crossed  lake 
George,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  near  Saratoga.  Here  his  progress  was 
checked  by  the  Americans  under  General  Gates  ; 
and  after  two  severe  actions,  he  was  forced  to 
surrender  on  the  17th  of  October,  1777. — This 
event  diffused  an  universal  Joy,  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  European  nations,  and  France 
in  particular,  who,  from  prejudice  or  envy,  had 
-so  long  been  desirous  of  the  downfall  of  British 
grandeur,  received  this  news  with  open  exultation. 
Indeed,  several  individuals  of  Fraince  had  exerted 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  A num- 
ber of  brave  and  experienced  officers  of  the  Irish 
brigade,  volunteered  in  the  cause  of  the  British 
colonies  against  their  parent  state ; and  even  some 
of  the  young  nobility  of  France  were  emulous  to 
distinguish  themselves  on  this  occasion.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these,  were  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette;  Roche  du  Fermoy,  who  served  in  the 
army,  which  acted  against  General  Burgoyne ; De 
Coudray,  a French  officer  of  rank;  and  Bai\)n 
St.  Ovary. 

By  the  assistance  of  these  auxiliaries,  the  Ame- 
ricans daily  improved  in  discipline,  and  the 
successful  close  of  the  campaign  on  the  frontiers, 
cheered  them  with  the  most  pleasing  expectations 
respecting  the  issue  of  the  war. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1778  a treaty  of 
alliance  between  France  and  America  was  signed 
by  the  contracting  parties.  Washington  appointed 
a day  for  the  whole  army,  to  celebrate  this  event, 
and  it  was  observed  with  the  greatest  military 
pomp. 

In  May,  General  Howe  took  his  departure  for 
England,  and  the  chief  command  of  the  Britisk 
army  devolved  on  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
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In  the  early  part  of  1778,  the  generally  adverse 
fortunes,  which  had  attended  the  operations  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  aided  by  the  opinions  of 
several  military  characters  in  high  repute,  gave 
birth  to  a party  in  Congress  disposed  to  dispossess 
him  of  command,  at  a favourable  juncture.  Gen- 
eral Conway,  of  Irish  parentage,  who  from  the 
age  of  eleven  had  been  in  France,  and  in  the  ser- 
vice of  its  monarch,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
in  almost  unreserved  expressions,  that  Washington 
was  but  little  acquainted  with  military  affairs. — 
Conway  and  General  Lee  stood  not  alone  in  the 
opinions,  which  they  entertained  respecting  the 
Commander-in-chief.  General  Gates  and  many 
others  w ere  suspected  of  having  entertained  simi- 
lar sentiments.  A correspondence  between  the 
Commander-in-chief  and  Gates  took  place  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Germantown,  in  which 
the  latter  betrayed  a disposition  of  tergiversation, 
but  the  latter,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the 
general  good,  contrived  to  mitigate  his  apprehen- 
sions, and  to  prevail  upon  him  to  persevere  in  the 
glorious  cause,  in  which  he  had  been  induced  to 
embark. 

The  English  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
British  ministry  to  attempt  a reconciliation  w ith 
the  Colonies,  arrived  in  New-York  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June;  but  before  they  could  receive  an 
answer  from  Congress,  General  Sn*  H.  Clinton, 
wdio  commanded  in  consequence  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  General  Howe,  w ho  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land by  order  of  his  government,  evacuated  Phi- 
ladelphia, after  the  British  army  had  kept  posses- 
sion of  it  for  nine  moifths.  This  event  took  place 
on  the  18th  of  June,  and  it  was  considered  by 
Americans  as  the  harbinger  of  their  indepeiiden<  e. 
They  asserted,  that  the  strength  of  Britain  w as 
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broken  on  the  American  continent,  and  that  the 
army  retreated  towards  the  sea,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  embark,  if  the  exigencies  of  Britain  required 
its  assistance. 

The  British  army  marched  out  of  Phiiadelphia 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  crossed  the 
Delaware  before  noon,  with  all  its  baggage. 

Washington  had  been  apprized  of  this  move- 
ment, and  despatched  expresses  into  the  Jerseys 
to  collect  troops.  He  passed  the  Delaware  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  was  hourly  joined 
by  reinforcements  of  regular  troops  and  militia. 

General  Clinton  retreated  across  the  country 
towards  Saiidy-Hook,  whence  a passage  to  New- 
York  might  be  easily  effected.  In  the  mean  time, 
Y/ashington  pursued  the  British  army ; he  sent 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  with  a detachment  of 
chosen  troops  to  iiarrass  tlie  rear  of  the  enemy  ; 
General  Lee,  who  had  been  lately  exchanged, 
followed  with  a division  to  support  him  ; and 
Washington  himself  moved  with  the  main  body 
to  sustain  the  whole. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  the  British  army  encamped 
in  a strong  position  at  Monmouth,  near  Freehold  ; 
an  d,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  van  division 
of  the  Americans  under  General  Lee,  commenced 
the  attack  by  a severe  cannonade  ; but  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  had  made  such  judicious  arrangements 
of  his  troops,  that  the  provincials  were  unable  to 
make  any  impression  on^his  rear. 

The  British  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  en- 
gaged the  Americans  with  such  vigour,  that  their 
first  line,  commanded  by  General  Lee,  was  com- 
pletely broken  ; their  second  line  was  also  de- 
feated ; they  both  rallied,  however,  and  posted 
themseh^es  in  a place  where  there  was  a morass 
in  their  front.  They  were  again  charged  by  the 
22 
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British  troops,  and  with  difficulty  preserved  from 
a total  defeat  by  the  junction  of  their  main' body 
under  Washington. 

In  this  action^  llie  bravery  and  discipline  of  the 
British  troops  were  conspicuous.  They  had  forc- 
ed an  enemy  superior  in  number  from  tw  o strong 
positions,  and  had  endured  excessive  fatigue  both 
from  the  intense  heat  of  the  day  and  unremitting 
exertions.  1 he  loss  of  the  royal  army  was  about 
five  hundred  men,  and  that  of  the  Americans  w as 
considerable. 

In  consequence  of  some  observations  of  General 
Washington  to  General  Lee,  respecting  his  con- 
duct, during  the  action,  the  latter  took  oiience  and 
wrote  an  intemperate  letter,  which  not  comporting 
w ith  the  dignity  of  office  nor  a due  regard  to  cor- 
rect discipline  could  not  be  passed  over. 

Washington,  after  the  retreat  of  the  British  ar- 
my, marched  to  White  Plains,  near  King’s-bridge^ 
where  he  encamped.  He  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion till  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  w hen  he  retired 
to  Middle-brook,  in  New-Jersey.  Here  his  army 
erected  huts,  similar  to  those,  w hich  they  had  made 
at  Valley-Forge,  and  went  into  winter-quarters. 

Ja  May,  1779,  General  Sir  H.  Clinton  sent^ 
division  of  the  Britisli  army  to  take  Stoney-Point, 
a strong  fort  insularly  situate  at  high  water, 
and  connected  to  the  main  by  a small  bridge 
thrown  over  a morass,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Vorth-River.  This  expedition  w as  successful,  as 
the  distance  at  w hich  Washington  lay  with  his  army 
prevented  him  from  giving  any  assistance  to  the 
garrison.  The  British  general  fortified  this  post 
in  the  strongest  manner,  and  encamped  at  Philips- 
burg,  half-way  between  that  fortress  and  New- 
York,  to  be  in  readiness  to  compel  W ashington  to 
an  engagement,  if  lie  should  leave  his  station  in 
Jersey. 
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In  order  to  counteract  these  operations,  W asb- 
irigtoii  advanced  towards  the  British  army.  He 
took  a strong  position  at  West  Point,  on  the  banks 
of  the  North  River,  and  formed  a design  to  re- 
cover Stoney- Point  by  surprise.  He  sent  Gen- 
eral W a3nie,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  officers  in 
his  army,  to  conduct  this  enterprise.  Wayne,  at 
the  head  of  a detacliment  of  chosen  men,  arrived 
on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Julj^  within  sight  of 
Stoney-Point.  He  formed  his  men  into  two  co- 
luinns,  with  orders  to. use  the  ba^^ouet  only.  The 
right  column  ivas  commanded  by  liimself  in  per- 
son, the  left  by  Major  Stewart,  a bold  and  active 
officer.  At  midnlgiit,  the  two  columns  marched 
to  the  attack,  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  works, 
which  were  surrounded  with  a morass  and  two 
rows  of  abbatis,  well  provided  w itli  artillery.  Tlie 
Americans  were  opposed  by  a tremendous  tire  of 
musketry  and  grape-shot,  but  they  pressed  for- 
ward with  the  bayonet,  and  both  columns  met  in 
the  centre  of  the  works,  wd)ere  the  garrison 
amounting  to  five  hnndred  men,  were  obiiged  to 
surrender  prisoners  of  war. 

When  the  British  General  received  intelligence 
of  the  surprise  of  Stoney-Point,  he  marched  with 
his  army  to  retake  it,  and  as  Washington  did  not 
consider  its  possession  of  sufficient  importance  to 
risk  a general  action,  he  demolished  the  w orks, 
and  carried  off  the  artillery. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1779,  General  Sir 
H.  Clinton  sailed  from  New-York,  with  a consi- 
derable body  of  troops,  to  attack  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  where  General  Lincoln  command- 
ed. After  a close  siege  of  six  weeks,  the  town  wa.s 
surrendered  to  the  British,  and  the  whole  Ameri- 
can garrison  made  prisoners.  In  August,  1780. 
Lord  Cornwallis  defeated  the  Americans,  tmder 
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General  Gates,  at  Camden,  in  South  Carolir^a^ 
and  he  afterwards,  marched  through  the  Southern 
States  without  opposition. 

During  the  summer  of  1780,  the  British  troops 
made  frequent  incursions  from  New-^ork  into 
the  Jerseys,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  w as  made 
General  Knyphausen  with  seven  thousand  men 
to  surprise  the  advanced  posts  of  Washington’s 
army.  So  great  were  the  necessities  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, that  Washington  was  obliged  to  call  on  the 
magistrates  of  the  adjacent. counties  for  specified 
quantities  of  provisions ; nay,  he  w as  sometimes 
compelled  to  send  detachments  of  his  troops 
to  take  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.— 
This  scarcity  was  principally  owing  to  the  depre- 
dation of  the  paper  cun^ency,  which  discouraged 
the  farmers  from  selling  their  provisions  to  the 
army.  The  situation  of  Washington  was  pecu- 
liarly embarrassing— the  army  looked  to  him  for 
necessaries,  and  the  people  for  the  protection  of 
their  property.  His  prudence  surmounted  these 
ditficulties,  and  Congress  sent  a Committee  of 
their  ow  n body  to  his  camp,  to  concert  measures 
with  him  for  the  payment  and  supply  of  the  troops. 
As  the  attempt  of  the  British  army  against  Wash- 
ington had  made  no  impression  of  any  consequence, 
the  Americans  i3egan  to  recover  from  the  alarm, 
which  the  loss  of  Charleston  had  excited.  Warm 
exhortations  w ere  made  to  the  people  by  Congress, 
in  w liicli  they  w ere  called  upon  by  every  motive, 
that  could  animate  them  to  act  with  spirit  and 
promptitude  against  Cheat  Britain. 

In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Henry  Chinton  returned 
with  his  victorious  army  from  Ciiarleston  ; and 
Genera}  Arnold,  w ho  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  a very  considerable  division  of  the 
American  army  at  West  Point,  agreed  to  deliver 
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up  that  importaut  post  to  the  British  General.  As 
Washington  liad  set  out  for  Hartford  to  hold  a 
conference  with  Count  de  Rochambeau,  the  nego- 
ciation  between  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Arnold 
was  carried  on  with  greater  facility,  during  his  ab- 
sence. The  agent  employed  by  the  British  Gen- 
eral was  Major  Andre,  a young  officer  of  uncom- 
mon merit.  To  favour  the  necessary  communi- 
cations, the  Vulture  sloop  of  war  had  been  pre- 
viously stationed  in  the  North  river,  and  a boat 
was  sent  at  night  from  the  shore  to  fetch  Major 
Andre.  When  he  had  received  such  instructions 
as  related  to  his  business,  he  set  out  on  his  return  ; 
but  was  intercepted,  and  all  his  papers  seized. — » 
Arnold  escaped  on  board  the  Vulture,  but  Major 
Andre  was  brought  before  a board  of  general 
Officers,  by  whom  he  was  considered  as  a spy, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  The  ofhcers,  Vv  ho  signed 
the  condemnation  of  Andre,  and  Washington  him- 
self, testified  the  most  sincere  grief  at  the  necessity 
they  declared  themselves  to  be  under  of  complying 
with  the  rigorous  laws  established  in  such  cases.  Aii 
offer  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  exchange  Andre 
for  the  traitor  Arnold,  wliich  the  British  refused. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  the  American 
army  felt  the  rigour  of  the  season  with  peculiar 
circumstances  of  aggravation  by  want  of  pay, 
clothing,  &c.  The  troops  had  been  enlisted  for 
three  years,  which  were  now  expired,  and  incensed 
at  so  long  a continuance  of  hardships,  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  which 
was  followed  by  that  of  New- Jersey.  The  com- 
plaints of  these  soldiers  being  well  founded,  were 
redressed,  and  a general  amnesty  closed  the  bu- 
siness. That  part  of  the  American  army,  which 
was  under  the  command  of  Washington,  did  not 
escape  the  contagion  of  revolt.  He  prudently 
22^- 
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remained  in  his  quarters,  where  his  presence,  and 
the  respect  and  affection  for  his  person,  though  it 
did  not  prevent  murmurs,  kept  his  men  within 
bounds,  and  prevented  a mutiny. 

The  campaign  of  1781,  was  opened  with  great 
vigour  by  the  British  army  in  Carolina.  After 
several  skirmishes  with  various  success,  the  two 
armies  under  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General 
Greene,  met  at  Guildford,  on  the  15th  of  March, 
instant,  and  after  a well  contested  action,  the 
British  remained  masters  of  the  field.  Lord 
Cornwallis  afterwards  marched  into  Virginia, 
where  notwithstanding  the  advantages  he  gained 
over  the  Americans,  his  situation  became  very 
critical.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  prevented 
froiii  sending  him  reinforcements,  as  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  Washington  intended  to  attack 
iNew-York.  The  American  Commander-in-chief 
employed  great  finesse  to  deceive  the  British 
general,  and  by  a variety  of  judicious  manoeuvres, 
kept  liim  in  continual  alarm. — In  the  mean  time. 
Lord  Cornwallis  took  possession  of  York- town, 
in  Virginia,  where  he  was  followed  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette,  who  had  been  despatched  by 
Washington  with  2000  light  infantry  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  British  army. 

On  the  30th  August,  Count  de  Grasse  anchored 
in  Cheasapeake  Bay,  with  24  ships  of  the  line. 
He  landed  troops  to  co-operate  with  Washington, 
who  had  moved  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
to  the  southward,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  forced  marches  to  the  head  of  Elk, 
which  he  crossed  and  proceeded  to  York-town. 

Washington  now  invested  York-town,  w ith  an 
army  of  15,000  Americans,  and  9000  French* 
He  had  selected  his  best  troops  for  this  importajol* 
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occasion,  and  the  French  were  chosen  out  of  the 
bravest  corps  in  France. 

The  French  and  American  batteries  mounted 
With  50  pieces  of  cannon,  were  opened  against 
York-town  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October, 
and  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  till  the  14th 
when  two  detachments  of  the  besiegers  attacked 
and  stormed  two  redoubts  in  front  of  the  Briiish 
works.  The  besieged  were  now  So  reduced  by 
sickness,  and  the  accidents  of  war,  that  they 
amounted  only  to  5,600  effective  men.  Mean- 
while, Sir  Henry  Clinton  selected  7000  of  his 
best  troops,  which  he  embarked  at  New-York, 
on  board  the  British  fleet,  with  a determination 
to  succour  the  army  under  Lord  Coniw  allis  ; 
but  the  garrison  at  York-town  having  persevered 
to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  no  prospect  of  relief 
appearing,  anegociation  was  opened  with  Wash- 
ington, and  the  troops  and  seamen  were  obliged 
to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Thui> 
terminated  the  decisive  campaign  of  1780,  which 
realized  American  Independence. 

The  British  armament  appeared  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, about  the  latter  end  of  October,  but  to 
their  extreme  morification,  they  were  then  ap- 
prized that  the  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
surrendered. 

Washington  congratulated  the  officers  and  sold- 
iers of  the  combined  armies  on  their  success,  and  is- 
sued a general  pardon  to  all  persons  in  the  conti- 
nental army,  who  were  under  arrest,  ‘‘  that  every 
heart  might  partake  of  the  general  joy.”  Nor  did 
he  omit  what  he  knew  would  be  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  the  religious  turn  of  many  of  his  country- 
men. His  orders  concluded  with  a particular 
injunction,  “ that  a thanksgiving  service  should 
be  performed^”  at  which  it  was  solemnly  recom^* 
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mended  to  the  troops  to  assist  with  that  seriousness^ 
and  sensibility  of  heart,  which  the  surprising 
interposition  of  Providence,  in  their  favour,  so 
justly  claimed. 

He  was  solicitous,  that  the  prisoners  of  war 
should  be  well  treated.  By  his  orders,  they  were 
distributed  in  the  provinces  of  Virginia,  Marjdand^ 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  their  allowance  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  American  army. 

Congress  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  Wash- 
ington, Count  Rochambeau,  Count  de  Grasse, 
and  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  combined 
armies,  for  the  service  they  had  performed.  They 
also  resolved,  ‘‘  that,  in  remembrance  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  British  army,  a marble  column  should 
be  erected  at  York-town,  Virginia,  adorned  with 
emblems  of  the  alliance  between  France  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  inscribed  with  a 
succinct  account  of  the  memorable  event  it  w as 
intended  to  commemorate.” 

Washington  now  returned  with  the  principal 
part  of  his  army  to  the  vicinity  of  New-York, 
where,  as  he  was  unable  to  reduce  that  city,  he 
w ent  into  winter-quarters.  The  only  appearance 
of  an  existing  war  was  some  skirmishes  and  pre- 
datory excursions. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1782,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  ar- 
rived at  New-York,  being  appointed  to  command 
the  British  army  in  America.  Immediately  on 
his  arrival,  he  acquainted  Washington  and  Con- 
gress, that  negociations  for  a peace  had  been 
commenced  at  Paris.  Meanwhile,  the  British 
troops  evacuated  all  their  ports  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  retired  to  the  main  army  at 
New-York. 

Preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  by  Mk 
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Pitzherbert,  and  Mr.  Oswald,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Jay,  and  Mr.  Laurens,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  By  this  treaty,  his  Majesty  acknowledged 
the  Tiiirtcen  United  Colonies  to  be  free,  sove- 
reign and  independent  States.” 

As  military  operations  were  now  entirely  sus- 
pended, it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  the 
American  army  embodied.  The  States^  however, 
were  unable  to  pay  them  the  arrears  due  for  their 
inestimable  services,  and  those  men  who  had  spent 
the  prime  of  their  days  in  defence  of  their  countiy, 
were  now  to  be  dismissed  without  a reward. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  anoiymous  papers  to 
incite  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  revolt.  Wash- 
ington, who  was  then  in  camp,  saw  the  danger  and 
exerted  his  influence  to  prevent  it.*  At  a meeting 
of  the  general  and  field  officers,  with  one  officer 
from  each  company,  the  Commander-in-chief  ad- 
dressed them  in  a pathetic  speech,  in  which  he 

* These  anonymous  letters  were  not  written 
without  the  privity  of  General  Washington.  Congrt  ss 
had  resolved  to  disband  the  army,  but  they  were  at 
this  time  in  the  greatest  distress,  the  officers  being 
destitute  of  the  means  of  discharging  their  pjivate 
debts,  as  well  of  bearing  their  expenses  to  their 
respective  homes,  some  of  whom  had  to  tiavel  at 
least  700  miles  from  the  place  of  discharge.  Seve- 
ral petitions  from  the  officers  in  bf  bali  of  the 
suffering  army  had  been  presented  to  Congress^ 
who  had  treated  them  with  neglect,  unquestionably 
on  account  of  their  limited  powers  to  procure  the 
necessary  means  of  complying  with  their  reasonable 
demands.  Meetings  of  the  officers  had  been  held  on  the 
occasion,  who  d<  t^'rmined  on  the  course  to  be  taken 
and  General,  theb  Major  Armstrong,  whose  powers 
mind  were  duly  estunatedj  was  selected  to  perfgrna 
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conjured,  them  as  they  valued  their  honour, 
they  respected  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  as  they 
regarded  the  military  and  national  character  of 
America,  to  express  their  utmost  detestation  of 
the  man,  who  was  attempting  to  open  the  flood- 
gates of  civil  discord,  and  deluge  their  rising 
empire  with  blood.”  Washington  then  retired. 
The  oflicers,  softened  by  the  eloquence  of  their 
beloved  Commander,  entered  into  a resolution,  by 
which  they  declared,  “ that  no  circumstance  of 
distress  or  danger  should  induce  a conduct,  that 
might  tend  to  sully  the  reputation  and  glory  they 
had  acquired  ; tliat  the  army  continued  to  have 
an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of  Congress 
and  their  country,  and  that  tliey  view  ed  with  ab- 
horrence, and  rejected  with  disdain,  the  infamous 


the  disagreable  tusk.  The  use  made  of  these  letters 
not  being  such  as  was iniended,  General  Washington, 
adopted  the  course  long  since  known  to  the  world,  of 
declaring  his  disapprobation. 

At  a subsequent  period,  General  Armstrong  fi- 
gured on  the  political  arena  : A son  of  a tory  of  the 
devolution,  strong  as  bis  lather,  in  his  attachment 
to  the  British  monwirch,  hurled  against  Armstrong 
the  crime  of  writing  those  letters,  sheltering  his  po- 
litical depravities  under  the  specious  pretensions  of 
a regard  to  the  princifilcs  of  Washington.  Tliat 
the  illustrious  Washington  was  acquainted  with  the 
objects  of  those  letters,  and  privy  to  them,  at  the 
time  of  thei  publication,  it  need  only  be  observed,  tiiat 
about  the  lime  of  his  retiremen;  from  office,  he  wrote 
to  their  author  substantially  as  follows  ; because  the 
compiler  in  the  present  instance,  writes  from  me- 
mory: There  may  be  limes  and  occasions  when 

my  opinion  respecting  the  author  of  the  anonymous 
letters  may  be  necessary  to  be  known  : 1 entirely 
.v^cquil  him  ©f  any  improper  intention/’ 
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propositions  in  the  late  aiioiiyinous  address  to  the 
officers  of  the  anny.” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1783,  Congress 
issued  a proclamation,  in  which  the  armies  oi  the 
United  Slates  svere  applauded  for  their  long, 
emineni,  and  laithful  services.”  Congress  then 
declared  it  to  be  their  pleasure,  ‘‘that  such  part 
of  their  federal  armies  as  stood  engaged  to  serve 
during  the  war,  should,  from  and  after  the  3d  day 
of  November  next,  be  absolutely  discharged  from 
the  said  service.” 

Washington’s  “ Farewel  Orders  to  the  Armies 
of  the  United  States,”  dated  Rocky-hill,  near 
Princeton,  2d  November,  1783,  is  a pathetic  ex- 
hortation, in  which  disinterestedness  is  blended 
with  wisdom.  It  contains  the  following  interesting 
and  impressive  passages  : 

“ It  only  remains  for  the  Commander-in-chief 
to  address  himself  once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time,  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
bid  them  an  affectionate — a long  farewel. 

“ It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  en- 
larged prospects  of  happiness  opened  by  the 
establishment  of  our  independence,  almost  ex  eed 
the  power  of  description  ; and  sliall  not  the  brave 
men  who  have  contributed  so  essentially  to  this 
inestimable  acquisition,  retiring  victorious  from 
tiie  field  of  war  to  the  field  of  agriculture,  par-^ 
ticipate  in  all  the  blessings  which  have  been 
obtained  ? — In  such  a Republic,  who  will  exclude 
them  from  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  the  fruitA^ 
of  their  labours  To  these  hardy  soldiers,  who 
are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  fisher- 
ies will  aflbrd  ample  and  profitable  employments 
and  the  fertile  regions  of  the  West  will  yield  a 
most  happy  asylum  to  those,  who  fond  of  domes- 
tic enjoyment,  are  seeking  for  personal  iudepenr 
dence. 
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The  Coramander-in-chief  conceives  little  is 
-BOW  wanting  to  enable  the  soldiers  to  change  the 
military  character  into  that  of  the  citizen ; but 
that  steady  and  decent  tenour  of  behaviour,  which 
has  generally  distinguish<  d not  only  the  army 
under  his  immediate  command,  but  the  different 
detachments  and  separate  armies,  through  the 
course  of  the  war — from  tlieir  good  sense  and 
prudence,  he  anticipates  the  happiest  conse- 
quences ; — and  while  lie  congratulates  them  on 
the  glorious  occasion,  which  renders  their  services 
in  the  field  no  longer  necessary,  he  wishes  to  ex- 
press the  strong  obligations  he  feels  himself  under, 
for  the  assistance  he  has  received  from  every  class, 
and  in  every  instance.  To  the  various  branches 
of  the  army,  the  general  takes  this  last  and  solemn 
opportunity  of  professing  his  inviolable  attach- 
ment and  friendship. — He  wishes  that  more  than 
bare  professions  were  in  his  power — that  he  was 
really  able  to  be  useful  to  them  in  future  life.  And 
being  now  to  conclude  these  his  last  public  orders, 
to  take  his  ultimate  leave,  in  a short  time,  of  the 
military  character,  and  to  bid  a final  adieu  to  the 
armies  he  has  so  long  had  the  honour  to  command^ 
he  can  only  again  offer,  in  their  behalf,  his  recom- 
mendations to  their  grateful  country,  and  his 
prayers  to  the  God  of  armies.  May  ample  justice 
be  done  them  here,  and  may  the  choicest  of 
heaven’s  favours,  both  here  and  hereafter,  attend 
those,  who,  under  the  Divine  auspices,  have 
secured  innumerable  blessings  for  others  ! — With 
these  wishes  and  this  benediction,  the  Comrnander- 
iivchief  is  about  to  retire  from  service.  The 
ourtain  of  separation  w ill  soon  be  draw  n,  and  the 
military  scene,  to  him,  will  be  closed  for  ever.” 
To  this  address,  the  army  that  remained  at  West- 
Pointy  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  sent  a most 
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respectful  and  affectionate  answer.  After  return- 
ing thanks  to  their  general,  for  his  exertions  in 
their  favour,  they  express  their  feelings  in  the  fol- 
io ving  bold  and  figurative  language  : 

‘^Regardless  of  present  sufferings,  we  looked 
forw  ard  to  the  end  of  our  toils  and  dejigers,  to 
brighter  scenes  in  prospect.  There  wc  belield  the 
genius  cfour  country,  dignified  by  our  sovereign- 
ity and  independence,  supported  by  justice,  and 
adorned  with  every  liberal  virtue.  Tiierc  we  saw 
patient  husbandry  fearlessly  extend  lier  cultuiv.'d 
fields,  and  animated  commerce  spread  lier  sails 
to  every  wind.  There  we  beheld  fair  sck  iicc  lift 
her  head,  with  all  the  arts  attending  in  her  train. 
There,  blest  with  freedom,  we  saw  the  huruan 
mind  expand,  and  throwing  aside  the  restraints 
which  confined  it  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  country, 
it  embraced  the  world.  Those  animating  pros- 
pects are  now  changing  to  realities,  and  actively 
to  have  contributed  to  their  production,  is  our 
pride,  our  glory.” 

Nevv-York  w as  evacuated  by  the  British  troops 
about  three  weeks  after  the  discharge  of  the  Amer- 
ican army.  Meanwhile,  Washington,  having  fin- 
ished the  great  work  of  the  revolution,  and 
bounded  a republic,  he  wished  to  retire  from  the 
eye  of  observation  to  the  peaceful  rural  shades  of 
his  patrimonial  inheritance.  Accordingly,  he  took 
leave  of  his  officers  in  the  most  solemn  manner. — ^ 
Having  been  previously  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose, Washington  joined  them,  and,  calling  for  a 
glass  of  wine,  addressed  them  in  the  following 
w^ords  : “ With  a heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude, 
I now  take  leave  of  you  : — i most  devoutly  wish, 
that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and 
iiappy,  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious 
and  lionourable.”  The  officers  v/ere  deeply  af- 
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fectecl ; they  came  up  to  him  successively,  and  he 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  each.  He  then  left 
the  room,  and  passed  between  the  ranks  of  a 
corps  of  light  infantry,  that  lined  his  way  to  the 
side  of  the  North  River.  The  officers  followed 
him  in  a solemn  silent  train : — their  eyes  wer^ 
suffused  with  tears.  They  felt  a strong  emotion 
of  regret  at  parting  with  a heix),  who  had  partici- 
pated their  dangers,  and  so  often  led  them  to 
glory.  When  Washington  entered  the  barge,  he 
turned  towards  his  fellow-soldiers,  with  a counte- 
nance expressive  of  his  feelings,  and  waved  bis 
hat  as  a last  adieu. 

He  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  to  resign  his  com- 
mission to  Congress,  and  was  accompanied  by  his 
nephew,  Major  George  W ashington,  and  Colonel 
Humphreys,  his  aid-de-camp.  His  progress  wa«s 
marked  by  public  rejoicings,  descriptive  of  grati- 
tude for  rendered  services. 

On  his  arrival  at  Annapolis,  be  informed  Con- 
gress of  his  intended  resignation they  resolved 
it  should  be  in  a public  audience,  and  on  the  day 
appointed,  numbers  of  distinguished  persons  at- 
tended, to  behold  the  interesting  scene.  General 
Washington  addressed  the  President  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

“ Mr.  President, 

The  great  events,  on  which  my  resignation  de- 
pended, having  at  length  taken  place,  I have  now 
the  honour  of  offering  my  sincere  congratulations 
to  Congress,  and  of  presenting  myself  before  ( 
them  to  surrender  into  their  hands  the  tmst  com- 
mitted to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  re- 
tiring from  the  service  of  my  country. 

“ Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  indepen-  t 
dence  and  sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  op-  J 
p^rtrmity  afferd^d  tbo  United.  State?  of  becoming  i 
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a respectable  nation,  I resign  with  satisfaction, 
the  appointment  I accepted  with  diffidence  ; a 
diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  accomplish  so  arduoiiu 
a task,  which,  however  was  superseded  by  a con- 
fidence in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause,  the  support 
of  tlie  supreme  })ower  of  the  Union,  and  the 
patronage  of  Heaven. 

The  successful  termination  of  tlie  war  has 
verified  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  my 
gratitude  for  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and 
tile  assistance  1 have  received  from  my  country- 
men, incrciises  with  evciy  review  of  the  inomen- 
luous  contest. 

“While  I repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army 
in  general,  I should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, not  to  acknowledge,  in  this  place,  the 
peculiar  services  and  distinguished  merits  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  attached  to  my  person 
during  the  war.  It  was  impossible  the  choice  of 
confidential  officers  to  compose  my  family  should 
have  been  more  fortunate;  permit  me,  sir,  to 
recommend,  in  particular,  those  who  have  con- 
tinued in  the  service  to  the  present  moment,  as 
worthy  of  the  favourable  notice  and  patronage  of 
Congress. 

“ I consider  it  as  ray  indispensable  duty  to  close 
this  last  solemn  act  of  my  official  life,  by  commend- 
ing the  interests  of  our  dearest  countrv  to  the 
protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who 
have  the  superintendence  of  them,  to  his  holy 
keeping. 

“ Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I 
retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action,  and  bid- 
ding an  affectionate  farewel  to  this  august  body, 
under  whose  orders  I have  so  long  acted,  I here  offer 
my  commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  em^ 
jsloyments  of  public  life.” 
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To  this  the  President  returned  the  fciiowiiit; 

cji 

answer  : 

The  United  Scales  in  Congress  assembled,, 
receive  with  emotions  too  affecting  for  utterance, 
the  solemn  resignation  of  the  authorities  under 
which  you  have  led  their  troops  with  success, 
through  a perilous  and  doubtful  war. 

Called  upon  bj^your  country  to  defend  its  inva- 
vaded  rights,  you  had  accepted  the  sacred  charge 
before  it  had  formed  alliances,  and  whilst  it  wa^ 
without  friendsor  a government  to  support  her. 

have  conducted  the  great  military  contest 
with  wisdom  and  fortitude,  invariably  regarding  the 
rights  of  the  eivil  power  through  all  disasters  and 
changes.  You  have,  by  the  love  and  confidence 
of  your  feilow-citizens,  enabled  them  to  display 
their  martial  genius  and  transmit  their  fame  to  pos- 
terity. Having  defended  the  standard  of  Liberty 
in  this  new  world,  having  taught  a lesson  useful  to 
those  who  inSict,  and  to  those  who  feel  oppression, 
you  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action  with 
the  blessing  of  your  fellow-eitizens ; but  the  glory 
of  your  virtues  will  not  terminate  with  your  mili- 
tary command— it  will  continue  to  animate  re-- 
motest  ages.’’ 

Vv^ashiiigton  nov/ hastened  to  Mount  Vernon,  his 
favourite  seat,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  his  af- 
fectionate consort,  neighbours  and  domestics,  with 
every  possible  demonstration  oijoy;  raid  divesting 
himself  of  the  military  robe,  he  resumed  the  plain 
garb  of  the  farmer. 

Agriculture  was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  very  extensive  estate,  he  was  pe- 
culiarly successful.  He  had  made  himself  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  recmt  improvements, 
which  had  been  made  on  the  system  of  farming  in 
Europe,  and  put  them  in  practice  on  his  own 
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grounds.  But  besides  his  introducing  European 
improvements,  he  was  constantly  adding  others, 
which  were  the  result  of  his  own  observation  and 
experience.  Thus,  he  who  had  been  the  greatest 
General  in  America,  likewise  evinced  to  the 
world,  that  he  was  the  most  complete  farmer. — 
His  life  was  regulated  by  the  strictest  temperance  ^ 
he  rose  early  and  after  spending  the  day  in  a con- 
tinued round  of  rural  pursuits  retired  to  rest 
about  nine  o’clock.  This  was  his  invariable 
practice,  except  when  visitors  required  his  polite 
attention.  He  was  the  patron  of  literatui:e  and 
useful  projects  in  his  vicinity,  and  the  unceasing 
benefactor  of  the  poor.  In  short,  like  the  sim 
to  vegetation,  his  cheering  influence  and  example 
promoted  the  happiness  of  society  all  around 
him. 

In  these  peaceful  scenes  and  in  such  deliglitful 
employment,  he  continued  from  the  year  1783, 
till  the  summer  of  1787,  when  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Conv^ention,  which  met  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  framed  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Union  after 
eleven  3 ears  experience,  had  been  found  inade- 
quate to  the  purposes  of  Government.  “ The 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  articles  of 
Confederation  and  the  neio  Constitution,  lies  in 
this ; the  former  acted  only  on  States,  the  latter  on 
individuals ; — the  former  could  neither  raise  men 
nor  money  by  its  own  authority,  but  lay  at  the 
discretion  of  thirteen  different  Legislatures,  and,, 
without  their  unanimous  concurrence,  was  unable 
to  provide  for  the  public  safety,  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt.  By  the  new  Consti- 
tution, one  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
power  pervades  the  whole  Union.”  Atfer  a full 
consideration,  and  thorough  discussion  of  its- 
23* 
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principles,  it  was  ratified  l>y  eleven  of  the  thii'teen 
States,  and  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
soon  after  gave  their  concurrence. 

The  new  Constitution  being  thus  adopted^ 
Washington  who  had  been  chosen  President  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  his  countrymen,  entered 
on  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  April,  1789.  When 
he  received  inteHIgence  of  his  election,  which  was 
communicated  to  him  officially  by  the  venerable 
Charles  Thompson,  who  had  been  secretary  of 
Congress,  during  the  w hole  war,  he  set  out  from 
Mom?":;  Vernon  for  New* -York.  He  was  escorted 
by  the  militia  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  character 
from  State  to  State,  and  numerous  addresses  of 
congratulation  were  presented  to  him  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed. 
On  his  approach  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  met  by 
above  20,000  citizens,  who  conducted  him  to 
the  city,  where  an  elegant  entertainment  was 
prepared  for  him. 

His  progress  from  Philadelphia  to  New-York  is 
thus  described  by  an  elegant  \vriter.  “ When  Mr, 
Washington  crossed  the  Delawrae,  and  landed  on 
the  Jersey  shore,  he  was  saluted  with  three  cheers 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  When  he  came 
to  the  hiO\y  of  the  hill,  on  his  w ay  to  Trenton, 
a triumphal  arch  was  erected  on  the  bridge,  by 
the  direction  of  the  ladies  of  the  place.  The- 
crowui  of  the  arch  was  highly  ornamented  with 
imperial  laurels  and  flowers,  and  on  it  was  dis- 
played, in  large  figures,  “ December,  the  26th, 
1776.”  On  the  sweep  of  the  arch,  wms  this  in- 
scription, The  Defender  of  tlie  Mothers  will  also 
protect  their  Daughters.”  On  the  north  side  were 
ranged  a number  of  young  girls,  dressed  in  white, 
with  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  bas- 
kets of  flowers  on  their  arms — in  the  second  row 
^?tood  the  young  ladies,  and  belfind  them  the  mar- 
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ried  ladies  of  the  town.  The  instant  he  passed  the 
arch,  the  young  girls  began  to  sing  the  following: 
ode  ; 

“ Welcome,  mighty  Chief,  once  more, 
Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore  : — ^ 

‘‘  Now  no  mercenary  foe 
‘‘  Aims,  again,  the  fatal*hlow — 

Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow* 

««  Virgins  fair,  and  matrons  grave, 

“ i hese  thy  conq’ring  arm  did  suve^ 

‘‘  Build  for  thee  triumphara  bow’rs  ; 

‘‘  trevv  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers, 

Strew  your  Hero's  way  with  flowers.’^ 

As  they  sung  the  last  lines,  they  strewed 
their  flowers  on  the  road  before  their  beloved 
deliverer^ — His  situation,  on  this  occasion  con- 
trasted with  what  he  had,  in  December  1776, 
felt  on  the  same  spot,  when  the  affairs  of  America 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  depression,  filled  him 
with  sensations  that  cannot  be  described.  He 
was  rowed  across  the  bay  from  Eiizabeth-town  to 
New-York,  in  an  elegant  barge,  by  thirteen  pilots* 
All  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  hoisted  their  flags. 
On  his  landing,  universal  joy  diffused  itself  through 
every  order  of  the  people,  and  he  Was  received 
and  congratulated  by  the  Governor,  the  honour- 
able the  Corporation  and  all  the  public  functiona- 
ries, both  of  the  general  and  state  govei  ninentSo 
In  the  evening,  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were 
brilliantly  illuminated.” 

On  the  30th  of  April,  he  was  inagurated  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  took  the  oath  enjoined 
by  the  Constitution.  An  universal  and  solemn 
silence  prevailed  among  the  spectators  during  the 
ceremony.  The  honourable  Robert  Livingston, 
Esq.  who  was  chancellor  of  the  state,  by  whom 
the  oath  was  administered,  then  proclaimed  him 
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President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  answered 
by  the  discharge  of  cannon  and  the  acclamations 
of  more  than  20,000  citizens. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy, he  visited  the  Eastern  States,  with  a view 
to  promote  agriculture,  and  explore  the  means  of 
national  improvem«it.  The  French  Revolution, 
which  has  excited  the  attention  of  mankind,  proved 
a severe  test  to  the  prudence  of  Washington., 

Though  he  secretly  disapproved  of  the  violent 
measures  of  the  French  Republic,  yet  he  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  for  America  to  preserve  a 
mutual  good  understanding  with  that  nation. 

The  organization  of  the  various  departments 
necessary  to  be  established  under  a government, 
which  was  radically  diflerent  in  its  structure,  from 
that,  which  had  preceded  it,  was  completed  with 
more  speed  as  well  as  harmony  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected.  The  accomplishment 
of  an  object  so  essentiallj^  necessary  to  our  national 
existence  w as,  no  doubt,  in  a great  measure,  owing 
to  the  unbounded  confidence,  which  was  reposed  in 
the  illustrious  man,  who  had  been  so  deservedly  pla- 
ced at  the  helm  of  state.  Our  happiness  as  a people 
w as  unexampled  and  tranquillity  continued  to  bless 
every  part  of  our  land,  till  the  year  1794,  when 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  western  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  alleged  cause  of  this  unex- 
pected opposition  to  the  measures  of  government 
was  the  imposition  of  a small  duty  on  the  dis- 
tillation of  ardent  spirits,  and  a few  other  internal 
taxes  of  trivial  consequence.  To  quell  this  daring 
revolt  in  its  infancy,  he  called  out  no  less  than 
16,000  militia  from  the  adjoining  states,  a force  so 
large  as  would  have  rendered  any  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  disaffected  an  act  of  insanity. 
Washington,  with  a view  to  inspire  confidence 
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and  harmony,  accompanied  this  army  for  about 
fifty  miles,  when  he  returned  to  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, previous  to  which  he  investe*!  Henry 
Lee  then  Governor  of  Virginia  with  the  chief 
command.  They  proceeded  forthwith  to  those 
counties,  in  which  the  insurrection  had  been  most 
violent  and  in  the  space  of  two  or  tliree  weeks,  a 
complete  obedience  to  tiie  laws  was  restored 
without  bloodshed.  A general  amnesty  imme- 
diately followed,  and  universal  tranquillity  was 
the  happy  result. 

During  the  same  year,  there  w as  every  appear- 
ance of  immediate  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  restrictions,  which  the  latter  had,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations,  imposed  upon  our  trade 
with  France.  The  public  mind,  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  union  to  the  otlier  w^as  in  a state  of 
extreme  irritation,  and  certain  resolutions  were  in 
discussion  before  the  national  legislature,  which, 
if  adopted,  would  have  rendered  war  inevitable. 
With  a view  to  prevent  a resort  to  so  aw  ful  au 
extremity,  the  President  nominated  the  Honour- 
able John  Jay,  Esq,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  as  a special  minister  to  the  British  court, 
who  was  accordingly  appointed.  A treaty  betw  ecu 
the  two  nations  was  the  result  of  his  mission,  and 
the  threatening  storm  was  happily  averted. 

Washington  was  twice  elected  President,  and 
during  his  eight  years  administration,  he  perform- 
ed the  duties  of  Ins  arduous  office  w ith  ail  the 
zeal  of  a fellow  patriot.— After  havii  g spent 
forty- five  years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  he,  in  Septeniber,  1796,  amioimced  his 
determination  to  retire,  in  an  address,  expressive 
his  gratitude  and  airectioo. 
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Washington  once  more  retired  to  his  favourite 
seat,  with  the  hope  of  devoting  the  remainder  of 
his  daj^s  to  the  calm  duties  of  domestic  life. — 
From  March,  1797,  to  Ju^y,  1798,  he  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  arising  from  the  practice  of  virtue. 
The  aggressions  of  France  now  alarmed  Mr. 
Adams’s  administration  and  that  they  might  be^ 
prepared  to  resist  open  hostility,  they  found  it 
expedient  to  embody  an  army.  Convinced  of  the 
abilities  and  integrity  of  that  venerable  maiv 
whose  valour  had  been  instrumental  to  the  eman» 
cipation  of  his  country,  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief;  he  accepted  the 
office  w ith  his  usual  modesty,  and  his  letter  to  the 
President  on  that  occasion,  is  marked  with  that 
energy  and  perspicuity  of  language  which  were* 
so  peculiar  to  himself. 

But  the  moment  at*  last  approached,  in  which 
he  was  to  be  removed  to  another  state  of  exist- 
ence. On  the  12th  of  December,  1799,  he  rode 
out  to  one  of  his  plantations,  and  the  day  being 
rainy  he  caught  cold,  which  brought  on  an  in- 
flammatory sore  throat.  This  disease  became 
alarming  on  Friday,  and  when  his  physician  ar- 
rived on  Saturday  morning,  medical  aid  was 
inefTectiial.  A few  minutes  before  he  expired,  he 
enquired,  “ Doctor,  how  long  am  I to  remain  in 
this  situation The  physician  replied,  “Not. 
long,  Sir.” 

A gentleman,  who  was  present  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, has  furnished  the  following  particulars  re- 
lative to  this  mournful  occasion. 

A little  before  his  death,  he  had  begun  several 
improvements  on  his  farm.  Attending  to  some  of 
these,  he  pi’obably  caught  his  fatal  disease.  He  had 
in  contemplation  a gravel  walk  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomack ; between  the  walk  and  the  river  there 
was  to  be  a fish  pond.  Some  tree^  were  to  be  cut 
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^lOwii,  and  others  preserved.  On  Friday  the  day 
before  he  died,  he  spent  some  time  by  the  side  of 
the  river  marking  the  former.  There  came  a fall 
of  snow,  which  did  not  deter  him  from  his  pur« 
suit,  and  he  continued  till  his  neck  and  hair  were 
quite  covered  with  snow.  He  spent  the  evening 
with  Mrs.  Washington,  reading  the  news-papers, 
w Inch  came  by  the  mail  that  evening ; and  went  to 
bed  as  usual  about  nine  o’clock,  waked  up  in  the 
night,  and  found  himself  extremely  unwell,  but 
w ould  not  allow  Mrs.  W ashington  to  get  up,  or 
the  servants  to  be  w aked.  In  the  morning,  finding 
himself  very  ill.  Dr.  Craik  of  Alexandria,  was 
sent  for. — Soon  after  his  arrival,  tv/o  consulting 
physicians  were  called  in,  but  all  wmuld  not 
avail.  On  Saturday  he  died.  He  said  to  Col. 
Lear  a little  before  his  death,  bury  me  decently, 
and  not  till  two  days  after  my  decease.” — To 
Dr.  Craik  he  said,  I die  a very  hard  death,  but 
1 am  not  afraid  to  die.” — Before  he  breathed  his 
last,  he  laid  himself  on  his  back,  placed  his  hand^ 
before  him,  and  closed  his  own  mouth  and  eyes.’^ 

On  the  18th  he  w as  interred,  in  the  family  vaults 
with  all  those  honours  which  were  due  to  his- 
exalted  rank,  his  eminent  services,  and  superior 
virtues,  both  in  public  and  private  life.  A mul- 
titude of  people  from  many  miles  around  assem- 
bled at  Mount  Veimon,  on  this  melancholy  occa- 
Vion.  There  were  the  groves,  the  spacious  ave- 
nues, the  beautiful  scenery,  the  noble  mansion  of 
its  illustrious  chief:  but  alas  ! its  august  inhabitant 
was  gone  ! His  body  indeed  was  there,  but  his 
soul  was  fled ! 

In  the  long  and  lofty  portico,  where  oft  the 
Hero  walked,  now^  lay  the  shrouded  corpse. — The 
countenance,  still  composed  and  serene,  seemed 
to  express  the  dignity  of  that  spirit,  which  s# 
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lately  actuated  the  lifeless  form — There,  those 
who  paid  the  last  sad  honours  to  the  fatheh  of 

MIS  COUNTRY  AND  THE  FRIEND  OF  MAN,  tOOk  R 

last— a sad  farewel. 

Near  the  head  of  the  coffin,  were  inscribed  the 
words,  Surge  ad  judicium ; about  the  middle, 
Gloria  Deo ; and,  on  the  silver  plate,  General 
Gpnrcrp  IVn^kington  departed  this  life  14th  Decern^ 


Between  three  and  four  o’clock,  the  sound  of 
artdh:?ry  from  a vessel  in  the  river  firing  minute 
gu  iS,  aroused  all  our  sorrowful  feelings — the 
body  was  moved,  and  a band  of  music  with 
mournful  melody,  melted  the  soul  into  all  the 
tejiderness  of  w^oe. — Tne  procession  marched  in 
the  following  order  : 

Cavalry,  infantry,  and  guard  with  arms  reversed  : 
Clergy  ; Music  ; 

The  General’s  horse,  with  his  saddle,  holsters  anti 
pistols  ; 

<do\,  Simms,  /-n  Col.  Gilpin, 


When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lawn  on  the  banks  oi  ^he  Potamack,  where  the 
family  vault  is  placed  the  cavalry  lialted,  and 
-the  infantry  marched  towards  the  moimt,  and 
formed  in  lines  } the  clergy,  the  masonic  bre- 
thren, and  the  citizens,  descended  to  the  vault, 
where  the  church  funeral  service  was  performed. 


Ramsay. 
Payne ; 


Little  ; 


Marsteller, 


Mourners ; 
Masonic  Brothers  ; 
And  Citizens. 


military  and  naval  heroes. 

Three  general  discharges  by  the  artillery, 
cavalry,,  and  infantry,  paid  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  entombed  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  armies. 

The  sun  was  now  setting — Alas,  the  Son  of 
Glory  was  set — No,  (he  ncime  of  Washington 
will  live  for  ever ! 


• major-general 

NATHANIEL  GREENE. 

This  gallant  officer,  whose  death  is  so  generally 
and  so  justly  regretted,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Warwick,  Kent  county,  Rhode-lsland,  in  or  about 
the  year  1741,  and  w^as  the  second  son  of  a res- 
pectable citizen  of  the  same  mime,  (descended 
from  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  colony)  who 
was  extensively  concerned  in  lucrative  iron  works, 
the  property  of  which,  at  his  death,  (prior  to  the 
war)  he  left  to  his  children. 

The  General  was  endowed  with  an  uncommoHi  * 
degree  of  Judgment  and  penetration,  v/hich,  with 
a benevolent  manner  and  affable  behaviour,  ac- 
quired him  a number  of  valuable  friends,  by  whose 
interest  and  influence  he  was,  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  chosen  a member  of  the  assembly  of  the 
then  colony  of  Rhode-lsland.  This  trust,  in 
which  he  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  his  con- 
stituents, he  continued  to  possess,  until  the  period 
arrived,  when  hostilities  commenced  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies. 

After  the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
when  a spirit  of  resistance  spread,  like  wild-fire, 
over  the  continent,  Rhode-lsland  was  not  defic- 
ient in  her  contributions  for  the  general  defence 
24 
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She  raised  three  regiments  of  mklitia,  the  command 
whereof  was  given  to  Mr.  Greene,  who  was  nomi- 
nated Brigadier-General.  The  liberty,  safety, 
and  prosperity  of  his  country  being  exposed  to 
imminent  danger,  the  pacific  principles  of  quaker- 
ism,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  proved  in- 
sufficient to  repress  the  ardent  spirit  of  liberty 
with  which  his  bosom  glowed. 

He  led  the  troops  under  his  command  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  present  at  the  evacuation  of  Bos- 
t on  by  a force,  which,  in  England,  hard  been  vaunt- 
ingly  stated  as  treble  the  number  of  that  which 
would  be  requisite  to  dragoon  America  into  un- 
conditional submission. 

General  Cireene’s  merit  and  abilities,  as  well  in 
the  council  as  in  the  field,  were  not  long  unnoticed 
by  General  Washington,  who  reposed  in  him  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  paid  a particular  deference 
to  his  advice  and  opinion,  on  ail  occasions  of  doubt 
and  difficulty.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  seve- 
ral officers,  of  older  date  and  higher  rank,  who 
were  not  wanting  in  endeavours  to  supplant  him  : 
but  in  vain — the  Commander-in-chief  knew  and 
prized  bis  worth  as  it  deserved. 

He  was  appointed  Major-General  by  Congress, 
the  26th  August,  1776.  Towards  the  close  of  that 
year,  he  was  at  the  Trenton  surprise ; and,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  was  at  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton, two  enterprises  not  more  happily  planned 
than  judiciously  and  bravely  executed,  in  both  of 
which  he  displayed  his  talents,  serving  his  novi- 
eiate  under  the  American  Fabius. 

At  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  General  Greene 
distinguished  himself  by  supporting  the  right  wing 
of  the  American  army,  when  it  gave  way,  and 
judiciously  covering  the  whole,  when  routed  and 
retreating  in  confusion;  and  their  safety  from 
niter  rtdn  was  generally  ascribed  to  his  skill  and 
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exertions,  which  were  well  seconded  by  the  troops 
under  his  command. 

At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  he  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  American  army,  and  his  utmost 
endeavours  were  exerted  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
trieve the  fortune  of  that  day,  in  which  his  con- 
duct met  witli  the  approbation  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief. 

In  March,  1778,  he  was  appointed  Quarter- 
Master-General,  which  office  he  accepted  under 
the  stipulation,  that  his'rank  in  the  army  should 
not  be  effected  by  it,  and  that  he  should  retain  his 
right  to  commaitd  in  time  of  action,  according  to 
his  rank  and  seniority. 

In  this  station,  he  fully  answered  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  his  abilities;  and  enabled  the 
American  army  to  move  with  additional  celerity 
and  vigovir. 

At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  Commander-in- 
ehief,  disgusted  with  the  behaviour  of  General 
Lee,  deposed  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  ap- 
pointed General  Greene  to  command  the  right 
wing,  w here  he  greatly  contributed  to  retrieve  the 
errors  of  his  predecessor,  and  to  the  subsequent 
events  of  the  day. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1778,  an  attack 
being  planned  by  the  Americans,  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  fleet,  on  the  British  garrison  at 
Newport,  Rliode-Island,  General  Sullivan  was 
appointed  to  the  command,  under  whom  General 
Greene  served.  This  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 
The  French  fleet  having  sailed  out  of  harbour,  to 
<?ngage  Lord  Howe’s  fleet,  they  were  dispersed 
by  a storm,  and  the  Americans  were  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Newport  ; in  doing  which  Gen- 
eral Greene  displayed  a great  degree  of  skill  in 
drawing  off  the  army  in  safety. 
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After  the  hopes  of  the  British  Generals  to  \ 
eCute  some  decisive  stroke  to  the  northward,  were  | 
frustrated,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  | 
s:outhein  states,  as  Ies«  capable  of  defence,  and  j 
Uiore  likely  to  reward  the  invaders  with  ample 
plunder.  A grand  expedition  was,  in  consequeiice. 
plannedat  New-York,  w^here  the  army  embarked 
on  the  2Gth  of  December,  1779,  and  landed  on 
the  11th  of  February,  1780,  within  about  thirty  j 
miles  of  Charleston,  w hicb,  after  a brave  defence,  | 
was  surrendered  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  the 
.i2th  of  May. 

A series  of  ill  success  followed  this  unfortunate 
event.  The  American  arms  in  South  Carolina 
were  ill  general  unsuccessful,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  invaders,  whose 
impolitic  severity  was  extremely  ill  cadculatcd  to 
answer  any  of  the  objects,  for  which  the  war  had 
been  commenced. 

Affairs  were  thus  circumstanced,  when  General 
Washington  appointed  General  Greene  to  the 
command  of  the  American  forces  in  the  southern 
district.  He  arrived  at  Charlotte,  on  the  2d 
day  of  December,  1780,  accompanied  by  Gene- 
I'al  Morgan,  a brave  officer,  w ho  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  to  tlie  northward,  in  the  expedi^tion 
against  Burgoyne.,  He  found  the  force  which  he 
ivas  to  coixunand,  reduced  to  a very  small  number, 
by  defeat  and  by  desertion.  The  returns  were  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  conliiicntals,  and  one  thou- 
-.and  and  thirteen  militia.  Military  stores,  pro- 
visions, forage,  and  all  tilings  necessary,  were,  if 
possible,  in  a more  reduced  slate  than  his  army. 
His  men  were  without  pay,  and  almost  without 
clothing,  and  supplies  of  the  latter  were  not  to 
be  had  but  from  a distance  of  two  hundred  miles, 

this  perilous  and  embarrassed  situation,  he  had 
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tbO  oppose  a respectable  and  victorious  army. 
Fortunately  for  him,  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
friends  of  royalty  obliged  numbers,  otherwise  dis- 
posed to  remain  neuter,  to  take  up  arms  in  theii- 
own  defence.  This  and  the  prudent  measures 
the  General  took  for  removing  the  innumerable 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  he  was  surrounded 
with,  and  for  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  in- 
habitants, soon  brought  together  a considerable 
force,  far  inferior,  however,  to  that  of  the  British^ 
who  esteemed  the  country  perfectij^  subjugated. 

After  he  had  recruited  his  forces,  with  all  the 
friends  to  the  revolution  that  he  could  assemble, 
he  sent  a considerable  detachment,  under  General 
Morgan,  to  the  western  extremities  of  the  stat'C, 
to  protect  the  well  disposed  inhabitants  from  the 
ravages  of  the  tories.  This  force,  which  was  the 
first  that  had  for  a considerable  time  appeared 
there,  on  the  side  orf  the  Americans,  inspired  the 
friends  of  liberty  with  new  courage,  so  that  num- 
bers of  them  crowded  to  the  standard  of  general 
Morgan.  He  at  length  became  so  formidable,, 
that  Lord  Cornwallis  thought  proper  to  send  Colo- 
nel Tarleton  to  dislodge  him  from  the  station  he 
had  taken.  This  officer  was  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  regular  troops,  and  had  two  field-pieces. 
He  came  up  on  the  7th  January,  1781,  at  a place 
called  Cowpens,  with  General  Morgan,  whose 
force  was  much  Inferior,  and  composed  of  two- 
thirds  militia,  and  one-third  continentals.  An 
engagement  was  the  immediate  consequence. 

The  brevity  of  this  sketch  will  not  permit  us 
to  go  into  a detail  of  the  dispositions  made  on 
either  side.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  brave 
Morgan  gained  a complete  victory  over  an  offi- 
cer, the  rapidity  and  success  of  whose  attacks,  un- 
til that  time,  might  have  entitled  him  to  make 
24* 
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use  of  the  declaration  of  Caesar,  ^^veni,  vidip  vici.V 
which  may  be  thus  translated : I have  come  up 
ivith  the  enemy,  have  seen  and  conquered  them. — 
Upwards  of  five  hundred  of  tlie  British  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  were  made  prisoners — a very  con- 
dder^ble  number  was  killed. 

This  brilliant  success  quite  disconcerted  the 
j>lan  of  operations  formed  by  Lord  Cornwallis. 
Having  entertained  no  idea  of  any  enemy  to  op* 
pose  him  in  South  Carolina,  the  conquest  of  which 
lie  had  deemed  complete,  he  had  made  every  pre- 
paration for  carrying  his  aimiy  to  the  northward, 
to  gather  the  laurels,  which  he  imagined  waited 
for  him.  He  now  found  himself  obliged  to  post- 
pone this  design.  He  marched  w ith  rapidity  af- 
ter General  Morgan,  in  hopes  not  only  to  recov- 
er the  prisoners,  but  to  revenge  Tarleton’s  losses. 
The  Americans,  by  a rapidity  of  movements,  and 
fhe  interference  of  Providence,  eluded  his  efforts^ 
and  General  Greene  effected  a junction  of  the  tw  o 
divisions  of  his  little  army,  on  the  7th  Februar}^ 
Still,  however,  he  was  so  inferior  to  Cornw  alUs^ 
that  he  deemed  it  best  to  return  to  Virginia. 

In  this  state  he  received  some  reinforcements, 
and  had  the  promise  of  more — -on  which  he  return- 
ed again  into  North  Carolina,  where,  on  their  ar- 
rival, he  hoped  to  be  able  to  act  on  the  offensive. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  he  effected  a 
junction  with  a continental  regiment,  and  two  con- 
siderable bodies  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  militia. 
He  then  determined  on  attacking  the  British  comr 
maoder  without  loss  of  time,  ‘‘being  persuaded,’^ 
as  he  declared  in  bis  subsequenkdespatches,  “thal 
if  he  was  successful,  it  would  prove  ruinous  to  the 
enemy — and,  if  otherwise,  that  it  would  be  but  a 
partial  evil  to  him.”  On  the  14th  March  he  arrir 
ved  at  Guilford  Court-house,  the  British  then  Iv-^ 
ing  at  twelve  miles  distances 
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His  army  consisted  of  about  four  thousand 
live  hundred  men,  of  whom  near  two-thirds  were 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  militia.  The  Bri- 
tish were  about  two  thousand  four  hundred,  all 
regular  troops,  and  the  greater  part  inured  to 
toil  and  service  in  their  long  expedition  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
being  apprized  of  General  Greene’s  intentions 
marched  out  to  meet  him. 

The  engagement  commenced  at  half  an  hour 
after  one  o’clock,  by  a brisk  cannonade.  After 
which,  the  British  advanced  in  three  columns,  and 
attacked  the  first  line,  composed,  of  North  Caro- 
lina militia.  These,  who  probably  had  never  been 
in  action  before,  were  panic  struck  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  and  many  of  them  ran 
away  without  firing  a gun.  Part  of  them,  however, 
tired,  but  they  then  followed  the  example  of 
their  comrades.  Their  officers  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  rally  them — but  in  vain.  This 
shameful  cowardice  had  a great  effect  upon  the 
issue  of  the  battle.  The  next  line,  howevei^ 
behaved  much  better.  They  fought  with  great 
bravery ; and  after  the}^  were  thrown  into  disor^ 
der,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  kept  up  a heavy 
fire  for  a long  time,  but  were  at  length  broken, 
and  driven  on  the  third  line,  wffien  the  engage- 
ment became  general  and  very  bloody.  At 
length,  superiority  of  discipline  carried  the  day 
from  superiority  of  numbers.  The  conflict  en- 
dured an  hour  and  a half,  and  was  terminated  by 
General  Greene’s  ordering  a retreat. 

This  was  a hard  fought  action.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis stated  his  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  at  532,  among  whom  were  several  offi- 
cers of  considerable  rank ; and  though  he  appeared 
to  have  gained  the  battle,  yet  within  three  day^ 
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thereafter,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a retrogade 
motion,  and  return  to  Wilmington,  situated  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  action. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  w as  about  four  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded.  However,  this  was  not 
so  severely  felt,  as  the  desertion  of  a considerable 
number  of  militia,  who  fled  homewards,  and  came 
no  more  near  the  army. 

Some  time  after  this  engagement.  General 
Greene  determined  to  return  to  South-Carolina, 
to  endeavour  to  expel  the  British  from  that  state. 
His  first  object  was  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
Camden,  w here  Lord  Rawdon  was  posted  with 
about  nine  hundred  men.  The  strength  of  this 
place,  was  such  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to 
carry  it  by  storm,  with  the  small  army  General 
Greene  had,  consisting  of  about  seven  hundred 
continentals.  He,  therefore,  encamped  at  about 
a mile  from  the  town,  in  order  to  prevent  supplies 
from  being  brought  in,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
such  favourable  circumstances  as  might  occur. 

Lord  Raw  don’s  situation  was  extremely  delicate. 
Colonel  Watson,  to  whom  he  had,  on  intelligence 
©f  General  Greene’s  intentions,  sent  orders  to 
return  to  Camden,  was  so  eflectually  watched  by 
General  Marian,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  obey.  His  Lordship’s  supplies  were,  moreover^ 
veiy  precarious  and,  should  General  Greene’s 
reinforcements  arrive,  he  might  be  so  closely 
invested,  as  to  be  at  length  obliged  to  surrender. 
In  this  dilemma,  the  best  expedient  that  suggested 
itself  was  a bold  attack.  He  sallied  out  on  the 
25th  of  April,  and  assailed  General  Greene  in 
his  camp.  The  defence  was  obstinate,  and,  for 
some  time  the  advantage  appeared  to  be  in  favour 

America.  Liiutenant  Colonel  Washington^ 
who  commanded  the  cavalry,  had  at  one  time  not 
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less  than  two  hundred  British  prisoners.  How- 
ever, by  the  misconduct  of  one  of  the  American 
regiments,  victory  was  snatched  from  General 
Greene,  who  v/as  compelled  to  retreat. 

There  was  a great  similarity  between  the  con- 
sequence of  the  affair  at  Guildford,  and  that  of 
this  action.  In  the  former,  Lord  Cornwallis  w^as 
successful — but  was  obliged  to  retreat  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  for  a 
time  abandon  the  grand  object  of  penetrating  to- 
the  northward.  In  the  latter.  Lord  Rawdon  had 
the  honour  of  the  field,  but  was  shortly  after 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  post, 
and  leaving  behind  him  a number  of  sick  and 
wounded. 

The  evacuation  of  Camden  gave  a new  face  to 
affairs  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  British 
ascendancy  declined  more  rapidly  than  it  had 
been  established.  The  numerous  forts,  garrisoned 
by  the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Ninety- 
six  fell,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Americans,  and  a very  considerable  number  of 
prisoners  of  war,  with  military  stores  and  artil- 
lery, were  found  in  them. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  General  Greene  sat  down 
before  Ninety-six,  with  the  main  part  of  his  little 
army.  The  siege  was  carried  on  for  a consider- 
able time  with  great  spirit ; at  length,  the  works 
were  so  far  reduced,  that  a surrender  must  have 
been  made  in  a few^  days ; but  a reinforcement, 
of  three  regiments,  from  Europe,  arrived  at 
Charleston,  which  enabled  Lord  Rawdon  to  pro- 
ceed to  relieve  this  important  post.  The  superi- 
ority of  the  enemy’s  force,  reduced  Greene  to  the 
alternative  of  abandoning  the  siege  altogether,  or, 
previous  to  their  arrival,  of  attempting  the  fort 
by  storm.  The  latter  w^as  more  agreeable  to  hfe 
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enterprising  spirit,  and  an  attack  was  made  oia 
the  morning  of  the  29th  of  June.  He  was  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He 
raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  over  the  Saluda. 

Some  skirmishes  of  no  great  moment  took  place 
between  detached  parties  in  July  and  August. — 
September  the  9th,  General  Greene  having  as- 
sembled about  two  thousand  men,  proceeded  to 
attack  the  British,  who,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Stewart,  w^ere  posted  at  Eutaw  Springs. 
As  the  Americans  came  forward  to  the  onset,  they 
fell  in  with  some  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy, 
at  about  two  or  three  miles  a head  of  the  main  bo- 
dy. These  being  closely  pursued,  were  driven 
back — and  the  action  soon  became  general.  In 
the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement.  General 
Greene  ordered  the  ?daryland  and  Virginia  con- 
tinentals to  charge  with  trailed  arms.  This  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day.  “ Nothing,”  says  Dr. 
Ramsay,  “ could  surpass  the  intrepidity  of  both 
©fHcers  and  men  on  this  occasion.  They  rushed 
on,  in  good  order,  through  a heavy  cannonade, 
and  a shower  of  musketry,  with  such  unshaken 
resolution,  that  they  bore  down  all  before  them.” 
The  British  were  broken,  closely  pursued,  and 
upwards  of  five  hundred  taken  prisoners.  Thej^, 
however,  made  a fresh  stand,  in  a favourable  po- 
sition, in  impenetrable  shrubs  and  a picqueted 
garden.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington,  after 
having  made  every  effort  to  dislodge  them,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Four  six  pounders 
were  brought  forward  to  play  upon  them,  but 
they  fell  into  their  hands;  and  the  endeavours  to 
drive  them  from  their  station  being  found  imprac- 
ticable, the  Americans  retired,  leaving  a strong 
picquet  on  the  field  of  battle.  Their  loss  was  about 
five  hundred ; that  of  the  British  upwards  of 
eleven  hundred*. 
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General  Greene  was  honoured  by  Congress 
with  a L>ritish  standard,  and  a gold  medal,  “ tor 
bis  wise,  decisive,  and  magnanimous  conduct,  in 
the  action  at  Eutaw  springs,  in  which,  with  a force 
iufei  ior  in  numbi  r to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  ob“ 
tained  a most  signal  victory.’*' 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  produced  most  signal  con- 
5?equences  in  favour  of  America.  The  British, 
who  had,  for  such  a length  of  time,  lorded  it 
absolutely  in  South  Carolina,  were,  shortly  af- 
ter, obliged  to  confine  themselves  in  Charleston, 
whence  they  never  ventured  but  to  make  preda- 
tory excursions,  with  bodies  of  cavalry,  which  in 
general  met  with  a warm  reception. 

During  the  relaxation  that  follow  ed,  a dange- 
/rous  plot  was  formed,  by  some  turbulent  persons 
in  the  army,  to  deliver  up  their  brave  General  to 
the  British.  This  treasonable  design  ow^ed  its  rise 
to  the  calamities  of  the  soldiers,  who  w ere  ill  paid, 
ill  clothed,  and  ill  fed.  The  conspirators  did  not 
exceed  twelve  in  number  ; and  a providential 
discovery  defeated  the  project. 

The  surrender  of  Lord  Cornw  allis,  from  w hose 
enterprising  spirit  the  British  ministry  had  ex- 
pected to  repair  all  their  losses,  having  con- 
vinced them  of  the  impracticability  of  subjugating 
America,  they  discontinued  offensive  operations 
in  every  quarter. 

The  happy  period  at  length  arrived,  when,  aided 
by  the  bounty  of  heaven,  America  compelled  her 
invaders  to  recognize  her  independence.  Then 
her  armies  quitted  the  tented  fields,  and  retired  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  Among  the  rest^ 
General  Greene  revisited  his  native  country, 
where  he  proved  himself  as  valuable  a citizen,  as, 
the  Carolinas  had  witnessed  him  a gallant  officer, 
Digsentiomi  had  extended  their  destructive  influ- 
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eiice  among  the  Rhode  Islanders,  but  (Senerai 
Greene  exerted  himself  to  restore  harmony  among 
them  once  more,  and  was  happily  successful. 

In  October,  1785,  he  sailed  to  Georgia,  where 
he  had  a considerable  estate,  not  far  distant  from 
Savannah.  Here  he  passed  away  his  time  oc- 
cupied in  his  domestic  concerns,  until  the  hour  of 
his  mortality  approached.  Walking  out  one  day 
in  June  1786,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  brought  on  a disorder,  that 
carried  him  off  a few  da^^^s  after,  on  the  19th  of 
the  same  month. 

When  the  melancholy  account  of  his  death  ar- 
rived at  Savannah,  the  people  were  struck  with 
the  deepest  sorrow.  All  business  was  suspended  ; 
and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  had  their  colours 
half-masted. 

The  btody  was  brought  to  Savannah,  and  in- 
terred on  the  20th,  with  all  possible  solemnity. 

On  Tuesday  the  12th  of  August,  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 

That  a monument  be  erected'  to  the  memory 
of  Nathaniel. Greene,  Esq.  at  the  seat  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  with  the  followinginscription  : 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
NATHANIEL  GREENE,  ESQ. 

Who  departed  this  life,  the  19th  of  June,  1786. 

LATE  major-general 

In  the  service  of  the  United  States, 

And  Commander  of  their  army  in  the 
southern  department. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled^ 

In  honour  of  his 
patriotism,  valour,  and  ability, 
have  erected 

tHIS  MONUMENT. 
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COMMODORE 

EDWARD  PREBLE. 

Jedediah  Preble  held  the  commission  of 
Brigadier-general,  under  the  colonial  government 
of  Massachusetts  I3ay.  In  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, he  took  a decided  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  British  crown,  and, 
during  that  contest,  was  for  several  years,  a 
member  of  the  council  and  senate  of  that  state. — = 
lie  died  in  the  year  1783,  aged  seventy- seven, 
liaving  l)cen  gratified  by  the  disposer  of  human 
events  to  live  just  long  enough  to  see  perfected  the 
emancipation  of  this  country  from  European 
thraldomf'a  blessing  partly  denied  to  Moses,  who 
was  only  permitted  to  view  the  promised  land  at 
a distance,  and  then  expire. 

This  gentleman,  in  the  year  1761,  resided  in  a 
part  of  Falmouth,  called  then  Casco  Bay,  now 
Portland,  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  where  his 
son  Edward,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
born  on  the  15th  of  August  in  that  year.  In  his 
infantile  years,  he  discovered  a persevering  and 
bold  temper.  His  form  was  robust,  his  constitu- 
tion strong,  and  invigorated  by  athletic  sports. — 
His  father  placed  him  at  Dunmer  academy,  New- 
bury, where  he  received  the  l udiments  of  a Latin 
and  English  education,  under  a Mr.  Samuel 
Moody,  a gentleman  in  high  respect  for  his  inte- 
grity and  literary  qualifications. 

In  contrariety  to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of 
his  father,  he,  at  an  early  period,  manifested  a 
predeliction  for  the  sea,  and  as  he  persisted  in  his 
inclination,  his  father  at  last  deemed  it  proper  to 
gratify  him.  Hence  he  left  school  at  the  dawn  of 
the  Revolution,  and  instead  of  entering  a fresk^ 
23 
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man  at  college^  he  entered  freshman  on  board 
of  a letter  of  marque,  Captain  Frend,  and 
made  his  voyage  in  a trip  to  Europe.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  was  a midshipman  on  board 
the  state  ship,  Bi^tector,  of  twenty-six  guns, 
Captain  John  Fosfer^\^liamS,  in  1779.  On  her 
first  cruise  he  had  to  p^f^m  his  part  in  a hard 
fought  action  with  the  English  letter  of  marque 
Duff,  carrying  thirty^x  guns,  off  Newfoundland, 
when  the  enemy  at  blew  up.  Scarcelj^  forty 
of  the  crew  weriffipEved.  During  hi-s  second 
cruise,  the  Prote^br  was  captured,  and  her 
principal  officers  sent  prisoners  to  England,  with 
the  exception  of  Preble,  who  was  released  at 
New-York,  tiirough  the  influence  of  a Colonel 
William  Tyng,  his  father’s  intimate  friend. — 
As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  return- 
ed home. 

Mr.  G^rge  Williams,  the  late  first  Lieutenant 
i>f  the  Protector,  having  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand tlie  sloop  of  war  Winthrop,  then  fitting  out 
at  Boston,  Mr.  Preble  entered  as  first  Lieutenant, 
and  contiimed  in  her  until  the  peace  of  1783, 
rendering  many  essential  services  in  the  line  of 
his  duty.  His  daring  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  in  the  midst  of  danger,  will  be  best  illus- 
trated by  the  following  anecdote  : 

Captain  Little,  having  the  tender  of  an  ^^ig- 
llsh  armed  brig,  v/hicii  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Penebscot,  was  advised  of  certain  circumstances, 
which  induced  him  to  attempt  her  capture  by  sur- 
prise. To  accomplish  this  object,  he  run  along 
side  the  brig  in  the  night,  and  had  forty  boarders 
dressed  in  white  frocks,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  enemy..  As  he  advanced,  he  was  taken  for  the 
brig’s  tender,  hailed,  and  directed  to  run  aboard^ 
Little’s  reply  was,  that  he  'isds.  coming  aboard^ 
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As  Little  came  alongside  the  brig,  Lieutenant- 
Preble  and  fourteen  of  the  party  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  jumped  on  board;  but  the  rapidity 
of  the  vessel’s  passage  prevented  the  remainder 
from  following.  Captain  Little,  finding  the  pre- 
cariousness of  Preble’s  situation,  hailed  him,  de- 
siring to  know,  if  he  would  not  have  more  men. 
His  reply,  indicritive  of  great  presence  of  mind, 
was,  “ No,  we  have  more  than  we  want;  we  stand 
in  each  other’s  way.”  The  brig  l>eing  within' 
pistof  shot  of  the  shore,  the  chief  part  of  the 
enemy  on  deck  leaped  over  board,  and  swam  to 
land;  who  were  followed  by  some,  who  made  their 
escape  through  the  cabin  windows.  The  officers 
were  just  rising  as  Preble  entered  their  cabin ; he 
assured  them,  that  they  were  his  prisoners,  and 
that  any  resistance  would  be  vain  and  fatal  to 
them.  The  vessel  of  course  w as  surrendered,  as 
was  supposed  to  superior  force.  Notwithstanding 
a brisk  cannonade  and  firing  of  musketry  from  a 
battery  on  shore,  Preble  beat  his  prize  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  arrived  at  Boston,  v/ithout  injury. 
The  knowledge  of  this  gallant  achievement  greatly 
enhanced  his  reputation  as  a naval  officer. 

From  the  peace  of  1783  to  the  year  1798,  he 
pursued  with  unblemished  reputation,  his  profes- 
sional career  in  the  mercantile  employment  with 
the  varied  success  generally  attendant  on  commei  - 
cial  enterprise.  About  this  period,  when  there 
was  every  appearance  of  immediate  hostilities 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  Congress 
determined  to  create  a navy,  and  Mr.  Preble  was 
one  of  the  five  first  Lieutenants  appointed  for  the 
naval  establishment,  which  has  since  shed  so  much 
lustre  on  the  American  character  for  nautical  skilL 
daring  courage,  and  chivab'ous  achievementc 
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In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1798 — 9,  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  brig  Pickering,  in  which  he  made 
two  cruises;  and  in  1799  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Captain,  and  had  the  command  of  the  Essex 
frigate,  of  thirty>six  guns.  With  this  frigate,  in 
company  with  the  frigate  Congress,  Captain 
Sever,  he  sailed  for  Batavia,  in  January,  1800, 
to  convoy  the  American  homeward  bound  vessels, 
trading  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  day  after  leaving 
^ort,  the  two  frigates  parted  in  a snow  ^torm 
Irom  the  shipping  under  convoy,  outwardly  bound. 
Tlie  Congress  returned  dismasted;  the  Essex  pro- 
ceeded, and  after  waiting  for  Captain  Sever  some 
time,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  departed  for 
Batavia.  Ere  and  after  he  arrived  at  that  port, 
he  made  two  cruises  of  a fortniglit’s  duration  each, 
In  the  straits  of  Sunda. 

In  June,  he  sailed  homeward  bound,  with  fourteem 
merchantmen,  valued  at  several  millions  of  dollars, 
From  these  he  separated  off  the  banks  of  Lagullos- 
|n  a severe  squall,  but  most  of  them  re-joined  hinx 
at  St.  Helena,  from  whence  he  convoyed  them 
out  of  danger.  Off  the  Isle  of  France  or  Mauri- 
tius, he  gave  chase  to  a French  corvette,  which 
escaped  in  a calm  by  means  of  her  sweeps. — 
Towards  the  close  of  this  year.  Captain  Preble 
arrived  at  New-York.  Ill  health  induced  him 
afterwarels  to  resign  to  Captain  Campbell,  the 
command  of  the  frigate  Adams,  destined  for  the 
Mediterranean.  Having  somewhat  recovered  from 
hU  indisposion,  he  was,  in  May,  1 803,  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  lying  at 
Boston,  with  orders  to  prepare  her  for  sea.  In 
June  a squadron  destined  to  act  against  Tripoli, 
Was  entrusted  to  his  direction.  This  naval  force 
consisted  of  seven  sail.  The  Constitution,  forty- 
four  guns;  Philadelphia,  forty- four  ; Ar^^ts,  brig, 
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eighteen;  Syren,  Nautilus  and  Vixen,  sixteen 
each ; and  Enterprise,  fourteen.  Every  thing 
feeing  ready,  he  set  sail  for  the  object  of  his  desti- 
nation, on  the  13th  of  August.  Having  arrived 
at  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  apprized  of  the  unfa- 
vourable aspect  of  affairs  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  Captain 
Bainbridge  detained  a Moorish  crtiiser  of  tw  enty- 
two  guns  and  one  hundred  men,  called  the  Mir- 
boka,  which  had  sailed  from  Tangier,  on  the 
7th  of  the  same  month.  On  board  this  vessel,  he 
found  among  her  papers,  an  unsigned  order  au- 
thorising her  commander  to  cruise  against  the 
Americans,  From  that  circumstance,  as  well  as 
her  having  captured  the  American  brig,  Celia, 
Captain  Bowen,  which  was  then  in  company, 
Captain  Bainbridge  deemed  the  Moorish  vessel 
to  be  good  prize,  and  restored  the  Celia  to  her 
proper  commander. 

The  last  of  May,  Captain  Rogers  had  detained 
the  Mishouda,  a Tripolitan  vessel  under  Morocco 
colours.  She  had  a passport  from  the  American 
consul,  with  a reserve  for  blockaded,  ports.  She 
was  taken  attempting  to  go  into  Tripoli,  while. 
Captain  Rogers,  in  the  John  Adams,  was  known' 
to  be  blockading.  On  board  her  were  guns  and 
other  contraband  articles  not  in  her,  when  she 
received  her  passport  at  Gibraltar  ; also  twenty 
Tripoline  subjects  taken  in  at  Algiers.  The  ap- 
pearance was  that  she  had  been  taken  under  the 
Imperial  flag  for  the  purpose  of  being  restored 
to  our  enemy.  The  Emperor  denied  authorising 
the  attempt  of  the  Mishouda,  and  said  if  she  was 
given  up,  the  Captain  should  be  punished.  The 
Governor  Hashash  on  learning  the  capture  of  the 
Mirboka,  at  v^^hich  time  the  Emperor  was  absent,^ 
declared  she  acted  without  authority,  and  that  war 
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was  not  intended.  At  the  same  time,  her  Captain 
certified  that  this  governor  gave  him  his  orders, 
Hashash  was,  and  continued  to  be  in  the  confi- 
dence  of  Muley  Soliman, 

The  next  day  after  liis  arrival,  Commodore 
Preble  wrote  to  the  Consul  Simpson  at  Tangier, 
desiring  him  to  assure  the  Moorish  court,  that  the 
United  States  “wished  peace  with  his  Majesty,  il 
it  could  be  had  on  proper  terms — that  he  coiild 
not  suppose  the  Emperor’s  subjects  would  dare 
to  make  war  without  bis  permission  ; but  as  their 
authority  was  disavowed  by  the  Governor,  he 
should  punish  as  a pirate  every  Moorish  cruiser, 
who  should  be  found  to  have  taken  an  Ame- 
rican. 

Commodore  Rogers,  on  whom  the  command 
of  the  former  squadron  under  Morris  devolved, 
and  who  was  under  orders  to  return  to  the  United 
States  with  the  frigates  Ne^-York  and  John 
Adams,  agreed  to  remain  a few  days  on  the  sta- 
lion,  and  to  join  Commodore  Preble  in  Tangier 
Bay,  to  assist  in  effecting  an  adjustment. 

On  the  17th,  taking  into  his  ship  the  principal 
Moorish  officers  of  the  two  prizes,  he  appeared 
with  the  Constitution  and  John  Adams  in  Tangier 
bay,  hoisting  the  white  flag  in  token  of  peace,  but 
having  the  men  at  cjuarters.  Mr.  Simpson,  how- 
ever, was  not  permitted  to  come  on  board,  nor  to 
write  except  on  an  open  slip  of  paper ; being  con- 
fined to  his  house,  with  two  sentinels  at  his  door. 

Another  act  of  hostility  had  been  done  at  Moga- 
dore,  by  an  order  to  detain  all  American  vessels, 
and  the  actual  seizure  of  the  brig  Hannah  of  Sa- 
lem, Joseph  McWilliams  master. 

The  Commodore  determined  to  adopt  a high 
ione  and  vigorous  measures.  He  observes,  in  his 
communications  to  the  governmenb  ‘‘  that  all  th^ 
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Barbary  powers,  except  Algiers,  appear  to  have 
a disposition  to  quarrel  with  us,  unless  we  tamely 
<ubmit  to  any  propositions  they  may  choose  to 
make.  Their  demands  will  increase,  and  be  such 
as  our  government  ought  not  to  comply  with. 
They  send  out  their  cruisers, — if  they  prove 
successful,  it  is  war,  and  we  must  purchase  peace, 
suffering  them  to  keep  all  they  have  taken  ; and  if 
they  are  unfortunate,  and  we  capture  their  cruis- 
ers before  they  have  taken  any  thing  valuable,  it 
is  not  war,  although  the  orders  for  capturing  are 
found  on  board  ; and  we  must  restore  all.”  This 
he  believed  ought  not  to  be  suffered.  Under  these 
impressions  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  his  discre- 
tion, although  specific  instructions  on  this  subject 
were  not  given,  and  to  follow  his  own  ideas  on  what 
expediency  and  honour  required,  taking  a firm  atti- 
tude towards  the  aggressor.  This  he  would  have 
done  and  risked  the  consequences,  if  he  had  been 
backed  by  no  other  force  than  that  of  his  peculiar 
squadron.  The  consent  of  Commodore  Rogers 
to  co-operate  with  the  two  frigates  under  his  con- 
trol, left  no  room  for  question.  Our  consul  be- 
lieved the  Emperor  of  Morocco  had  long  medi- 
tated to  make  war,  as  soon  as  he  could  do  it  with 
a prospect  of  impunity.  It  was,  therefore,  essen? 
tial^to  make  him  feel,  that  the  system  of  concession, 
was  abandoned. 

Accordingly  the  Commodore  gave  orders  to 
his  squadron  to  bring  in  for  examination,  all  vesr 
^!s  belonging  to  the  Emperor  and  his  subjects  ; 
despatched  three  vessels  to  cruise  ofl’Mogadore, 
Sallee  and  Zarachi  and  one  off  Tetuan,  and  en^ 
tered  the  bay  of  Tangier  at  several  times. 

That  the  Tripolitans  might  not  think  they  were 
forgotten,  he  despatched  the  Philadelphia  ah€^ 
Vixen  to  lie  before  Tripoli 
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The  consul,  Simpson,  made  representations  to 
the  Emperor,  before  and  after  the  arrival  of 
Commodore  Preble.  The  answers  received  were 
general,  but  show  ed  that  if  he  had  authorized  war, 
he  was  now  prepared  to  disavow^  it. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  when  his  Majesty  was 
expected,  he  anchored,  w ith  the  Nautilus  in  com- 
pany, in  Tangier  bay — the  circular  battery  at  the 
town  W.  1-2  S.  1 1-2  miles  distant.  Here  he  re- 
mained, only  changing  his  ground  once  to  be 
nearer  the  town,  until  peace  was  concluded.  He 
was  joined  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  by  the  fri- 
gates New-York  and  John  Adams.  The  ship  was 
kept  constantly  cleared  for  action,  and  the  men 
at  quarters  night  and  day.  On  the  6th,  his  Ma- 
jesty arrived  with  a great  body  of  troops,  horse 
and  foot,  estimated  at  five  thousand,  w ho  encamp- 
ed on  the  beach  opposite  the  squadron. 

The  Commodore  was  careful  to  order  the  ship 
dressed  and  a salute  of  21  guns,  w hich  was  re- 
turned from  the  fort  with  an  equal  number,  as  wag 
the  salute  of  the  other  frigates  in  the  morning 
following. 

A present  of  bullocks,  sheep  and  fowls  was 
ordered  for  the  squadron,  as  a token  of  the  Em- 
peror’s good  will. 

On  the  8th,  the  Emperor,  with  his  court  and  a 
large  body  of  troops,  visited  the  batteries  on  the 
bay  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  United  States’ 
squadron,  when  the  Constitution  saluted  again 
with  twenty-one  guns — a complement  with  which 
his  majesty  was  very  much  gratified.  The  pres- 
ent arriving  at  the  same  time,  it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  three  guns,  according  to  Moorish  cus- 
tom. The  following  day  the  consul  gave  notice, 
that  the  Emperor  had  given  orders  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Mogadore,  for  the  release  of  the  Amer- 
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rican  bri^^  detained  at  that  place,  and  that  Mon- 
<Iay  was  appointed  for  giving  an  audience  to  the 
Commodore  and  consul. 

On  the  day  assigned,  the  11th,  the  Common 
dore,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Lear,  Mr.  Morris, 
as  secretary,  and  two  midshipmen,  landed  at  Tan- 
gier for  the  proposed  audience.  He  believed 
there  was  no  danger  in  landing  ; but  he  express- 
ed his  desire,  that  if  lie  should  be  forcibly  detain- 
ed, the  commanding  oiiicer  on  board  should  not 
enter  into  treaty  for  his  release,  but  open  a fire 
upon  the  town.  They  were  ushered  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sovereign  through  a double  file  of 
guards.  The  Commodore  at  the  entrance  was 
requested,  according  to  Moorish  custom,  in  suck 
,cases,  to  lay  aside  his  side  arms.  He  said  he 
must  comply  with  the  custom  of  his  own  country^ 
and  retain  them,  which  was  allowed.  On  coming 
into  the  imperial  presence,  the  Emperor  expressed 
much  sorrow  that  any  difierences  had  arisen,  for 
he  was  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  He  dis^ 
avowed  having  given  any  hostile  orders  ; said  he 
would  restore  all  American  vessels  and  property 
detained  in  consequence  of  any  act  of  his^  gover- 
nors, and  renew  and  confirm  the  treaty  made 
with  his  father  in  1786.  The  Commodore  and 
Consul,  on  the  part  of  tlie  United  Slates,  promised 
that  the  vessels  and  property  of  the  En»peror  should 
be  restored,  and  the  orders  of  capture  revoked. 
The  Commodore  received  a forn  al  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  1786,  and  a letter  of  friendship  and 
peace  to  the  President,  signed  by  the  Emperor. 
Thus  by  the  happy  union  of  prudence  and  energy, 
our  affairs  with  this  piratical  despot  w ere  placed 
in  a better  condition  than  before  the  variance. 

The  Commodore  having  nothing  to  fear  from 
Morocco,  was  at  liberty  to  direct  his  principal 
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attention  to  Tripoli.  The  season^,  however^  was 
too  far  advanced  for  active  and  permanent  ope- 
rations against  the  enemy.  Yet  this  officer  did  not 
indulge  himself  in  repose,  or  suffer  his  forces  to 
be  idle.  In  cruising,  where  they  necessarily  at 
this  time  of  year  encountered  a rough  sea  and 
tempestuous  weather,  in  supplying  convoy,  and 
in  maintaining  the  blockade  of  Tripoli,  when 
practicable,  the  squadron  was  fully  and  arduously 
employed.  The  Philadelphia  and  Vixen  had  been 
ordered  to  the  coast  of  Tripoli.  The  Commodore 
now  formally  declared  the  blockade  of  that  place, 
and  sent  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  ministers  and 
consuls  of  the  United  States,  to  be  communicated 
to  the  respective  neutral  powers. — He  found  it 
expedient  to  go  to  Cadiz,  in  order  to  make  up 
his  complement  of  men,  and  procure  a few  sup- 
plies not  to  be  obtained  at  that  time  at  Gibraltar. 
He  returned  from  Cadiz  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, and,  after  making  a suitable  disposal  of  his 
force,  proceeded  to  Algiers,  where  he  was  to  leave 
Colonel  Lear,  the  Consul  general.  On  the  22d 
he  sailed  from  Algiers  for  Syracuse  ; and  on  his 
voyage  was  informed  of  the  disastrous  loss  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Captain  William  Bainbridge.  The 
followingis  a brief  account  of  that  melancholy  event. 
On  the  31st  of  October,  after  pursuing  aTripoline 
corsair  till  she  came  to  seven  fathoms  water,  in 
beating  off  she  ran  on  a rock,  not  laid  down  in 
any  chart,  about  four  and  a half  miles  from  the 
town.  Every  exertion  to  get  her  off  proved  in- 
effectual. Meanwhile  she  was  attacked  by  nu- 
merous gun-boats,  which  she  withstood  for  four 
hours,  whilst  the  careening  of  the  ship  made  the 
guns  totally  useless.  A reinforcement  coming  off 
and  no  possible  means  of  resisting  them  appearing, 
the  Captain  submitted  to  the  horrid  necessity  of 
-irtriking  to  hig  barbarous  enemy.  In  forty-eight 
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lioiirs,  the  wind  blowing  in  shore,  the  Tripolitans 
were  able  to  get  off  the  frigate,  and  having  raised 
her  guns,  towed  her  into  the  harbour.  The  Com- 
modore apprehended  the  worst  from  this  diminu- 
tion of  his  force ; a war  with  Tunis,  and  perhaps 
with  Algiers ; as  least  a protraction  of  the  present 
war.  He  was,  however,  induced  to  hope,  that  go- 
verment  would  repair  this  loss  by  another  frigate 
in  the  spring,  and  would  also  furnish  him  with 
more  small  vessels  or  gun-boats. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  he  sailed  with  the 
Enterprise,  on  a winter  cruise,  amidst  boisterous 
weather  ; for  many  days  it  blew  a gale.  On  the 
morning  of  the  23d  the  Enterprise  captured  a 
ketch  in  sight  of  Tripoli.  She  w as  under  Turkish 
colours,  and  navigated  by  Turks  and  Greeks^ 
but  had  on  board  two  Tripolitan  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, a son  of  one  of  the  officers,  a number 
of  Tripoline  soldiers,  and  forty  or  more  blacks, 
men  and  women,  slaves  belonging  to  the  Bashavr 
iind  his  subjects.  He  at  first  determined  to  release 
the  vessel  and  men  claimed  by  the  Turkish  Captain, 
and  retain  the  Tripolines,  about  60  in  number, 
as  prisoners ; hoping  they  would  afford  an  advan- 
tage in  negotiation,  and  perhaps  be  exchanged 
for  some  of  our  countrymen.  But  before  this 
determination  was  executed,  he  ascertained  that 
the  Captain  had  been  active  in  taking  the  Phila- 
delphia. Having  received  on  board  this  very 
vessel  one  hundred  Tripolitans,  armed  with  swords 
and  muskets,  and  substituted  the  colours  of  the 
enemy  for  this  own,  he  assaulted  the  frigate,  and 
when  she  was  boarded,  plundered  the  officers. 
He  had  therefore  no  hesitation  in  retaining  the  ves- 
sel. As  she  was  not  in  a condition  to  be  sent  to 
the  United  States,  he  transmitted  her  papers  to 
government,  and  some  time  after  had  her  apprais- 
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ed,  and  took  her  into  the  service  as  the  ketch 
Intrepid. 

February  the  3d,  1804,  Lieutenant  Stephen 
Decatur,  with  seventy  volunteers  in  the  Intrepid, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Syren,  sailed  for  Tri- 
poli, with  a view  to  destroy  the  frigate  Philadel- 
phia. On  the  16lh  the  service  was  accomplished 
in  the  most  gallant;  manner.  Lieutenant  Decatur 
entered  the  harbour  of  Tripoli  in  the  night ; and 
laying  his  vessel  along  side  the  frigate,  boarded 
and  carried  her  against  all  opposition.  The 
assailants  then  set  fire  to  her  and  left  her.  She 
was  soon  in  a complete  blaze,  and  was  totally 
consumed. 

From  this  time  till  the  bombardment  of  Tripoli, 
the  Commodore  was  occupied  in  keeping  up  the 
blockade  of  the  harbour,  and  in  making  pre- 
parations for  an  attack.  He  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  convey  supplies  and  information  to 
Captain  Bainbridge,  and  his  officers  and  men  ; 
and  after  a time,  by  means  of  the  good  offices 
of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  succeeded.  He  tried  several 
times  to  negotiate  for  a ransom  and  treaty ; but 
the  demands  of  the  regency  were  sometimes  ridi- 
culously extravagant,  and  when  lowest,  beyond 
what  he  thought  himself  permitted  to  accede  to. 
The  designs  of  warfare  he  had  entertained  were 
checked  by  a solicitude  for  the  release  of  his 
countrymen ; though  he  may  by  some  persons, 
perhaps,  be  thought  to  have  indulged  too  far  his 
aversion  to  the  payment  of  a considerable  ransom. 
He  found  himself  able  to  make  their  situation  as 
comfortable  as  the  nature  of  it  would  admit ; and 
he  believed  that  the  infliction  of  suffering  and 
terror  when  the  time  should  come  upon  the  enemy, 
would  not  produce  any  long  continued  aggrava- 
tion of  the  evils  of  tiieir  condition,^^  whilst  if 
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would  essentially  serve  his  country.  Indeed  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia,  the  Bashaw 
at  first  affected  to  avenge  himself  by  a severer 
treatment  of  the  captives ; but  this  was  not  long 
persisted  in. 

When  the  first  consul  of  France,  in  March,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Livingston,  directed  his  com- 
missary at  this  regency  to  mediate  for  their  re- 
lease, Mr.  Beaussier  undertook  the  office,  and 
announced  to  the  Commodore,  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  some  usual  gra- 
tuities, would  probably  effect  the  object,  and  that 
perhaps  a cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
might  be  negotiated,  which  would  reduce  the 
sum.  The  Commodore  did  not  think  himself 
authorized  to  agree  to  these  terms,  and  never 
would  go  beyond  eighty  thousand  ; not  that  the 
amount  was  important,  except  on  principal,  and 
as  it  might  effect  our  relations  with  the  other 
Barbary  powers.  From  first  to  last,  it  was  a point 
of  honour  with  the  Bashaw,  not  to  give  up 
the  American  captives  for  a less  sum  than 
had  been  usually  received  from  most  of  the  powers 
of  Europe,  in  similar  cases.  But  he  was  glad  at 
last  to  accept  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  satisfied 
no  doubt,  that  our  naval  armament  would  be 
coeval  at  least  with  his  hostility,  if  not  at  all  times 
equally  active  and  formidable;  but  especially  at 
that  moment  apprehensive  that  his  brother’s  Ge- 
neral, Eaton,  if  not  disarmed  by  negotiation  would 
reinstate  Ramet  in  the  sovereignty  of  Tripoli. 

On  the  first  of  April,  the  Commodore  went  td 
display  his  force  at  Tunis  ; where  he  found  a 
Tripoline  polacre  dismantled,  having  been  block- 
aded for  sixteen  days  by  Captain  Decatur.  The 
Bey  of  Tunis  had,  for  some  time,  been  uneasy  at 
/his  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  insisted  that 
26 
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the  Commodore  should  land  and  satisfy  him  for 
some  property  alleged  to  be  unlavvtuliy  seized  by 
the  lormer  squadron.  The  Commodore  made 
answer,  that  it  was  not  his  business,  and  that  he 
must  put  to  sea.  He  (bund  it  necessary  to  w atch 
Tunis  during  the  whole  of  his  command.  In  the 
spring,  he  took  another  prize,  a Ti  poline ; and 
upon  the  presumption  of  her  being  condemned, 
she  was  estimated,  equipped  put  in  commission, 
and  called  the  Scourge. 

Finding  that  the  expected  force  did  not  arrive 
from  the  United  States,  our  officer  resolved  to  en- 
deavour to  make  some  use  of  the  friendship  of  Na- 
ples. Although  he  was  without  diplomatic  authority, 
the  minister,  General  Acton,  from  personal  regard 
and  goodwill  to  the  service,  favoured  his  applica- 
tion to  the  king,  and  the  Commodore  obtained  as 
a friendly  loan  to  the  United  States,  six  gun 
boats  and  two  bomb  vessels,  completely  fit- 
ted for  service,  also  liberty  to  ship  twelve  or 
fifteen  Neapolitans  to  serve  under  our  flag  in  each 
boat. 

With  this  addition  to  his  armament,  on  the  21st 
July,  he  joined  the  detachment  off  Tripoli,  where 
his  force  consisted  of  the  Constitution,  44  guns, 
the  brigs  Argus  and  Syren,  18  guns  each,  the 
Scourge— the  schooners  Vixen  and  Nautilus,  16 
guns  each,  and  the  Enterprize,  14. 

The  enemy  had  on  his  castle  and  several  bat- 
teries, one  hundred  and  fifteen  guns  ; fifty-five  of 
which  were  heavy  battering  brass  cannon;  the 
others  long  eighteen  and  twelve  pounders  ; nine- 
teen gun  boats,  with  each  a long  brass  eighteen 
or  twenty-four  pounder  in  the  bow,  and  two  how- 
itzers abaft.  He  had  two  schooners  of  eight  guns 
each,  a brig  of  ten,  and  two  gallies,  having  each 
/our  gvipi.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Turkish 
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garrison,  stationed  upon  the  fortifications,  and 
the  crews  of  the  boats  and  armed  vessels  com- 
puted at  about  three  thousand,  the  Bashaw  had 
called  in  to  the  defence  of  his  city  more  than 
twenty  thousand  Arabs. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  the  squadron  was  at  noon, 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  their  batteries.  The 
Commodore  observing  that  several  of  the  enemy’s 
boats  had  taken  a station  without  the  reef  of 
rocks,  which  covers  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
about  two  miles  from  its  bottom,  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  made  signal 
for  the  squadron  to  come  within  speaking  dis- 
tance, when  he  communicated  to  the  several 
commanders  his  intention  of  attacking  the  ship- 
ping and  batteries.  The  gun  and  mortar  boats 
were  immediately  manned  and  prepared  to  cast 
off.  At  half  past  one  o’clock  the  squadron  stood 
for  the  batteries — at  two  cast  oiT  the  gun-boats ; 
at  half  past  two  signal  for  the  bombs  and  boats 
to  advance  and  attack,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after, 
signal  was  given  for  general  action.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  bombs  throwing  shells  into  the 
town.  In  an  instant  the  enemy’s  lines  opened 
a tremendous  fire  from  not  less  than  two  hundred 
guns,  which  was  promptly  returned  by  the  whole 
squadron  now  within  musket  shot  of  the  principal 
batteries. 

At  this  moment  Captain  Decatur,  with  three 
gun-boats  attacked  the  enemy’s  eastern  division 
consisting  of  nine.  He  was  soon  in  the  centre  of 
them,  and  the  fire  of  grape,  langrage  and  mus- 
ketry was  changed  to  a deadly  personal  combat 
with  the  bayonet,  spear,  sabre,  and  tomahawk.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  our  narrow  limits  to  enter 
into  a detail  of  the  gallant  exploits  of  our  coun- 
trymen upon  this  trying  occasion.  The  Turks 
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fought  with  desperation,  Decatur  took  two  of 
their  boats,  in  which  there  were  thirty-three  offi- 
cers and  men  killed,  and  twenty  seven  made 
prisoners,  of  whom  nineteen  were  severely  wound- 
ed. 

Lieutenant  Trippe  boarded  one  of  the  large 
boats  with  only  a midshipman,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Henley,  and  nine  men.  His  boat  falling  off  before 
any  more  could  join  him,  he  was  left  to  conquer 
or  perish,  with  the  fearful  odds  of  eleven  to  thirty 
3ix.  In  a few"  minutes,  however,  the  enemy  was 
subdued ; fourteen  of  them  lost  their  lives  and 
tw  enty-two  submitted  to  be  prisoners  ; Lieute- 
nant Trippe  received  eleven  sabre  w ounds,  some 
of  which  were  deep  and  dangerous.  Mr.  Henley 
in  this  rencounter  displayed  a valour  joined  to 
a coolness  that  would  have  honoured  a veteran. 
Lieutenant  Bainbridge  had  his  lateen  yard  shot 
away,  which  baffled  his  utmost  exertions  to  get 
along  side  the  enemy’s  boats ; but  his  active  and 
W"ell  directed  fire  within  musket-shot  was  very 
effective. 

Captain  Somers  was  not  able  to  fetch  far 
enough  to  windward  to  co-operate  with  Decatur. 
But  be  bore  down  upon  the  leeward  division  of 
the  enemy,  and  with  his  single  boat  within  pistol 
shot  attacked  five  full  manned  boats,  defeated 
and  drove  them  in  a shattered  condition,  and 
with  the  loss  of  many  lives  under  shelter  of  th^ 
rocks. 

The  two  bomb  vessels  kept  their  station,  although 
often  covered  w ith  the  spray  of  the  sea  occasioned 
by  the  enemy’s  shot.  They  kept  up  a constant 
fire,  and  threw  a great  number  of  shells  into  the 
tow"u.  Five  of  the  enemy’s  gun-boats  and  two 
gallles  composing  their  centre  division,  stationed 
within  the  rocks,  joined  by  the  boats  which  had 
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been  driven  in,  and  reinforced,  twice  attempted 
to  row  out  and  surround  our  gun-boats  and  prizes. 
They  were  as  often  foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
Commodore,  who  gave  signal  to  the  brigs  and 
schooners  to  cover  them,  which  was  promptly 
atttended  to  by  these  vessels,  all  of  which  were 
gallantly  conducted,  and  annoyed  the  enemy 
exceedingly.  The  fire  of  the  Constitution  had 
its  ample  share  in  this  bombardment.  It  kept 
the  flotilla  in  constant  disorder,  and  produced 
no  inconsiderable  effect  on  shores 

At  half  past  four,  the  wind  inclining  to  the 
northward,  and  at  the  same  time  the  enemy’s  flo- 
tilla having  retreated  behind  coverts,  which  shield- 
ed them  from  our  shot,  wiwlst  our  people  were 
necessarily  much  exhausted  by  two  hours  and  a 
half  severe  exertion,  signal  was  given  for  the 
gun-boats  and  bombs  to  retire  from  action ; and 
immediately  after  for  the  brigs  and  schooners  to 
t ake  the  gun-boats  and  their  prizes  in  tow,  which 
was  handsomely  executed,  the  whole  covered  by 
a heavy  fire  from  the  Constitution.  In  fifteen 
minutes,  the  whole  squadron  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy’s  shot  and  the  Commodore  hauled 
off  to  give  tow  to  the  bomb-ketches. 

On  board  the  frigate,  not  a man  was  killed. 
The  other  vessels  and  boats  suffered  in  their  rig- 
ging und  had  sundry  men  wounded,  but  lost 
none  except  Lieutenant  Decatur,  the  brother  of 
the  Captain  Decatur,  so  conspicuous  in  this  war. 
Several  circumstances,  explain  this  impunity  of 
our  squadron.  Where  the  engagement  was  close 
as  with  the  boats,  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack 
as  well  as  our  more  dexterous  use  of  the  weapons 
of  destruction  overpowered  and  appalled  the  ene- 
my. The  barbarians  are  unskilful  gunners.  The 
shower  of  grape  shot  annoyed  and  discomposed 
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them  in  the  application  of  what  little  skill  they 
possessed. 

Very  different  was  the  result  of  this  conflict  to 
the  enemy.  The  American  fire  was  not  an  empty 
peal,  but  a messenger  of  death  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  three  captured  boats  had  one  hundred 
and  three  men  on  board,  forty-seven  of  whom 
were  killed,  twenty-six  w ounded,  and  thirty  only 
remained  fit  for  duty.  Three  other  boats  w ere 
sunk  with  their  entire  crew  s,  and  the  decks  of  their 
vessels  in  the  harbour  were  swept  of  numbers. — 
Many  guns  of  the  forts  were  dismounted  and  the 
town  was  considerably  damaged. 

This  attack  on  Tripoli  displayed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  penetration  and  energy  of  the  Com- 
modore, and  his  pow  er  of  infusing  his  own  spirit 
of  heroism  into  his  officers  and  men.  This  achieve- 
ment, as  might  be  expected,  made  a power- 
ful impression  on  the  mind  of  the  enemy.  The 
burning  of  the  Philadelphia  could  not  fail  to 
make  the  Bashaw  and  his  people  apprehend  some- 
thing serious  from  the  present  Commander.  When 
the  squadron  was  seen  standing  in,  however,  he 
affected  contempt,  and  surveying  them  from  his 
palace,  observed,  they  will  mark  their  distance 
for  tacking;  they  are  a sort  of  Jews,  who  have 
no  notion  of  fighting.”  The  palace  and  terraces 
of  the  houses  were  covered  with  spectators,  to 
see  the  chastisement  the  Bashaw’s  boats  would 
give  the  squadron,  if  they  approached  too  near. 
This  exultation  was  very  transient ; for  the  battle 
was  scarcely  joined,  when  no  one  was  seen  on 
shore,  except  on  the  batteries.  An  intelligent 
officer  of  the  Philadelphia,  then  in  captivity^ 
observes  that  the  Turks  asked  if  those  men,  that 
fought  so  were  Americans  or  infernals  in  Christian 
shape,  sent  to  destroy  the  sons  of  the  prophet. 
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On  the  5th  of  August,  the  Commodore  prevailed 
on  a French  privateer  which  had  left  Tripoli  that 
morning,  to  return  with  fourteen  wounded  Tripo- 
lines,  whose  wounds  had  been  carefully  dressed, 
and  whom  the  Commodore  sent  with  a letter  to 
the  Bashaw’s  minister.  These  prisoners,  it  is  said, 
informed  the  Prince  that  the  Americans  in  battle 
were  fiercer  than  lions ; but  in  the  treatment  of 
their  captives  were  even  more  kind  than  Mussel- 
men.  On  the  7th  the  privateer  returned  with  a 
letter  from  the  French  consul,  signifying,  that  the 
Bashaw^  had  very  much  lowered  his  tone;  and 
would  probably  treat  on  reasonable  terms.  But 
nothing  satisfactory  being  proposed  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  terms  intimated  being  higher 
than  the  Commander  was  authorized  to  make,  he 
prepared  for  a second  attack.  At  half  past  two 
the  assault  was  made.  Within  two  hours  six  of 
the  seven  guns  were  silenced.  Forty-eight  shells 
and  about  five  hundred  round  shot,  twenty-four 
pounders,  were  thrown  into  the  town  and  bat- 
teries, when  between  five  and  six  p.  m.  the 
squadron  retired  from  action.  During  the  engage- 
ment, the  enemy’s  gun-boats  and  gallies  manoeu- 
vred to  gain  a position  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
ours ; but  the  larger  vessels  were  so  arranged  as 
to  defeat  their  design.  The  loss,  this  day,  was 
twenty  two  killed  and  six  wounded,  two  of  them 
mortally. 

At  eight  in  the  evening,  the  John  Adams,  Cap- 
tain Chauncey,  joined  the  squadron.  By  him, 
the  Commodore  had  the  first  official  notice,  that 
four  frigates  were  on  their  passage  to  reinforce  his 
detachment.  At  the  ^ame  time  also  he  learned, 
that  by  the  appointment  of  a senior  officer  to  one 
of  the  frigates,  he  would  be  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand. The  government  were  highly  satisfied 
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with  the  Commodore,  but  they  had  not  a sufficient 
number  of  Captains,  juniors  to  Preble,  to  supply 
all  the  frigates  sent  out ; and  they  did  not  think 
the  saving  of  his  feelings  would  justify  the  crea- 
tion of  any  others.  Had  they,  however,  known  or 
anticipated  his  brilliant  success  at  this  time,  they 
would  probably  have  ventured  upon  promoting 
one  or  two  of  the  gallant  Lieutenants  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  keep  the  Commodore 
in  the  chief  command. 

As  the  frigates  were  to  sail,  four  days  after  the 
John  Adams,  further  operations  w ere  suspended 
in  expectation  of  their  arrival.  No  assistance 
could  be  received  from  this  frigate,  as  her  guns 
had  been  stowed  by  the  kelson,  and  their  car- 
riages put  away  in  the  other  frigates,  to  make 
room  for  her  cargo,  she  being  sent  out  as  a trans- 
port. 

On  the  9th  Commodore  Preble,  in  the  brig 
Argus,  reconnoitered  the  harbour.  The  next 
day,  a flag  of  truce  was  seen  flying  on  the  castle. 
The  Commodore  sent  a boat  on  shore,  which  was 
not  permitted  to  land,  but  returned  with  a letter 
from  the  French  Consul  advising  the  Commodore 
that  the  Bashaw  w ould  accept  five  hundred  dol- 
lars each  for  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners  and  ter- 
minate the  war  without  any  consideration  or  an- 
nuity for  peace. 

The  amount  of  the  demand  was  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  the  Com- 
modore rejected,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  captives, 
and  to  save  the  further  eflfusion  of  blood,  offered 
eighty  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  for  presents. 
After  beginning  to  treat  with  the  French  commis- 
sary general,  the  Bashaw  suspended  the  negoti- 
ation, saying  he  would  wait  the  result  of  another 
attack*  On  the  night  of  the  23d,  the  bomb  ves- 
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seis  under  protection  of  the  gim-boats  were  sent 
in  to  bombard  the  town.  The  bombardment 
commenced  at  two  a.  m.  and  continued  till  day 
light,  but  as  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  j 
without  much  effect. 

On  the  27th,  the  weatlier  proving  favourable, 
the  Commodore  stood  in  for  Tripoli,  and  an- 
chored his  ship  two  miles  N.  by  E,  from  Fort 
English  ; tlie  light  vessels  keeping  under  way. — 
A number  of  his  officers  and  man  y of  the  seamen 
being  employed  in  the  boats.  Captain  Chauncey 
and  several  of  his  officers  with  about  seventy  sea- 
men, volunteered  their  services  on  board  the 
Constitution. 

The  gun  boats  accompanied  by  the  Siren,  Ar- 
gus, Vixen,  Nautilus,  Enterprise,  and  boats  of  the 
squadron  anchored  at  three  in  the  morning  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  enemy’s  lines,  with  springs  on 
their  cables,  and  commenced  a brisk  fire  on  their 
shipping,  town,  batteries,  and  castle,  which  was 
warmly  returned.  The  ships’  boats  remained 
with  the  gun-boats  to  assist  in  boarding  the  flotilla 
in  case  it  should  come  out,  and  the  brigs  and 
schooners  were  kept  under  way  to  harass  the 
enemy  or  to  assist  the  gun-boats.  At  day-light, 
apprehensive  that  the  ammunition  in  the  gun 
boats,  must  be  nearly  exhausted,  the  Commodore 
weighed  anchor,  and  made  signal  for  the  gun 
boats  to  retire  from  action.  When  arrived  witliia 
a sure  distance,  he  opened  his  battery  w ith  round 
and  grape  shot,  upon  thirteen  gun-boats  and  gal- 
lies,  w Inch  were  closely  engaged  w ith  ours  ; sunk 
one  of  them  ; disabled  two,  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight.  He  continued  running  in,  until  wuthin 
musket  shot  of  the  batteries  ; when  he  hove  to, 
fired  three  hundred  round  shot,  besides  grape  and 
0anni;Ster,  into  the  Bashaw’s  castle,  the  tow  n and 
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batteries.  He  silenced  the  castle,  and  two  of^  the 
batteries  and  a little  after,  lix  hauled  off.  The 
gun-boats  fired  four  hundred  round  shot,  besides 
grape  and  cannister,  with  evident  efl'ect. 

The  French  commissary  now  renewed  the  ne- 
gotiation for  peace  ; but  it  was  broken  off  in  con- 
sequence, as  he  thought,  of  one  of  the  squadron 
approaching  the  harbour,  as  a cartel,  which  he 
said  was  interpreted  by  the  ignorant  and  mis- 
trustful Bashaw  as  a proof  of  discouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  invader. 

On  the  third  of  September,  the  bomb  ketches 
being  repaired,  as  well  as  the  damages  sustained 
by  the  other  vessels  in  the  action  of  the  27th,  the 
squadron  was  again  ready  and  disposed  for  ano- 
ther attack  on  the  town  and  batteries.  Between 
three  and  four  o’clock,  the  action  commenced  and 
soon  became  general.  But  the  wind  veering  to 
the  northward  and  beginning  to  blow  fresh  at 
half-past  four  p.  m.  he  gave  signal  to  retire  from 
action  under  cover  of  the  Constitution.  In  this 
engagement,  although  the  frigate  and  vessels 
were  much  damaged,  not  a man  was  lost.  The 
bomb  vessels  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Robin- 
son, had  all  her  shrouds  shot  away,  and  was  so 
shattered  in  the  hull  as  to  be  kept  above  water 
with  difficulty.  The  Argus  received  a thirty-two 
pound  shot  in  her  hull,  which  cut  away  a bower 
cable,  as  it  entered,  and  which  so  checked  its  velo- 
city, that  it  fell  upon  deck  without  doing  injury. 

The  Commodore  had,  for  some  time,  contem- 
plated sending  a fire  ship  into  the  harbour  to  des- 
troy the  flotilla,  and,  at  the  same  time,  throw  a 
quantity  of  shells  into  the  town.  Captain  So- 
mers volunteered  in  this  service,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Lieutenamts  Wadsworth  and  Israel, 
fitted  out  the  ketch  Intrepid  for  this  expedition. 
An  hundred  barrels  of  gun  pow  der,  and  one  bunr 
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dred  and  fifty  fixed  shells  were  placed  in  the  hold, 
wjth  fuses  and  combustibles  so  applied  as  to  lire 
them  without  endangering  the  retreat  of  the  ad- 
venturers. On  the  evening  of  4th  September, 
Captain  Somers  chose  two  fast  rowing  boats  iVom 
the  squadron  to  bring  off  the  people,  after  having 
fired  the  vessel.  His  own  boat  v as  manned  by 
four  seamen  from  the  Nautilus,  with  Lieutenant 
Vfadsworth,  and  six  men  from  the  Constitution. 
At  eight,  they  parted  from  the  squadron  and  stood 
imo  the  harbour,  convoyed  by  the  Argus,  Vixen 
and  Nautilus,  to  within  a short  distance  of  the 
batteries.  Having  gained  the  inner  harbour,  and 
got  near  to  the  point  of  destination,  she  was  board- 
ed and  carried  by  two  gallies  of  one  hundred  men 
each.  At  this  moment,  she  exploded.  Tlie  effect 
was  awful.  Every  battery  was  silenced  and  not 
a gun  was  fired  afterwards  during  the  night. — 
Captain  Somers  is  said  to  have  declared  to  r 
friend,  that  in  case  he  should  be  boarded,  he  would 
not  be  captured.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  on  the  enemy  proving  successful,  the 
Captain  seized  a quick  match  and  touched  a train, 
which  communicated  instant  fire  to  the  mine — by 
which  he  and  his  companions  found,  with  the  ene- 
my, a common  death. 

Nothing  occurred  after  this,  till  the  two  squa- 
drons joined  on  the  9th  of  September.  Here 
ended  Mr.  Preble’s  command,  so  honourable  to 
himself,  and  in  both  its  immediate  and  distant 
consequences  important  to  his  country. 

All  joined  in  the  suffrage  to  the  distinguished 
merits  of  the  Commodore.  His  holiness  the  Pope, 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  he  had  done  more 
towards  humbling  the  antichristian  barbarians  on 
that  coast,  than  all  the  Christian  states  had  ever 
done.  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  in  a letter  of  September 
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20th,  said  I beg  to  repeat  my  congratulations 
the  services  you  have  rendered  your  country,  and 
the  hair-breadih  escapes  you  have  had  in  setting 
a distinguished  example.  Their  bravery  and  en- 
terprise are  worthy  a great  and  rising  nation. — 
If  I were  to  offer  my  opinion,  it  w ould  be  that  you 
have  done  w ell  not  to  purchase  a peace  w ith  the 
enemy.  A few  brave  men  have,  indeed,  been  sa- 
crificed, but  they  could  not  have  fallen  in  abetter 
cause,  and  I even  conceive  it  adviseable  to  risk 
more  lives  rather  than  submit  to  terms,  which 
might  encourage  the  Barbary  states  to  add  fresh 
demands  and  insults.” 

After  the  squadron  joined,  the  Commodore  ob- 
tained leave  to  return  home,  which  he  was  the 
more  willing  to  do,  as  it  would  give  the  command 
of  a frigate  to  Captain  Decatur.  The  officers 
joined  in  an  address  to  their  late  Commander, 
containing  the  strongest  expressions  of  attachment 
and  respect.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
voted  the  thanks  of  the  nation  and  an  emblemati- 
cal medal,  which  w ere  presented  by  the  President 
with  emphatic  declarations  of  esteem  and  adini- 
ration. 

When  the  Commodore  returned,  he  was  received 
and  treated  every  where  with  distinguished  atten- 
tion. His  countrymen  showed,  that  they  were 
proud  of  his  fame,  and  grateful  for  his  services.— 
From  this  time,  he  w as  much  consulted  and  em- 
ployed by  the  government  in  tlie  maiiagement  of 
their  naval  concerns — peace  was  che  next  year 
made  with  Tripoli,  and  the  prisoners  ransomed — 
and  our  navy  w as  not  again  ordered  abroad. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1806 — the  health 
of  Mr.  Preble  began  to  decline.  It  was  the  same 
complaint,  a debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  un- 
der which  he  w as  near  sinking  a few  yeai’s  befoiv 
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For  many  months,  he  struggled  with  his  disorder, 
indulging  a hope  of  recovering  till  within  ten  days 
of  his  death.  Finding  that  the  inveteracy  of  his 
malady  bid  defiance  to  medical  skill,  he  resolved 
on  a w^ater  excursion  as  a last  experiment.  On 
Sunday  the  9th  of  August.  1807,  he  went  on  board 
a packet  and  stood  out  to  sea,  but  findir.g  no  re- 
lief, he  returned  on  the  Thursday  following,  sen- 
sible that  the  hour  of  his  dissolution  was  ap- 
proaching. In  the  view  of  this  event  he  displayed 
that  fortitude,  which  became  his  character,  and  his 
exit  was  in  full  correspondence  with  his  life.  He 
breathed  his  last  on  Tuesday  the  25th  of  August, 
1807,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.  The  inhabi- 
tants  of  Portland  united  in  every  mark  of  respect 
to  his  remains.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  busi- 
ness was  suspended,  the  colours  were  displayed 
at  half  mast  from  the  shipping  in  the  harbour, 
and  he  was  interred  with  military  honours  and 
the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  masonry. 

On  the  intelligence  of  his  death  reaching  Wash- 
ington, the  firing  of  minute  guns  and  other  marks 
of  naval  mourning  were  ordered  in  testimony  of 
the  honour  due  to  the  memory  of  a patriot  and 
hero  ; and  of  the  unfeigned  sorrow  produced  by 
his  death. 

The  person,  air,  aud  countenance  of  Commo- 
dore Preble  answered  to  his  character.  His 
features  expressed  strong  passions  along  with 
manly  and  generous  feelings.  His  attitude  was 
erect,  yet  easy  and  natural,  his  step  firm,  and  his 
whole  appearance  and  port  were  noble  and  com- 
manding. In  the  calm  of  domestic  life  and  so- 
ciety of  his  equals  he  was  placid  and  affectionate  ; 
in  the  exercise  of  authority  peremptory  and  rigid. 
But  though  he  made  himself  feared,  and  might  be 
thought  sometimes  imperious  and  severe,  yet  he 
27 
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retained  a strong  interest  in  the  affections  of  his 
officers  and  men,  who  were  convinced  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  disposition  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
friendship. 


COMMODORE 

^THOMAS  TRUXTUN. 

The  father  of  Captain  Truxtun  was  an  eminent 
counsellor  of  the  bar,  in  the  then  colony  of  New- 
Fork,  and  res’ded  on  Long  or  Nassau  Island, 
where  the  Comn  odore  was  born  on  the  17th  of 
of  February,  1755.  Having  lost  his  father  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  John 
Troup,  Esq.  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  a gentle- 
man well  known  in  the  annals  of  the  war  between 
F ranee  and  England,  preceding  the  American 
revolution.  The  sea  was  his  favourite  element. 
At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  first  embarked  in  his 
iaaval  career,  under  a Captain  Joseph  Holmes,  in 
the  ship  Pitt,  bound  for  Bristol,  England.  The 
next  year,  he  sailed  under  a Captain  Chambers, 
in  the  London  trade.  While  yet  in  his  noviciate 
he  was  impressed  on  board  of  an  English  ship  of 
war  of  sixty-four  guns,  Ouxing  the  dispute  with 
Spain,  about  the  Falkland  Islands,  from  which 
ship  he  was  afterwards  released,  through  the 
influence  of  some  friends  in  power.  The  Com- 
mander of  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  ship,  Prudent, 
from  which  he  was  discharged,  used  every  per- 
suasion to  induce  him  to  remam  in  the  service  of 
the  crown,  with  the  strongest  assurances,  that 
every  exertion  should  be  used  for  his  speedy  pro- 
motion, but  without  effect,  as  he  immediately 
returned  to  the  ship  and  service  from  which  he  had 
been  impressed. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
he  forthwith  c*»ribarked  in  the  cause  of  the  colo- 
nies, against  the  unjust  oppression  of  Great 
Britain,  and  early  in  1775  had  the  command  cf 
an  armed  vessel,  vith  which  he  cruised  against 
the  enemy  with  great  success.  In  these  cruises, 
the  United  Slates  were  much  benchtted  by  the 
quantities  of  povder,  which  were  found  on  board 
his  prizes,  of  whic'  ^ greatly  in 


which  he  w as  half  owner,  he  was  captured  off  the 
Island  of  St.  Christopher’s,  his  vessel  condemned, 
and  himself  released  under  liie  provisions  of  the 
genera!  restiainlng  act,  of  th.e  British  Parlia- 
ment. From  St.  Christophers,  he  went  to  St. 
EustaJa,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia.  His  next 
cruise  was  in  tiie  capacity  of  first  Lieutenant  of 
the  private  armed  ship,  Congress,  which  was 
just  equipping  for  sea.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  of  1776,  this  vessel,  la  company  with 
another  private  armed  vessel,  called  the  Chance, 
fitted  out,  at  the  same  time,  made  several  prizes 
off  the  Havanna,  w hich  were  very  valuable  home 
bound  Jamaica  ships,  going  through  the  Gulph  of 
Florida.  He,  as  prize-rnaster,  brought  one  of 
them  safe  into  the  port  of  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 
In  June  of  the  same  year,  while  the  harbour  of 
New-York  was  blockaded  by  the  British  fleet, 
previous  to  its  evacuation  by  the  Americans,  he 
made  his  way  to  sea,  through  the  Long  Island 
Sound,  in  a vessel  called  the  Independence,  fitted 
out  by  himself  and  Isaac  Sears,  Esq.  and  placed 
under  his  command.  Off  the  Azores  or  Western 
Isles,  he  made  several  prizes,  of  which  three 
ivere  large  and  valuable  ships,  forming  a parLof 
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the  windward  island  fleet,  under  convoy.  One 
of  these  prizes  carried  more  gun^  and  men  than 
his  vessel.  The  proud  Englishmen,  notwith- 
standing their  vaunted  national  prowess,  were 
obliged  to  strike  their  colours  to  an  inferior  force. 
Truxtun  next  directed  his  course  to  the  British 
channel,  in  the  ship  Mars,  of  twenty  guns, 
where  he  made  a number  of  prizes,  several  of 
which  he  sent  into  Quiberon  bay.  The  French 
court  from  a desire  to  lessen  the  strength  of 
a rival  power,  had  for  some  time  lent  a secret 
aid  to  the  revolting  colonies,  yet  it  had  not  mani- 
fested their  hostile  intentions  so  openly  as  to  induce 
the  recal  of  the  British  minister  from  Versailles. 
Hence,  upon  the  reception  of  these  prizes,  into  a 
French  port,  the  British  ambassador.  Lord  Stor- 
mont, made  a strong  remonstrance  to  the  cabinet, 
protesting  against  the  admission  of  American 
armed  vessels  and  prizes  into  the  ports  of  France^ 
but  without  effect.  Truxtun,  after  this  cruise, 
domiciliated  himself  in  Philadelphia,  from  which 
port  he  sailed  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
commanding  vessels,  of  which  he  was  in  general 
part  owner.  His  cruises  were  generally  suc- 
cessful. 

When  commanding  the  St.  James,  of  20  guns, 
and  one  hundred  men,  on  a voyage  to  France  with 
Thomas  Barclay,  Esq.  the  Consul  General  from 
the  revolted  colonies  to  that  country,  a passenger 
Oil  board,  he  fell  in  with  a British  private  ship 
of  war,  mounting  32  guns  and  a proportionate 
number  of  men,  consequently  nearly  double  his 
force.  After  a severe  and  close  engagement,  the 
enemy  was  obliged  to  sheer  off,  and  was  after- 
wards towed  into  New-York  in  a very  crippled 
state.  The  late  Secretary  of  the  navy,  William 
Jones,  Esq.  acted  as  Captain  Truxtun’s  third 
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Lieutenant,  and  conducted  himself  during  the 
whole  engagement  with  such  distinguished  bra- 
very that  he  was  shortly  after  promoted  to  a first 
Lieutenancy*  In  this  vessel,  Truxtun  returned 
safe  to  Philadelphia  with  a most  valuable  cargo. 
He  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  harass  the 
enemy  on  the  ocean,  during  every  period  of  the 
war,  and  constantly  evinced  the  most  consummate 
skill  and  undaunted  courage;  and  his  exertions 
were  almost  universally  crowned  with  complete 
success.  He  likewise,  in  two  instances,  distin- 
guished himself  on  land. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  he  continued  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits  between  this  country,  Europe 
and  Asia  until  1794,  when  the  lowering  appear- 
ances of  our  affairs  with  Great  Britain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conduct  of  her  naval  Commanders,, 
under  the  celebrated  Corn  order  of  Council  in 
1793,  induced  the  establishment  of  a navy,  which 
they  could  then  do,  without  infracting  the  treaty 
of  Peace,  which  prohibited  them  from  such  an  at- 
tempt for  twelve  years.  The  term  of  prohibition 
had  just  expired.  General  Washington,  then 
President,  by  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appointed  him  Captain  of  one  of  the  six  ships  of 
war,  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  built.  But  the 
building  of  these  vessels  was  suspended,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  of  1795.  On  the  abrogation 
of  the  consular  convention  with  France  in  the  year 
177S,  duriiigthe  administration  of  Mr.  John  Adams 
Captain  Truxtun  was  directed  to  superintend  the 
building  of  the  frigate  Constellation  at  Baltimore, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  Commander,  Thh 
vessel  was  one  of  the  first  which  put  to  sea 
in  consequence  of  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by 
the  United  States  towards  the  French  republic. 
Hi|  orders  were  to  cruise  in  the  West  India  seas 
27^ 
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for  the  protection  of  American  property.  On  the 
9th  of  February,  1799,  he  fell  in  with  the  French 
frigate,  L’Insurgente,  Captain  Barreau,  off  the 
island  of  St.  Nevis.  With  this  vessel,  he  commenced 
a severe  engagement,  which  lasted  for  an  hour  and 
a quarter,  when  the  Frenchman  struck;  but  not 
until  his  ship  had  become  a mere  wreck.  The 
Constellation,  mounting  thirty-six  guns  and  a 
proportionate  crew,  lost  in  this  engagement,  only 
one  man  killed  and  two  wounded,  while  the  loss 
on  board  the  Insurgente,  mounting  forty  four 
guns  with  four  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  was 
twenty  killed  and  forty-four  wounded.  With  his 
prize,  he  put  into  Basse  Terre,  St.  Christopher’s, 
where  he  refitted  and  returned  to  America. — 
This  was  the  first  action,  w hich  had  taken  place 
since  the  commencement  of  the  disturbance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France.  The  fame 
of  the  achievement  was  blazoned  abroad,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  produced  the  Commo- 
dore, the  most  flattering  marks  of  distinction. — 
The  merchants  at  Lloy  d’s  Coffee  House,  London, 
sent  him  a present  of  a service  of  silver  plate  with 
a suitable  device,  valued  at  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred guineas.  The  captive  Commander,  in  a let- 
ter to  the  Commodore,  while  he  lamented  the 
unhappy  posture  of  affairs  betw^een  the  two  coun- 
tries, expressed  himself  as  being  well  pleased,  that 
the  chances  of  war  had  thrown  him  into  such  gal- 
lant and  brave  hands,  and  thanked  the  Commo- 
dore for  his  generous  conduct  tow  ards  himself  and 
his  crew. 

During  his  cruise  he  captured  many  private 
armed  and  other  vessels,  and  completely  cleared 
those  seas,  of  the  French  cruisers,  by  which  so 
many  depredations  had  been  committed  on  the 
American  and  English  commerce  in  that  quarter* 
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While  our  other  vessels  of  war  were  busily  en- 
gaged in’  convoying  the  American  commerce,  the 
Commodore,  (a  title  acquired  by  courtesy,  as  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  know  of  no  such  officer) 
heard  in  January  1800,  that  the  French  ship  of 
war  La  Vengeance,  mounting  54  guns  with  a 
complement  of  500  men,  w as  lying  at  Guadaloupe 
w ith  troops  and  several  general  officers  on  board, 
intending  to  put  to  sea.  He  immediately  clian- 
ged  his  cruising  ground,  and  endeavoured  to  fall 
in  wdth  her,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  her  to  ac- 
tion. The  superiority  of  her  force  was,  in  a great 
measure,  counterbalanced,  by  a complement  of 
too  many  men  and  a number  of  troops. 

On  the  first  of  February,  his  wishes  were  gra- 
tified, as  he  descried  her  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  and  after  twelve  hour’s  chase  brought  her  to 
action.  In  consequence  of  having  too  many  troops 
and  a great  number  of  officers  on  board,  the  French 
Commander  w as  unwilling  to  risk  a combat,  but 
the  intentions  of  his  gallant  antagonist  were  very 
different.  An  engagement  took  place,  and  after 
a close  action  of  nearly  five  hours,  the  French- 
man was  silenced.  During  a squall,  while  the 
Americans  were  busily  engaged  in  clearing  their 
ship,  the  French  Captain  effected  his  escape. — • 
This  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  although  prior  to  this  circumstance,  he  had 
struck  his  colours,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged, 
but  was  induced  to  renew  the  contest,  believing 
it  to  be  the  intention  of  his  antagonist  to  sink. 
The  Vengeance  now  arrived  at  Curracoa  in  a very 
shattered  condition,  having,  lost  in  the  engage- 
ment, one  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  all 
her  masts  and  rigging  being  nearly  shot  away. 
^Congress,  on  this  occasion,  voted  Truxtun  an 
emblematic  medal,  for  his  gallantry  and  good 
conduct. 
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After  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  on  the  duties  of  the 
Presidential  office,  the  Commodore  was  ordered  to 
the  Mediterranean.  From  some  cause  or  other 
he  declined  the  service,  and  his  resignation  was 
accepted,  and  an  other  officer  succeeded  him. 
Consideiing  his  resignation  as  temporary,  he  some 
time  afterwards  wished  to  resume  his  naval  com- 
mand, but  was  informed,  that  as  his  resignation 
had  been  final,  his  wishes  could  not  be  gratified. 
He  retired  to  Philadelphia,  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ing scenes  of  domestic  life,  until  1816,  when  the 
citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 
evinced  their  respect  for  his  various  services 
rendered  them  in  the  most  perilous  times,  by 
electing'  him  to  fill  the  important  office  of  Sheriff, 
the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged  so  far  with 
general  satisfaction,  notwlthstanding-that  his  eleva- 
tion was  opposed  by  party  clamour  and  prejudice. 


BIUGADIER-GENERAL 

HUGH  MERCER. 

This  gentleman  was  a native  of  Scotland;  but 
the  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown  to  us.  Having 
received  a liberal  education,  he  studied  medicine 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  came  to  Ame- 
rica with  the  unfortunate  General  Braddock, 
in  the  capacity  of  a surgeon,  as  he  was  with  him 
lathe  disastrous  campaign  of  1755;  and  in  the 
action  wherein  the  General  was  slain,  near  Fort 
du  Quesne,  now  Pittsburg,  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder.  Thus  early  was  he  the  companion  in 
arms  of  the  illustrious  Washington  As  Dr.  Mer- 
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cer  found  himself  unable  to  retreat,  he  sought 
concealment  under  a fallen  tree,  on  which,  di- 
rectly over  where  he  lay,  an  Indian  jumped  up 
to  descry,  if  possible,  the  fugitive  combatants,  and 
in  a few  moments  departed  without  discovering 
him. 

After  the  Indians,  having  satiated  then  selves 
with  blood  and  plunder,  had  retired  from  the  san- 
guinary field,  the  Doctor  reached  a neighbouring 
brook,  and,  almost  fainting  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
slaked  his  thirst,  which  so  far  refreshed  him  as  to 
enable  him  to  walk.  He  then  endeavoured  to 
return  by  the  route,  in  which  the  army  had  ad- 
vanced. Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  he  reached 
Fort  Cumberland,  on  the  Potowmac,  a distance 
of  more  than  a hundred  miles,  thi*ough  a track- 
less wild,  with  no  other  nutidment  than  a rattle 
snake,  which  he  adventitiously  killed  and  threw 
over  his  shoulder.  After  the  peace  of  1763,  the 
Doctor  settled  and  married  in  America,  but  in  what 
year  we  are  not  informed.  In  him  were  united  in 
a very  uncommon  manner  the  qualities  of  the 
gentleman,  the  scholar,  the  soldier,  the  states- 
man, the  husband,  the  father  and  the  friend.  His 
worth,  was  so  generallj^  known  and  admired  that 
at  the  commencement  ot'the  American  Revolution, 
he  was  honoured  with  a Brigadier- General’s  com- 
mission, and  thus  he  exchanged  the  peaceful  scenes 
of  private  life  for  the  tumultous  field  of  slaughter 
and  carnage.  His  brigade  formed  a part  of  the 
left  column  of  Washington’s  army,  at  the  capture 
of  the  Hessians  in  Trenton,  New-Jersey,  in  De- 
cember 1776.  In  this  adventure  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, he  accompanied  the  Commander-in-chief, 
who  conducted  the  left  wing  in  person.  Finding 
the  hazardons  situation  of  his  army  in  its  position, 
and  the  advance  of  the  British,  to  save  PhiladeF 
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phia,  Washington  deteriBined  to  throw  himself  m 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  withdraw  his  attention 
to  other  objects.  To  deceive  the  enemy,  v»  ho 
meditated  an  attack  the  next  morning,  he  left 
his  fires  burning  and  withdrew  his  forces  to- 
wards Princeton,  before  day-light  on  the  morning 
of  the  2d  of  January,  1777.  The  enemy  did  not 
discover  that  the  Anierlcans  had  decamped, 
till  they  had  prepared  to  execute  the  contem- 
plated attack. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  was  the  memorable 
engagement,  which  terminated  General  Mercer’s 
life  in  a few  days  thereafter.  He  commenced  the 
engagement  with  his  column,  consisting  of  not 
more  tlian  three  lumdred  and  llfty  men,  near 
Stoney-brook.  Upon  hearing  the  firing,  Ge- 
neral W ashington,  in  person  led  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia  to  the  support  of  Mercer,  with 
tw  o pieces  of  artillery.  The  force  engaged  against 
him  w as  the  British  17th  regiment  commanded 
by  Colonel  Mawhood.  After  the  third  tire  in  con- 
sequence of  a charge  made  by  the  British,  Mercer’s 
corps  fled  in  disorder.  He  himself,  who  was  dis- 
.mounted,  exci  ted  himself  in  endeavouring  to  rally 
them,  but  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  he  w as 
thrown  into  the  rear,  and  being  unable  to  escape 
he  turned  about  and  surrendered.  He  was,  how  ever, 
forthwith  knocked  down  by  the  sanguinary  foe, 
and  received  thirteen  thrusts  of  the  bayonet. 
Feigning  himself  dead,  the  enemy  left  him,  the 
fortune  of  the  day  being  against  them.  He  Vv^as 
then  borne  ofl‘  to  a neighbouring  house,  w here  he 
expired  on  the  12th.  His  body  was  conve3ed 
to  Philadelphia  and  interred  with  military  honours. 
The  American  loss,  in  this  action,  did  not  exceed 
thirty,  fourteen  of  whom  were  buried  in  the  field 
of  battle. 
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In  tlie  year  1793,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  made  a provision  for  the  education  of  Hugh 
Mercer,  his  youngest  son. 

General  Wilkinson,  his  companion  in  arms  on 
that  and  the  preceding  exploit  at  Trenton,  in  his 
memoirs,  which  slieds  more  light  on  the  biogra- 
phy of  Genera!  Mercer,  than  any  v/ork  we  have 
seen,  thus  notices  the  wortii  of  that  gailant  officer  : 
‘‘  But  in  General  Mercer  we  lost  a ( hief,  who  for 
education,  experience,  talents,  dispositioii,  integ- 
rity, and  patriotism,  vvas  second  to  no  man  but 
the  Commander-in-chief,  and  was  qualified  to  fill 
the  liigliest  trusts  of  the  country.” 

General  Wilkinson,  in  the  same  work,  observes, 
that  the  evening  of  Jan.  1,  was  spent  with  Gen- 
eral St.Clair,  by  several  officers,  of  whom  Mercer 
was  one,  who  in  conversation  made  some  remarks 
disapproving  the  appointment  of  Captain  William 
Washington  to  a majority  in  the  horse,  which  was 
not  rdished  by  the  company,  he  thus  explained 
himself.” 

We  are  not  engaged  in  a war  of  ambition  ; if 
it  had  been  so  I should  never  have  accepted  a 
commission  under  a man,  (Patrick  Henry)  who 
had  never  seen  a day’s  service  ; we  serve  not  for 
ourselves,  but  for  our  country  : and  every  man 
should  be  content  to  fill  the  place  in  which  he  can 
be  most  useful.  I know  Washington  to  be  a good 
Captain  of  infantry,  but  I know  not  what  sort  of 
a Major  of  horse  he  may  make  ; and  I have  seen 
good  Captains  make  indifferent  Majors  : for  my 
own  part,  my  views  in  this  contest  are  confined 
to  a single  object,  that  is,  the  success  of  the  cause, 
and  God  can  witness  how  cheerfully  1 would  lay 
down  my  life  to  secure  it.” 
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Little  did  he  then  expect  that  a few  fleeting  mo- 
ments would  have  sealed  the  compact. 

His  death  was  universally  regretted,  and  was  a 
most  serious  loss  to  his  country,  his  family  and 
friends. 
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